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PREFACE. 



WHEN, in deference to a wish often expressed, I contem- 
plated preparing a new edition of " Reminiscences of 
Old Sheffield," I quickly realised that reprodu<5lion in the 
dialogue form was impossible. It would, manifestly, be an 
anachronism to credit the original colloquists with a knowledge 
of fad\s that had become known, or of changes that had 
occurred after their decease. And, at the same time, there 
existed no longer the former necessity to identify individuals 
with statements largely dependent upon their personal author- 
ity. But on beginning to re-write in, narrative form, another 
difficulty presented itself. Owing to the accumulation of in- 
formation since 1876, throwing floods of fresh light on our 
local annals, it became apparent that the book threatened to 
exceed all reasonable dimensions. I had, therefore, to limit 
its scope to the Eighteenth Century. Whether I continue the 
history of the town through the Nineteenth Century, or leave 
that task to more competent hands, I hope that this volume 
may at least do something to stimulate in a younger genera- 
tion that affe<5lionate pride in " Old Sheffield " which was one 
of the charadleristics of their forefathers. 

I have been asked to reveal the identity of the original 
colloquists. They were : Twiss, Mr. William Swift ; Everard, 
Mr. Samuel Ellis ; Wragg, Mr. T. O. Hinchliffe ; Leighton, 
Mr. George Latham ; Johnson, Mr. Isaac Jackson. Each of 
these had a distincfl individuality. Leonard, a sort of general- 
utility man, represented the editor — the sole survivor. 

I have to acknowledge kind assistance from many 
quarters. By the courtesy of the Clerk (Mr. C. E. Vickers) 
and the Surveyor (Mr. Gibbs) to the Town Trustees ; and of 
Mr. Thomas Winder, of the Duke of Norfolk's Estate Office 
(by permission of Mr. Coverdale), I have had access to collec- 
tions of invaluable plans. Mr. Walter Hall (Sorby and Hall) 
bore with me for many days, while I searched through the 
dusty parchments that have been accumulated by the old con- 
veyancing practice of which he is the inheritor. The " finds " 
in his strong-room were delightful enough to compensate for 
the necessity of having to cancel many printed pages, and to 
re- write the chapter on "Old Inns." Mr. Henry George 
Beardshaw has given me the benefit of his accurate knowledge 
of the Sheffield of the past ; and I am indebted to many others 
for helpful information. 

R. E. LEADER. 
London, April, 1901. 
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IN THE 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Town and its Inhabitants. 

nPHE town of which this volume treats was a place very 
'*• different from the city of to-day. The period may be 
said, in general terms, to comprise the hundred years which 
make up the eighteenth century. When it begins, the streets 
still ran on lines fixed by primaeval footpaths ; the houses 
were dotted down with all the contempt for symmetrical 
arrangement charadleristic of communities where individual 
will is strong and corporate regulation small ; the inhabitants 
clung tenaciously to the habits of their forefathers ; the trades 
retained the narrow customs of mediaeval workers; and the 
system of local government was but the legacy — slightly 
developed and modified, but still the legacy — of the feudal 
period. When it ends, old habits, old views, old institutions, 
old fatalisms were being superseded ; old landmarks were 
disappearing, old manners being lost, and even an old diale(5t 
dying out. The more heroic measures which have improved 
part of the town, in its exterior aspe(ft, out of recolle(ftion, 
belong to a later period whose history has yet to be written. 
But already something had been done, though not much, 
towards widening, straightening, and levelling the streets. 
The more aggressive proje<5lions had been cut off, frontages to 
some extent harmonised, and pi(fturesqueness sacrificed to 
convenience. The older shops and houses of the main 
thoroughfares had become interspersed with others which, if 
more commodious, were uglier ; and these, in their turn, 
' seemed almost ripe for renovation. 

A 
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Into the conditions of manufad^ure and trade, into the 
relations between employers and employed, a new spirit had, 
at the end of the century, been infused by the introdudlion of 
steam and machinery. But even then this influence was latent 
rather than developed ; and its development, with the revolu- 
tion brought by railways and other inventions, does not come 
within the scope of this volume. Nor had there yet been 
introduced those institutions of popular self-government which 
were to be substituted for the quaint old doings of the Burgery. 
The affairs of the town continued to be administered in an 
informal, happy-go-lucky fashion. There was a slight 
improvement on the time when all the magistrates lived miles 
away, for one was now resident here. But justice was still 
dispensed on patriarchal lines ; the peace was kept, order more 
or less preserved, and crime professedly detedled by a handful 
of constables of the old school, and by decrepit watchmen who 
were far more afraid of evil-doers than evil-doers were of them. 
Sleeping in their watch-boxes, they were the victims of many 
pra(5lical jokes, and they took the earliest opportunity of 
sneaking off to bed. 

The gradual working towards changes whose development 
is not yet altogether complete, may be traced in the following 
pages. There may still be dete<5led, by the observant eye, 
survivals of the departed past in our streets, and there are 
lingering remnants of old manners and customs among our 
people. In not a few nooks and corners there can be found 
traces of habits, both in homes and workshops, which differen- 
tiate the inhabitants of true Hallamshire descent from the 
** uitlanders '* who have come from outside. And in byeways, 
in courts, in smithies, and in wheels there may still be heard — 
by those who have ears to hear and are free from the Board - 
School-miss delusion that local pronunciation and local words, 
because broad, are necessarily vulgar — the virile speech that 
has come dire(ft from the Saxons and the Danes who settled 
here when history was dawning. 

Materials for forming any accurate estimate of the condition 
of the people in the earlier period embraced in this volume — 
that is to say before Huntsman had revolutionised the steel 
trade, before Bolsover's discovery of silver plating had created 
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a new industry, before the invasion of machinery, and when the 
water of our five streams formed the sole motive power — ^are 
scanty and fragmentary. That there was much poverty may 
be gathered from many incidental entries in the accounts of 
the Town Trustees and of the Cutlers* Company. That the 
houses were insanitary is certain. That the scale of living was 
of the humblest is evident. That the workshops were deplor- 
able hovels may be judged by survivals, if not a<5lually within 
human memory, yet as known from the descriptions of those 
who have but recently passed away. The habits of an 
essentially conservative people like the natives of Hallamshire 
are as abiding as their speech ; and there can be little doubt 
that the smithies, with their mud floors, and the grinding 
hulls, bespattered with wheelswarf, which not a few of us 
remember, were the exa<5l counterparts, in their damp and 
squalour and dirt, of those in which the artizans of Sheffield 
had worked time out of mind. Unfavourable conditions of 
labour stamped an impress on the bodies of workers so 
indelibly as to find expression in such epithets of common 
speech as that which made the knock -knees of the cutlers 
a bye-word. 

The severe regulations of the Cutlers* Company as to the 
admission of freemen and apprentices, designed to limit the 
staple industry in a few hands, were a fatal hindrance to 
growth and progress. But they had this advantage — that 
while discouraging the introdud^ion of outsiders in times of 
prosperity, they kept the numbers of the distressed, in periods 
of adversity, within compassable bounds. Thus the burdens 
imposed on householders for the relief of the poor were not 
onerous. In 1721, the amount levied was £']o 9s. id., and 
as there were 1,320 persons assessed, the yearly poor rate 
averaged little more than one shilling per head. In cases of 
emergency, the resources of the Town Trustees, the Cutlers* 
Company, and the subscriptions of the better-to-do inhabitants 
were fully equal to the provision of extra parochial assistance. 
In 1735, £^ was sufficient to discharge the entire cost of the 
maintenance of the Poorhouse. The number of inmates, about 
that time, seems to have ranged from 24 to 34. Afterwards it 
increased, steadily but slowly, to 70 in 1743, to 94 in 1745, 
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and to 156 in 1786. The overseers managed affairs with a 
stern economy that offered no inducement to "go into the 
house." Thus the charges for two weeks in 1744, with 60 
inmates, amounted to only £S 6s. gd.; and in 1761, with 11 1 
inmates, to ;^i2 5s. lod. for a fortnight. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, as the century drew towards its close, with its 
wars and terrible commercial depression, the poor rates 
advanced by leaps and bounds. From ;^40o in 1750, the 
overseers* expenditure jumped in 1788 to ;^4,ooo; and by the 
end of the century to ;^ 10,000, supplemented by large voluntary 
contributions. But throughout the greater part of the century, 
in normal times, the rates were low, and the amount of 
assistance given such as to indicate an absence of poverty, 
either wide-spread or excessive. 

Having due regard to the purchasing power of money, food 
must be deemed to have been cheap, and rents low. Prior to 
1750 we meet with such prices as these: — Crop of beef, 2d., 
ribs and rump, 3d. per lb. ; a shoulder of mutton, 2/4 ; a 
quarter of lamb, 1/7; 11 chickens for 3/2 J, or 6 for 2/8; a 
goose, i/io; 4 tongues and 31b. suet, 5/3; bacon, 4d. per lb.; 
sugar, 3^. per lb. ; cheese, 2^(1, per lb. ; a ham, 3s. ; a loin of 
veal, i/io; candles, 4d. per lb.; coals, from 2/6 to 3/2 a load, 
or if Attercliffe coals, then 5/6. Wheat in 1735 was 13/- a 
load, rye 94; oatmeal 7}d. per peck. In 1764, when there 
were great complaints of the high prices of the necessaries of 
life, wheat was 16/- per load of three bushels ; malt, which had 
been 17/- to 19/-, 40/- a quarter ; flesh meat, 3^. to 4d. per lb. ; 
butter, 7d. to 9d. A cart load (meaning then about locwt.) of 
hard coal was delivered for 5/2, or of small for 4/-. In 1796 a 
very different state of things existed. Then meat had jumped 
to 8^d. per lb., sugar to i/i, cheese to 8d., butter to 1/2. 
Wheat was experiencing immense flu(5luations, even reaching 
£y I OS. od. a quarter, flour 5/6 a stone, and a quartern loaf 
cost S^d. Tea, as a highly taxed monopoly, was almost a 
prohibitive luxury — 6d. per ounce, or 8/- per lb. Ale was i/- 
a gallon, and wine was cheap. Sack and claret, thought good 
enough as presents to the Duke of Norfolk, cost i/- or 1/6 a 
bottle, or 3/- a gallon. 
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As to wages, our information is scanty, and we can only 
pick out odd indications here and there. It is evident that the 
operatives had to be content with what seems now very little. 
The figures must, however, be appraised by their relation to 
what has been said of the prices of food ; and if we multiply 
both by three or four, we shall arrive at some basis for com- 
parison. At Eyam, in 1737 (where, probably, the price of 
labour was somewhat lower than in Sheffield) a mason's wages 
were 1/2 a day, his apprentice's 4d. A labourer received only 
8d., augmented to the not munificent sum of lod. when he 
had two daughters helping him to carry dirt, in baskets, from 
the quarries. Mr. Samuel Shore (1709) bound a steel con- 
verter to work for him only, for ten years, at 6/- a week, with 
6d. extra as a charitable grant to his widowed mother. Mr. 
Samuel Walker, of Grenoside, engaged (1746) a carpenter, to 
be employed in his foundry, or as occasion might require, to 
make new or to repair, for ten years ; and he was prohibited 
from working for anyone but his master — even for himself. 
His wages, subjecft to stri(5t dedu(flions for any absence, were 
7/- a week for two years ; 7/6 for the next two ; and 8/-, or as 
much as would make his wages equal to those of any other 
servant, for the remaining six. The Rev. E. Goodwin gave 
these as the wages current in Sheffield in 1 764 : — A common 
labourer, i/- per diem; a carpenter, 1/6. A journeyman cutler, 
he said, could earn 12/- a week ; and in certain businesses good 
workmen sometimes made 20/-. 

The following story may be taken as typical of the earn- 
ings of cutlers, when they "had a mind to work," at this 
period : — 

Samuel Dixon, a cutler in Westbar Green, while paying 
his addresses to the young woman whom he afterwards 
married, had some lover's " tiff." In the course of this he 
said : " Betty, oi'd 'av thee kno 'at oi nother care for thee, nor 
nooa woman i* Shevveld. See thee, oi can addle me noine or 
ten shilling a week, onny week when oi 've a mind to work. 
Poind me another chap i' t' taan 'at can do it besoide messen." 
When he had completed his apprenticeship, he still lived with 
his master, paying 2s. 6d. a week for board and lodging ; but, 
provisions getting dearer, this was raised to 3s, A second 
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advance to 3s. 6d. was attempted, but this he resisted, and it 
ended in his still lodging in the house, but finding his own 
vid^uals. 

There were not, we must conclude, the extremes of riches 
and poverty seen in later times. The lines of division were 
less marked, all classes being much nearer to a common level. 
If there were many poor, there were few really wealthy. A 
very modest competence enabled a man to pass for rich in 
those days. In the neighbourhood of the town there were a 
certain number of families of superior station, but the modern 
manufa(5luring nabob would look with contempt on the 
wealthiest of these. Most of them were the descendants of 
yeomen, whose modest freeholds had, in the course of genera- 
tions, and by advantageous marriages, been enlarged until the 
owners became squires and lords of manors. In some cases 
the revenues from landed property had been largely increased 
by profitable iron smelting and forging, at Wortley, or Chapel- 
town, or Attercliffe, or Renishaw, by such families as 
the Sitwells, of Mount Pleasant, the Parkins, and others. 
The wealth of the Clays, of Bridgehouses, came from Derby- 
shire lead mines; that of the Saundersons, of Grimesthorpe, 
from tanning. There were, besides, the Bamforths of High 
House, the Burtons of Royds Mill, the Jessops of Broomhall, 
the Brights of Banner Cross (represented by Lord John 
Murray), the Staniforths of Darnall, the Rawsons, tanners, of 
Wardsend, the Bagshawes (as successors to the Gills) of the 
Oaks, the Parkers of Woodthorpe, the Wilsons of Broomhead, 
and the Shirecliffes of Whitley. All these " sat on their own 
land." The Walkers were already beginning to build up large 
fortunes at Greno8ide,.and the Fells of New Hall were rich ; 
but in both cases their wealth was made as ironmasters, and 
no instances can be found, until after 1750, of large individual 
prosperity derived from the town of Sheffield by those engaged 
in the staple trades of the place. 

Dr. Gatty, on the authority of the first Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
endorsed by Mr. Hunter, has said that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ;^ioo a year was considered a handsome in- 
come, qualifying its possessor for the first rank among his fellows ; 
and ;f 500 was a fortune that justified retiring from business. 
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The account book of the Rev. John Pye, minister of Nether 
Chapel from 1748 to 1773, throws instrucftive light on the cost 
of living among the better class of inhabitants who had some 
degree of appearance to keep up. From this we learn that 
although for many years he had an income which did not 
exceed ;^ioo per annum,* yet, out of that, he kept a horse, and 
saved considerable sums. Up to the year 1757, in which he 
was married, he paid a modest £1^ per annum for board and 
lodgings, and after his marriage his household expenses ranged 
from £2 2s. to £\ 4s. per month, though occasionally they 
were both higher and lower. He appears to have paid his 
servant £2 a year wages. The material for a coat and breeches 
cost him £1 4s., and the tailor's charge for making them up 
was 8/6. A pair of shoes cost 5/6. The worsted for a pair 
of breeches was bought for 8/-, and trimming for the same for 
3/6. The tailor made a waistcoat and mended other things for 
3/-. For tea, 12/4 was paid for ijlb. ; and 14/6 (this was in 
1764) for a load of wheat. The expenses of a journey to 
London were £^ 6s. At first, an annual contracfl for shaving 
was made at 10/- a year, but this was afterwards increased 
to 15/.. 

Mr. Pye's income and expenditure were affluence compared 
with the condition of a neighbouring village minister, the Rev. 
Samuel Smith, of Stannington Nonconformist (now Unitarian) 
Chapel (1713-1761). The stipend seems to have been about 
;^I2 a year, with a house ; but even from that sum, any money 
spent on the strucflure of the chapel was dedu<5led before the 
balance was paid to the minister — so that the ;^40 a year on 
which Goldsmith's village parson was reputed "passing rich" 
was, by comparison, boundless wealth. Mr. Smith has left a 
MS. memorandum book, in which, interspersed with sermons 
and abstra(5ls of religious books, there are jottings of his 
accounts during some incumbency he held before going to 
Stannington. The contributions of his flock were counted in 
shillings, even these being often left unpaid. But if the 
guineas on which he had to subsist were few, his outgoings 

* The salary of the Rev. Joseph Evans, Upper Chapel 1758-98, was 
£^0 a year, or occasionally ;^8o. 
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were proportionately small. Thus he records, " My landlord 
has received upon my account, for my board, for one whole 
year in 1707, with contentment, £^ 17s. 3d." 

Reference has just been made to the forges and foundries 
as the chief source of wealth in this distridl in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The Walkers, first, in a small way, 
at Grenoside, and afterwards on a large scale at Masborough, 
are a conspicuous illustration of this. But no more striking 
proof of the scale of living, even among men rightly held to be 
prosperous above their fellows, can be adduced than that, for 
the years 1755 to 1760, the three, or perhaps four, partners 
were content to take out for their own share £i\o per annum. 
At first this was done with some fear and trembling. There 
were questionings whether the forge would bear it ; but year 
by year the profits increased, and the firm wisely spent all the 
revenue, beyond their own modest wants, in extensions and 
improvements. Samuel Walker records that in 1757, "tho' 
we took out ;f 140, I make no doubt we cleared ;f 1,140 this 
year," and from that time they went on by leaps and bounds.* 

John Fell, from being a clerk to Dennis Hayford, or 
Heyford, of Wortley and Attercliffe Forges, became the lessee 
of the latter. There has been preserved an old assignment of 
the Attercliffe Forge dated 1692, which gives a clue to its 
history. In 1688 Sir John Reresby was indignant at the 
quality of some newly appointed county justices : " amongst 
others John Eyre, of Sheffield Park, Mr. Ratcliffe, &c. The 
first can neither write nor read, the second is a bailiff to the 
Duchess Dowager of Norfolk's rents ; and neither of them 
have one foot of freehold land in England." This John Eyre, 
of Sheffield Manor, is mentioned in 1692, as protecfling the 
Park, in the Duke of Norfolk's interest, against persons claim- 
ing a right of road through it.f The Duke had leased to him 
a messuage and iron forge near Sheffield, called Sheffield 
Forge, but, becoming bankrupt. Eyre assigned it, in trust for 
his creditors, to George Bamforth, of High House, and the 
Rev. Cuthbert Browne, the latter of whom combined with the 
spiritual duties of Assistant Minister of Sheffield and Curate 

* Gatty's Hunter's Hallamshire, pp. 211, 212. f Gatty's Hunter, p. 333. 
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of Attercliffe the secular fundlion of commissioner for the 
management of the Duke*s estates. These trustees under 
Eyre's bankruptcy sold the forge for £^0 to Dennis Hayford 
of Miiiington, Thomas Barlow of Sheffield (Town Trustee), 
and John Simpson of Babworth, who had also ironworks at 
Chapeltown, Wadsley, and Rotherham. From these it came 
in course of time into the hands of John Fell, and afterwards 
to Richard Swallow, who had managed it for Madame Fell 
during her widowhood. 

Though there is some divergence of view as to the conditions 
under which the seventeenth century closed,* there can be little 
question that the trend of influence during at least the first half 
of its successor, was retrograde. It is, for instance, exceedingly 
striking to notice how many of the leading families who had 
given distindlion to the neighbourhood and tone to its society, 
had, when the time dawns with which this book is more 
especially concerned, gone away or gone under, or had been so 
dispersed that their beneficial influence was. lost. The glories 
of Attercliffe Hall under the Spencers had departed ; and 
Carbrook was deserted by the Brights who had made it 
famous. The light of the elder branch of the Brights, of 
Whirlow, had flickered out miserably in an ale-house, where 
Fox of Fulwood and Hall of Stumperlowe had joined with 
Henry Bright in ruining their once fine estates by low dissipa- 
tion. The Banner Cross property of the Brights was in the 
hands of aliens, with no local associations ; and though there 
were still Brights at Greystones and Nether Edge, the former 

* The late Mr. Arthur Jackson, in a ledure delivered in 1893, took 
exception to the description given by Hunter of the low social state of the 
town in the seventeenth century ; and he maintained that there was, at 
the end of that period, more comfort and more culture than Mr. Hunter 
quite realised. The opinions of Mr. Arthur fackson on any subjed con- 
neded with the Sheffield of the past, which he had studied so well and 
sympathetically, are entitled to the highest respect ; but a very careful 
examination of the instances he cited leads to the conclusion that his con- 
tention was unproved. Mr. Jackson's illustrations, which roamed all over 
the century and were not confined to its later years, were taken from 
Hunter himself. They were, therefore, well known to the historian of 
Hallamshire, and the verdid he arrived at was formed in the full light of 
the evidence from which Mr. Jackson drew opposite deductions. 
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were drifting away to Staveley, and the latter were of minor 
importance. The Ashtons having ended in an heiress, 
Whiteley Wood Hall, like Banner Cross, had come into new 
hands. Already when Mr. Banks, the attorney, who is one of 
Mr. Arthur Jackson's instances of the successful accumulation 
of seventeenth century wealth, lived at Shirecliffe Hall, that 
house had been shorn of its ancient honours and had been 
divided into three ; and Mr. Banks himself left Sheffield " when 
he had scarcely passed the middle period of his life.'** As to 
the Hollisses, the Hanbys, and the Birleys, they had long ago 
migrated to London, where they made their money, though 
they honourably marked their former connecflion with Sheffield 
by founding the charities which perpetuate their names. 
Darnall Hall had become of secondary interest to the Stani- 
forths, for the elder son had gone off to give two generations 

* Gatty's Hunter, p. 394, and Leader's Burgery, 286. Banks's wife, 
daughter of Rowland Hancock, an ejedted minister, and his predecessor in 
the occupation of Shirecliffe. brought him a fortune of /400. Mr. Banks 
became a Member of Parliament, but during his residence in Sheffield, his 
finger, like that of Mr. Thomas Chappell, with whom he had served his 
articles, and whom he succeeded on the Town Trust, is found in every 
local pie. It was " one Chappell an attorney, one Bright a lawyer (both 
concerned in the Duke of Norfolk's affairs) and one Buck a chimrgeon of 
Sheffield (whom I had caused to be prosecuted not long before for having 
two wives)," who in 1676 excited Sir John Reresby's indignation by 
getting up a bogus charge against him of having caused the death of his 
black servant. Reresby brought an ad ion against "the knave " Bright at 
York Assizes, "and recovered of him a hundred marks, and more than 
that my credit, all the world being convinced of the malice and falsehood 
of the inventor." Reresby's Memoirs, pp. 105, 120, 143. The Parish 
Church Register has this entry : — " 1681, Od. 20. Bap. Sarah, d. of John 
Buck, chimrgeon." To Chappell, too, seems to have been due the 
injunction obtained in the time of James I. (1685) compelling the Sheffield 
Burgesses to carry out the decree of charitable uses made in the reign of 
Charles H. (1681), whereby he and another attorney, William Simpson, 
were placed first on the list of Trustees. Chappell, Banks, Simpson, and 
a fourth attorney, John Styring, were the commissioners under Eyre's 
bankruptcy (see p. 8), and there are few legal documents of the period in 
which the names of one or other of them do not occur. The witnesses to 
Eyre's deed of assignment are "iZh. Pegge^and Jane Pegge," landlord and 
■landlady of the Angel Inn — a sign of the prevailing custom, of which we 
shall meet with many examples, of transacting almost all matters of business 
in taverns. 
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of Mayors to Liverpool, and the younger let the house to the 
father of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk. The Saundersons 
of Grimesthorpe, who in 1660 had produced a bishop of Lincoln, 
were so scattered as to be undistinguishable from ordinary 
folk. And the same story, of departure or decadence, might 
be told of others. 

The instances to the contrary are in direcflions other than 
the cutlery trades. After the iron forges, tanning ranks, at 
this time, as the foundation of fortunes. The Rawson clan, 
for example, ancient freeholders of Hallamshire, had their 
tannery at Upperthorpe from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and as the generations went by they showed that 
" there was nothing like leather " by establishing tan pits at 
Walkley and Philadelphia, perhaps also at Norwood ; and by 
joining forces, matrimonially, with the other Rawson at 
Wardsend.* They pervade the centuries as leading Sheffield 
citizens, even close to our own times, although in the end, 
brewing was found more profitable than tanning. There was 
a very curious story toldt in connedlion with some proceedings 
taken in Chancery, about 1722, in a vain attempt to recover an 
endowment which had eluded Braithwell School. John 
Bos vile, tanner, of Wardsend, brother of the Vicar of Braith- 
well, had built the school house in 1693, and was known to 
have made a will endowing it with certain lands ; but on his 
death in 1697 nothing could be heaid of any such will or 
endowment. A suit was instituted, and evidence was taken in 
which it was freely imputed that Thomas Bosvile and Thomas 
Rawson had, somehow, contrived, to their own emolument, to 
deprive the school of the benefits John Bosvile either conferred, 
or intended to confer, on it. Some hesitation in accepting this 
version — which was only one, and that the unsuccessful, side 
of the case — is justified by the difficulty of reconciling what 
was said about Thomas Rawson with what we know of his 
family. According to the Braithwell deponents, Rawson was 
apprenticed by John Bosvile, as a tanner, " out of charity," 

• See the Rawson pedigree in Gatty's Hunter, 386, 450, and Eastwood's 
Ecclesfield, 391-394. 

t Local Notes and Queries, Sheffield Independent, August 2, 1877. 
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and it was made to appear that he so worked himself into the 
good graces of the old man as to get possession of the business 
on easy terms. But Rawson*s father had himself been a tanner 
at Wardsend, probably through his marriage with the widow 
of one of the Bosviles, a daughter of an Upperthorpe Rawson ; 
so that there is no need to seek a sinister explanation of the T 
facfl that the son Thomas, who was only an infant when his 
father died, should be brought up to, and ultimately inherit, a 
business with which he was both paternally and maternally 
connecfled. However this may be, the exception afforded by 
the Rawsons to what has been said as to the disappearance of 
old families in the eighteenth century, in no way afie(5ls the 
contention that such fortunes as were acquired were made out- 
side the staple trades of the town. 

Those families which had been most prominent were no 
longer here to send, as they had done in the olden time, the 
cadets of their houses to be apprenticed in Sheffield workshops. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the manner in which, 
throughout the seventeenth century, the surrounding yeomen 
and local gentry bound their younger sons to the Sheffield 
cutlers. Brights, Foljambes, Wortleys, Shirecliffes, Jessops, 
Seliokes, and many others thought it no disgrace to bring up 
their boys as handicraftsmen ; and when we come to consider, 
as we shall have to do, the conducfl and treatment of appren- 
tices in the eighteenth century, it cannot but be concluded 
that there had set in a marked deterioration in the quality of 
the material out of which the " mesters " were made. 

The Sheffield of the eighteenth century was thus bereft of 
many of the ameliorating influences of the seventeenth. There 
was witnessed a steady exodus on the part of those who had 
money, obtained in ways unconnecfled with the cutlery trades. 
The best families passed away to places presenting larger 
opportunities, or to more at t radii ve country estates. And 
there was the same tendency intelledlually The Grammar 
School, the churches, and an adlive nonconformity introduced 
a certain number of cultivated clergy, and some of the leading 
families gave their sons to the medical and legal professions ; 
but any scion of exceptional literary or scientific ability soon 
drifted away to larger spheres. 
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It is evident that the men from whom Masters Cutler and 
Town Trustees were chosen were typical of and scarcely 
distinguishable from the class of " Little Mesters." They 
had the same homely habits, the same vernacular, the same 
difficulties with penmanship, and spelling, and grammar. 
They spent their days in aprons, with shirt sleeves tucked up. 
After working hours they had their " drinking " with their 
Dames in the houses adjoining their shops ; and then cleaned 
themselves, preparatory to joining their neighbours in the bar 
parlour, there to discuss the gossip of the town ; or, what time 
the church bells were celebrating the vidlories of Marlborough 
or Wolfe, of Anson or Rodney, to brag of the invincibility of 
British arms by sea and by land. 

Just as the Walkers at Rotherham were content to divide 
a modest £i\o a year among the partners, so the thrifty 
burghers, with their frugal " dames " careful of their goods and 
keeping a severe watch on the appetites of the apprentices, 
enjoyed a very fair amount of substantial comfort. They knew 
nothing of luxuries, and would have regarded many of the 
things we think to be necessaries with contempt. But for 
those content with plain living and rude plenty, they did well 
enough. 

And there was nothing to prevent any steady and indus- 
trious freeman rising from the position of a journeyman into 
the rank of a small employer. It was but a step, as the 
following anecdote will show : 

Early in the century a working man — gardener and small 
farmer — lived at Shiregreen. His family consisted of three 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son had served his 
apprenticeship to a cutler, and was of age in 1721. One 
evening when the family were sitting together, the father spoke 
thus : " Oi'l tell yo what oiVe been thinking on this good bit, 
an* as yo're all here together, oi mud as weel tell yo; then 
yo*ll all kno moi proposals to yo. Sam (to the eldest son) tha 
knos tha's getten a good trade i* thee fingers. Naw tha sees 
thee brother Bill has alias been at hooam wi* me, an' has 
worked hard all his loife, an' has been a good lad. Then here's 
thee sister, sho'll want summut dooin' for her. Then here's 
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yore poor bloind brother, he mun be taen care on. Now Sam, 
oi*ll tell thee. If thou'll give up thee claim as t'eldest to this 
place, oi'l gie thee ten pund, an' that*l set thee noisely agate o' 
mestering. An' oi'l do t' best oi can for thee sister, an* yore 
brother Bill 'al tak t' lot — place, an' t' gardens, an' he'll do for 
yore bloind brother." Sam agreed, and with the ;f lo set up 
as a " mester cutler " in a yard below the old Lord's house in 
Fargate, and prospered. This was in the year 1730. 

Thus a " mester " required no more capital than would pro- 
cure an anvil and a few tools, with enough ready money to pur- 
chase materiab in small quantities, and to pay a modest rent for 
a mere shed with a hearth in the corner. Nor did it involve 
much change of habit, for the *' Little Mester " continued 
as before to labour with bare arms and in leathern apron. But 
he was now the employer of others, not the employed by 
others. And in the moral dignity accruing therefrom lay all 
the difference. The employed might mean only a man and a 
boy ; a striker and an apprentice ; but the cutler was his own 
master : a freeman in truth. And that achieved, nothing but 
a few years of patient saving stood between him and the office 
of Master of the Cutlers* Corporation of Hallamshire. They 
all did it in this way. Not by birth, not by inheritance, except 
in so far as that was a help to freemanship ; but by work and 
frugal industry. The humble position of the Masters Cutler 
is shown by the fadl that it was no unusual thing for them, 
after they had passed the chair, to become recipients of the 
Company's charity. 

But the encouragement given by the nature of the trades 
to individual working was not an unmixed blessing. It pro- 
moted, it is true, a large feeling of independence, yet the ease 
with which file-cutting could be carried on in the cottage, or 
smithing done in a shed behind it, was highly detrimental to 
health. And the loss of time incurred by outworkers enor- 
mously restridled their powers of producflion. The modern 
system under which men are gathered together in facflories has 
its evils, but at any rate orders are there, and materials and 
appliances are ready to hand. One remembers with amaze- 
ment the wastefulness of the old system. An outworker might 
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spend long hours in hanging about, waiting for an order from 
the firm, or firms, which had employment to give. And a 
commission at length obtained, he sacrificed further hours in 
wandering about among the shops of dealers, buying his bit of 
steel, or his hafts, or his scales, or other materials. It was 
inevitable, if he meant to get a pittance ** for t' missus and t* 
childer,'* that, when all had been got together, he should toil, 
early and late, in " t' shank end o* t' week " to earn a scanty 
wage. But even when his goods were completed the workman 
had to carry them to the factor's, with by no means a certainty 
of their acceptance. A very familiar specflacle in the Sheffield 
streets, down to far later times, was that of cutlers " bahn a 
livverin," with their wares " lapped ** in bits of sacking — 
sometimes, if from the surrounding villages, bringing their 
" spotted hefts,'* or " flatbacks," or sickle blades, or scythes, 
on donkeys. Arrived at the warehouse, there was a chance of 
the goods not being wanted, or being thrown out as " wasters ;" 
and in any event there was sure to be tedious bargaining and 
beating down by unscrupulous buyers, ready enough to take 
advantage of the necessities of the poor cutler. Nor was it 
any better for the Little Mester if he made goods on specula- 
tion, on the chance of finding a customer. It must be 
remembered that, at the period of which we are writing, there 
were no merchants, as the term is now understood. The last 
century was well advanced towards its close before the business 
of the merchant was distinguished from that of the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturers and facflors had themselves no 
certain market, and they were naturally excessively cautious 
not to overstock themselves with goods. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Smithies, Apprentices, Dames, Dress, and Customs. 

'T'HE places in which the industries of the town were carried 
■*■ on were not such as to promote the health, or to civilize 
the manners of their occupants. Passing reference to these 
has been made in the preceding chapter, but they played so 
large a part in the lives of " the apron men," as the operatives 
were called in the semi-feudal age, as to merit a fuller descrip- 
tion. "Smithy" is now becoming an obsolete term; instead 
of speaking of "ahr smithy," our cutlery makers have "my 
fa(5lory," or "warehouse," or "workshops." To realise the 
smithy which was typical of the Sheffield of the past, it is 
necessary to pidlure a low, often a "lean-to" building, with 
walls of undressed stone, showing in their ere(5lion a primitive 
workmanship not superipr to that displayed in the rough 
boundary walls of Hallamshire fields. It would be seven or 
eight yards long by four wide, and seven feet high to the rise 
of the roof. There being no ceiling, it was open to the slates, 
or thatch. The door was in the middle of one side, the fire- 
place facing it ; a hearth at either end, with the bellows in the 
corner, and the "stithy stocks" in their proper situations. 
The walls, rarely covered with a rough coat of lime, were more 
frequently plastered over with clay, or " wheel swarf," to keep 
the wind out of the crevices. The floor was earth or mud, 
and the sides were open, with shutters hanging ready to be 
put up when work ceased ; or, if there were windows, these 
had no glass, but paper, which had once been white, well 
saturated with boiled oil. One corner would be partitioned 
off, as a warehouse or store-room for " t' mester"; and on each 
side were work-boards, with vices for hafters, putters-together, 
and so forth. Over the fireplace a " paddywack " almanac 
was nailed, and the walls were covered with last dying speeches 
and confessions, street ballads, " Death and the Lady," wilful 
murders, Christmas cards, lists of all the running horses, and 
the like. The smithy was a favourite roosting- place for hens. 
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and other live stock were often harboured there — as rabbits, 
guinea pigs, or ducks ; while singing-birds' cages were hung on 
the walls. Close at hand were malodorous out -offices, and it 
was essential that the whole should be within easy call from 
the back door of "f mester*s" house. 

Until near the close of the eighteenth century (1791) it was 
not permitted for apprentices to be bound to workmen. They 
were indentured to the master, and the " Little Mesters " not 
unfrequently relied on these lads for all the rough work of the 
shop, dispensing with journeymen, and themselves contributing 
all the skilled labour. The apprentices had a very hard time 
of it, both in the shops and in the houses, as the old custom 
was for them to live with the masters and to be boarded in 
the family. Wilberforce noted in his diary the abandonment 
of this custom as a sign of decadence. " An increasing evil at 
Sheffield," he recorded, " is that the apprentices used to live 
with the masters and be of the family ; now wives are grown 
too fine ladies to like it ; the apprentices lodge out and are 
much less orderly.'* But the system, over whose abandonment 
he sighed, was by no means ideal. Nothing can be more 
significant than the fadl that the sittings of the justices were 
very largely occupied in adjudicating upon disputes between 
the apprentices and their employers. It has been stated that 
it was the exception, rather than the rule, for spring knife 
cutlers' apprentices to serve out their time. Possibly there is 
some exaggeration in this, but it is at any rate incontrovertible 
that the masters, having made life intolerable to the apprentices, 
acflually found it necessary to form themselves into a society 
whose objecfl was the recovering of run -away lads. The 
apprentice system was the best ally of the recruiting sergeant, 
for absconding usually meant enlisting. This was the revenge 
which boys constantly took for unmerciful thrashings or 
penurious board — and they not unfrequently carried several 
fellow apprentices off with them. Doncaster race week was a 
very tempting time for cutlers' lads to run away. They would 
visit the races and then, dreading to return, take the king's 
shilling. As the result of this, Sheffield contributed a very 
fair proportion of the blue-jackets who won many a famous 
naval vicflory, and of the troops which fought under Lord 

B 
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Wellington in the Peninsula. The Cutlers' Company is 
frequently found in antagonism with the military and the 
magistrates, contesting the right of the Crown to enlist 
apprentices. 

" He's treated as bad as ony 'prentice lad " became a 
current saying. Some amazing but well authenticated stories 
are told of the treatment apprentices in the staple trades met 
with. Old George Smith, cutler, whose house is still standing 
in Pea Croft, may he taken as typical of the better class of 
masters. He was the great grandfather of the late Mr. Albert 
Smith, known and respe(51ed for so many years as Clerk to the 
Magistrates. George Smith was Master Cutler in 1749, when 
his feast cost £2 2s. gd. Besides his apprentices, he had a 
large family, and he was wont on Sundays, dressed in his 
close-buttoned coat and three-cornered hat, to head quite a 
considerable procession down the croft, along Grindlegate and 
Silver Street head, across Hick's Stile Field (afterwards 
Paradise Square), and over the stile at the foot of Virgins' 
Walk (St. James's Row), to the Parish Church, of which a son 
of his and a grandson were afterwards assistant ministers. It 
was in the household of this substantial citizen that, on a 
memorable Sunday, one of the apprentices ventured to 
complain about the pudding. Dame Smith immediately rose 
and boxed his ears, saying, " Thou grumbles at such pudding 
as this ? Better flour and better watter were never put 
together." 

If such things happened in the best houses, what was the 
state of things in the worst ? An old man named Dawson, 
who worked at Scythe Wheel, Loxley Bottom, was accustomed 
to relate his experiences. He was apprenticed to "Johnny 
Jackson," who, as was not unfrequently the case, supplemented 
his trade lalx>urs by keeping a public-house, in Crookes. 
Dawson was the youngest of four apprentices. According to 
his story their customary supper consisted of grout porridge — 
which was made from the refuse of brewings, and may be 
described as the essence of grains. They were allowed neither 
fire nor light. One night, as they went home Jrom the wheel, 
the eldest apprentice, one Uckler, said to his companions, 
" Now, lads, if it's grout porridge to-night, I'll tell you what I 
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shall do. Tst throw my piggin (a wooden vessel with a 
handle, holding about a quart) under t' ass nook, and you mun 
all do t* same." They agreed ; and when they got home, sure 
enough there was the inevitable grout porridge, in a large 
" piggin." Uckler, having received his portion, threw it among 
the ashes ; the three others did the same, and ran upstairs. 
The master followed, armed with a stout stick, and gave each 
a good "hiding"; but the result thereafter was real porridge. 
They were never offered grout refuse again. 

Old George Jeeves, brush maker, of Little Sheffield, for- 
merly of Fargate, if not more despotic than other masters, was 
more eccentric in his despotism than most. But although, on 
that account, the management of his apprentices may be 
regarded as carrying to an extreme the half-pedagogic, half- 
parental relationship in which masters stood to their lads, it is 
nevertheless typical of the personal supervision given to their 
habits and their morals, and of the freedom with which 
corporal chastisement was inflicfled on the erring. Mr. Jeeves 
would station himself at the gates of his works at six o'clock in 
the morning, and punish any boys who were late by pulling 
their ears. He kept a whip to thrash them with, and in 
beating one who was particularly troublesome, the old man 
was so frequently betrayed into profane swearing, that he 
pathetically complained, when his passion was over, " Thah 
maks me run into more sin than a little." The apprentices 
were required to be puntflual in their attendance in their 
master's pew in St. Paul's Church. Once, on his way thither, 
Mr. Jeeves saw an apprentice playing at marbles. "Now, 
thah'll be in time, lad ; thah'll be in time," was the admonition 
he gave in passing. " Aye, mester," was the reply ; but the 
game proved too engrossing, and he was late. Old Jeeves 
waited his opportunity, and sidling up to the offender during 
prayer, gave his ear a tremendous wring. The boy, partly 
from pain, and partly to serve out his master, set up a yell 
that resounded through the church, and disturbed the congre- 
gation. Another lad showed his dislike to church attendance 
by making a pdfait of going in old clothes. His master, greatly 
annoyed, quite audibly exclaimed, " Go thee to t' bottom (of 
the pew), thah shabby devil." And he was heard to improve 
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the decencies of worship by saying, " D you, kneel in a 

praying posture !" 

Oatcake and porridge formed the staple fare of apprentices, 
but the one was too often mouldy or sour, and the latter too 
often made with water. A cutler in Allen Street named 
Barber, who had sixteen apprentices, was noted, even among 
the penurious, for his especial meanness. It was the custom 
in his household to make the oat cakes in large batches, so 
that they might be stale enough, when placed before the 
apprentices, to discourage inordinate appetite. The lads, when 
opportunity offered, would snatch an oat cake hot from the 
bakestone, to enjoy it fresh, and to this end they would hide 
the stolen morsel anywhere — under their shirts, or thrust in 
the coal hole. As a rare treat, there was sometimes for dinner 
brewis, or brewes — oat cakes, mixed with dripping and hot 
water, and seasoned with salt and pepper, still the traditional 
dish when the members of the Cutlers* Company lunch 
together at the annual swearing in of the Master Cutler. 
The last three survivors of the apprentices of Barber (who 
only " clemmed '* his lads to end his days in the workhouse) 
were William Ironside of Garden Street, Robert Hownham of 
Edward Street, and William Pearson. William Ironside, who 
afterwards worked for " Sammy Skinner," Broad Lane — the 
progenitor of two generations of surgeons — will be remembered 
by not a few old Nonconformists as a prominent feature in the 
services at Nether Chapel, where, in the days of the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, occupying one of the boxes that flanked the 
pulpit on each side, he led the singing, as he had previously 
done at Garden Street Chapel. Minister and clerk together 
formed an impressive specflacle, for they were both stout and 
ponderous men. The symmetry of the arrangement was 
somewhat marred when the Rev. Henry Batchelor succeeded 
Mr. Smith, for Mr. Batchelor, being spare and slight, with all 
the characfleristics of a new generation, did not match well 
with the precentor. Nevertheless Mr. Ironside continued to 
be typical of the old style of Nonconformist psalmody until he 
could no longer walk to the chapel. He was the first recipient 
in Sheffield of the pension of the Iron and Hardware Society. 
He died in 1858, at the age of 76, at the house in Garden 
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Street where he had lived for fifty years. He was the uncle 
of two well-known Sheffield men — Isaac Ironside, the able but 
eccentric politician, and James Ironside, who presented, in 
many respecfls, a strong contrast both to the somewhat ascetic 
Isaac and to another brother, Samuel, a Methodist missionary 
in New Zealand. William Pearson, who was the last survivor 
of Barber's apprentices, was the father of Mr. Joseph Pearson, 
colle(5lor, in the Hartshead. 

It cannot, of course, be said, that the apprentices were 
always virtuous innocents, docile, reasonable, and contented if 
fairly treated. On one occasion, when a master was summoned 
before the bench for "clemming" his apprentice, the justices 
were rendered somewhat suspicious by reason of the strong 
and healthy appearance of the lad. " What had he for break- 
fast ? " he was asked. ** Whoy, sometimes milk porridge, and 
sometimes watter porridge." "And what for dinner ?" " Stop 
a bit; there's t' drinkin." "Well, what's that?" "Some- 
times, nay, ammost allis, it's cheese and whotcake." " Well, 
the dinner ? " " Whoy, sometimes we 'an stew, sometimes 
boiled meat and greens, sometimes dumplins and trade, some- 
times won thing and sometimes another." " Then what have 
you for supper ? " " Stop a bit ; there's us drinkins agen." 
" Well, what's that ? " " Whotcake and cheese." " And now 
your supper ? " " Sometimes we'en whoaten porridge and 
trade, sometimes we'en whotcake and cheese wi' a sup o* beer, 
sometimes milk porridge, sometimes won thing and sometimes 
another." " Then, my lad," said the magistrate, " I think you 
fare very well, and have no reason to complain." " But I han, 
for t' missis mays tantaddlin tarts, and shoo locks 'em up i' t' 
cupboard, and ne'er gies me a bit on 'em." 

While the phrase, " indifferently fed and worse clothed," 
describes pretty accurately the general condition of appren- 
tices, it must be admitted that there were some tender-hearted 
" dames " who behaved well to them, and partially atoned for 
their hard lot in the shops. There was plenty of room for this, 
as the masters kept them at work in the smithy from early 
morn until bedtime. This confinement was very injurious to 
young lads, and it was standing for long hours in awkward 
positions that caused the deformity of knock-knees previously 
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spoken of as so common. The growing 'prentice in his 
working attire was a queer sight. His garb in the shop)s has 
been described in prose, and his clothes on Sundays have been 
pidlured in verse. We owe the latter to one who, himself 
a tailor, has shown how rhymes of the sheerest doggrel have a 
distin(ft historical value. For, with all its ludicrous literary 
imbecility, the so-called poem in which James Wills contrasted 
the Sheffield of 1827 with its former condition, is invaluable as 
one of the very few contemporary accounts we have of the 
town, as seen by a resident and eye-witness, in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. And this is what he 
says : 

The church-going clothes of our Hallamshire lads, 
Coats twenty years old, and their hair put in pads, 
With strong buckskin breeches, and waistcoats of shag — 
No wonder they put so much money i' th' bag. 
Striped pudding-poke nightcaps, worn all the week long, 
With broad buckles at shoes, both easy and strong. 

The prose description of the work-a-day apprentice is in 
this wise : 

"Tall and thin, with looks that bespoke hard work 
and poor feeding, the apprentice would be encased in leather 
breeches* that had been big enough three or four years before, 
but with which he was now on bad terms, they having run in, 
and he having run out. The consequence was garments that 
barely covered the knees, ludicrously tight, and shining with oil 
and grease. Or if the breeches were of fustian, they were less 
constraining than leather, and consequently needed a constant 
hitch to keep them from slipping down altogether, for gallases 
(braces) were not. On his head he would wear an old hat 
crown, or a brown paper cap ; his shirt sleeves doubled up, 
would probably reveal a pair of old stocking legs on his arms. 
Sometimes, but not always, he enjoyed the luxury of stockings 
on their proper members, with a pair of old shoes of the 
mester*s or the dame's, by way of saving his own for Sundays. 
Add to these things a shirt unbuttoned at the neck, and a 
leather apron, and you have a picflure of a cutler's 'prentice of 
former days. The regular diet of the lads was, in the morning 
a quarter of * whoat (oat) cake,' and milk porridge, with not too 

'Mather, in "Nothing Like Leather," sang the merits of these 

articles : 

For beauty of service no stuff, I declare. 

Was e'er manufadlured that's fit to compare 

With doe-leather breeches, the best of two skins. 
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much milk. To dinner there would be broth and meat from 
fat mutton or coarse parts of beef. A quarter of oatcake to 
'drinking' at four o'clock, and supper as breakfast. It was 
considered the height of extravagance to eat oatcakes that 
were not a week old. Monday was baking day, and a week's 
batch was done at a time, not to be begun until the following 
Monday. Thus, before a batch was finished, they were nearly 
a fortnight old and quite mouldy. The lads then called them 
biscuit. It was a Sheffield saying that to let the 'prentices eat 
new bread would ruin a man with a hundred a year. After 
supper, the lads had to fetch, on their heads, water for the 
house supply, sometimes from a considerable distance ; to feed 
the pigs, and so forth ; and then, if there were no errands to 
run, they might play till bedtime." 

An apprentice of Thomas Renshaw, button-maker at 
Portobello, absconded in 1755, and the advertisement dis- 
charging any person or persons from employing or harbouring 
him at their peril, describes the dress of the period. " About 
five feet two inches high, and his hair cut off ; he had on a 
dark coloured kersey cloth coat, with white metal buttons, a 
blue and white flannel waistcoat, wash-leather breeches, and 
blue grey yarn stockings." His master cryptically gives this 
as his chara(5ler : " That he is full of deceit bar but his faults, 
then his honesty needs never be disputed." Another runaway 
of the same year — though as a tailor's apprentice he may 
perhaps have been dressed with greater eye to efFecfl than a 
cutler's lad — had long dark brown hair and wore " a dark brown 
coat, with yellow gilt buttons, lined with a dark colour'd 
tammy ; a black waistcoat, the laps lin'd with black damask, 
drab coloured cloth breeches, with light grey stockings ribbed, 
with either a yellow or a chocolate coloured silk handkerchief 
about his neck." 

This was the sort of duty laid upon a 'prentice lad by his 
vigilant dame after his long day's work in the shop seemed to 
have entitled him to some repose : 

" Thou mun goa an' droive t' hen aat o' t' assnook, an' tak' 
t' scummer an' fetch some cobblins to t' foire aat o' th' koil- 
hoil, an' put t' potter i' t' grindle kowk-hoil, an' then thou mun 
fetch t' raken sleek, then thou mun tak t' ass to t' midden- 
stead, an' riddle t' ass an' bring t' kowks i' t' basket into t' 
hause, an' then wesh theesen an' get thee supper, an' then thou 
may goa an' play thee, the whoile its toime to goa to bed." 
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In the above category of requirements the dame was 
merciful in that she did not include one especial duty of 
apprentices — the fetching of water, for the use of such house- 
holds as had not wells of their own, from the various public 
wells. As an extra supply was needed early on Monday 
morning for wash day, the wells on Sunday nights were 
thronged with lads and lasses waiting their turn to draw water, 
and beguiling the time with flirtations. The art of carrying a 
kit of water poised on the head, which gives such grace to the 
figures of Eastern women, was, in those days, a necessary 
accomplishment here ; and though the convenience of having 
water brought into our houses in pipes is inestimable, it is 
purchased by the loss of some picfluresque street scenes, both 
at the wells, and as strings of young folk walked away, con- 
tinuing their conversation as if unconscious of bearing any 
burden. 

Another funcflion laid upon apprentices, and even upon 
workmen, was to accompany their masters or mistresses with 
lanterns when they went out o' nights. There is a story of an 
adventure which, though it occurred at a somewhat later 
period, is illustrative of the perils of the streets. Mr. Josiah 
Blackwell, a manufa(5lurer living at Low Field, having been 
out to dinner, was fetched home by his man. The festivities 
of the occasion had " uplifted '* him, and he was di(5latorially 
drunk. He was exceedingly angered by the attendant going 
in front with the lantern, and peremptorily ordered him to 
keep his place and walk behind. The consequence was that 
in the darkness Mr. Blackwell walked straight into the old 
horse-pond on Sheffield Moor. A former apprentice was 
accustomed to tell how, in his younger days, he was expecfled 
to fetch home old Mrs. Jeeves, the brushmaker's wife, when 
she had been out to visit her friends, and how, cloaked up and 
clattering in her pattens, he lighted her through the dark and 
miserably paved streets. He had a very keen recollecflion of 
the dangers of Pincher Croft Lane (Pinstone Street), which, 
as was customary, had a channel down the middle, with steep 
sloping sides. 

The old form of indenture was both curious and significant. 
Here is one, dated 1708, by which the son of a husbandman 
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at Conisbro* was bound for nine years to Joseph Beal, of 
" Pittsmoor," cutler. The wages of the boy were to be sixteen- 
pence per annum, and these are among the covenants : — 
" Fornication he shall not commit nor matrimony contracfl. 
Taverns or ale-houses he shall not frequent ; at dice, cards, or 
any unlawful game or games he shall not play, nor absent 
himself from his said master's service by night or day without 
ye consent and lieve of his said master ; nor do, or assent unto 
anything whereby his said master may by any means be 
damnified. But in all things, as a good and faithful apprentice 
and servant, shall gently and dutifully demean and behave 
himself during ye said term.'* The master agrees to chastise 
the boy " reasonably." 

Before a lad was bound, he generally * went a liking ' to his 
proposed master, and if this led to satisfadlion on both sides, 
he was taken to the Cutlers* Hall, where he was bound 
apprentice until he had attained the full age of twenty-one, 
the binding fee being half-a-crown, which was paid by the lad's 
friends, or the master. His years of service were no pleasant 
thing to look forward to, but there was the encouraging 
prospecfl of having a good trade in his fingers at the end of the 
time. That over, he had to take out his mark and freedom 
before he could begin working as a journeyman with safety. 
This mark was registered by the Cutlers' Company for a fee of 
2/6, with 2d. annually as mark rent. If he negledled paying 
this for seven years, any other person might take the mark ; 
otherwise it was a piracy to strike a mark without the consent 
of the owner. Sometimes a mark was let for a sort of royalty 
— say i/- per gross if it were a profitable one. There were 
instances of the right to a mark in good repute being sold for 
as much as £1^0 — then regarded as a very large sum. 

The " Dames,** as we have seen, played a very important 
part in the social economy, in the days when apprentices 
boarded with their masters. For to them was left the entire 
management of the affairs of the house and family, "t* mester'* 
seldom interfering except for the administration of discipline. 
When the system was dying out, it was a common lament, 
among lovers of old customs, that there had been no good 
doings in Sheffield since so many fine mistresses came into 
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fashion, and the good race of Dames was supplanted. Dames, 
as substantial matrons, were looked up to with great respecfl. 
When the 'prentice lad was well treated, he regarded his dame 
as a mother, and if of the right sort, she adled a motherly part 
to him. 

"There were,'* said a writer long dead, "a great 
many Dames when I was a boy, and they would have taken 
offence if anyone had given them the title of mistress, since 
that word was used then only in its bad meaning. Ladies of 
higher rank were * Madams.' These wore hoops of cane — 
precursors of the more modern * crinolines ' — near the bottom 
of their gowns, forty inches or more in diameter, and to gain 
entrance through a door had to pull their hoops and gowns 
aslant. There was a wonderful difference in the appearance of 
the Madams and the Dames. The latter, on working days, 
wore linsey-woolsey or checked bed-gowns. In these they did 
their household work, a woollen or blue apron in front, and a 
plain cap fitting close to the head. The house of the capable 
dame was a model of brightness and order. Everything in its 
proper place, * clean as a new pin ;' the pewter and pewter-case 
a credit to her care. The trenchers as spotless, the fireirons, 
candlesticks, brasses, and coppers as bright as hands could 
make them. In the evening you would see her daughter and 
the servant-girl — should one be kept — at a spinning-wheel. 
AH the dame's bed and table linen had been spun thus ; each 
had her task of spinning to accomplish by the end of the week, 
and the noise was such as would not now be tolerated by the 
male members of the family. 

"On Sundays the dame was scrupulously clean and precisely 
neat ; not a pin out of its proper place ; her gown -body and 
sleeves as tight as her skin ; the skirt (open in front) display- 
ing an excellent quilted petticoat, three or four thicknesses of 
caJamanca. Nor was she ashamed of a fine Irish linen apron, 
white as the driven snow. On her head she would have her 
best mob cap, neatly plaited and tied close under her chin. 
Her gown came up to her neck, round which she wore a white 
muslin kerchief. Her hair was turned up in front over a roll 
an inch and a half broad, and her back hair was wound up 
close. No flowing ringlets about her face, and nothing to hide 
a full view of it. Her stockings were of white thread, knitted 
by herself in intervals of leisure ; her shoe heels an inch high, 
her shoe fronts adorned with a pair of bright buckles. In fine 
weather out of doors she would wear a short silk cloak, with 
lace upon the cape and bottom, two inches broad ; in wet 
weather, an oil-case hood and tippet. A pair of good pattens 
were necessary to keep her out of the dirt ; and she took care 
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to hold her petticoats up to the calves of her legs, to prevent 
any chance of them being * drabbled.* When umbrellas came 
into vogue, she wondered how people could have the pride 
and assurance to walk under them. She wore no preposterous 
stays that laced behind, but a pair of good "jumps," with 
three or four buckles and straps in front — which were invariably 
slackened on the hearthstone, and the stomacher taken out a 
little time before going to bed. Then was the opportunity for 
the dame, with garters also taken off her stockings, to unbend. 
Mester and dame would have their pipes, upon the hearth, 
with a quiet talk over family matters. The good dame was 
noted throughout the neighbourhood of her house for her 
charitable disposition and the ready help she was quick to 
give to any in sickness or distress. Dame Hoult, who lived 
at the sign of the Parrot for many years, is reputed to have 
been the last person who went by the old name. And that 
was some hundred years ago." 

Mather satirises the changes in fashion, when the old 
woolsey gowns were no longer fine enough — when wenches 
began to powder and puff " in the mode of the French," and 
" to strut in stuff shoes;" while as to their hats, they were so 
large as to darken windows and doors as they passed, and to 
suggest that a round table top or a new tea tray had been 
utilised, or the sounding-board stolen from Ecclesfield Church, 
as the ground work to be decked " with ribbons and gauzes." 
And Wills tells the same story of greater dressing affecfted 
both by lads and lasses. Now-a-days the apprentice " must 
be trimm'd up from morning till night, a stick in his hand, 
with his hat all awry." The girls are no longer content to 
wear their bed gowns of " striped linen, pinn*d over behind ; 
thick shoes with large buckles, quilted petticoat, and stout 
Jersey stockings." These have been exchanged for silk dress, 
shawl, mantle, and pumps. 

It is necessary, in endeavouring to recall the old days, to 
remind ourselves that our forefathers lacked a good many 
things which we have come to regard as the necessaries of life. 
The gulf separating the off-hand use of the lucifer match from 
the time when lights had to be obtained by the laborious 
striking of flint and steel is simply immense. Pocket handker- 
chiefs were regarded as extravagant luxuries, their absence 
being provided for by a homely process which, if effecflual, was 
not elegant. The first hackney coach in the town made its 
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appearance in 1793; before that, the fair ladies who were not 
disposed to tramp through the muddy lanes on pattens, with 
skirts well tucked up, and attended by a lantern, had to charter 
one of the few sedan chairs which the place boasted. And 
they had no umbrellas until the century was well advanced- 
The first inhabitant — it is doubtful whether it was Mr. Samuel 
Newbould, or Mr. Holy, or Mr. John Greaves, merchant of 
Fargate, for the honour has been claimed for all of them — who, 
greatly daring, ventured into the streets with an umbrella, was 
greeted with shouts of derision on the part of scornful 
passers-by. We should possibly smile if we could see him now, 
but for another reason, for the umbrella with which Mr, 
Greaves first astonished Sheffield was of fearful and wonderful 
const rudlion. It is, or was not long ago, kept as a curiosity 
by his descendant. Miss Law, of Western Bank. The ribs 
were jointed in the middle, so that the cover attached to them 
doubled back ; and the upper part of the stick being propor- 
tionately short, the whole, when folded, was about fourteen 
inches long, though it made up in bulk what it lacked in 
length. The idea evidently was to constru(5l an umbrella that 
could be carried in the capacious pockets then in vogue. 
When it had to be hoisted, there was a jointed stick to fit into 
the upper part, making the whole of suitable length. When 
the father of the late Mr. George Hadfield, M.P. (who was 
warehouseman to Mr. Greaves, and took to wife one who was 
domestically employed in the family), went off to Howard 
Street Chapel on a wet Sunday with an umbrella of this kind, 
his sons were so ashamed of being associated with the scorned 
novelty that they would not l^ seen with him, but chose 
another route. And when William Trickett, Master Cutler in 
1 77 1, appeared with an umbrella, his brother Enoch joined in 
the general derision, with the remark, " See thee, ahr Bill's 
getten a waukin stick wi' petticots on." 

We get a useful glimpse at the customary attire of middle- 
class shopkeepers in the description of the dress of Nathan 
Andrews, the murdered watchmaker, when his body was found 
on Loxley Edge.* He had on white stockings, short black 
gaiters, black breeches, waistcoat, and coat ; and at first sight 

• See post., Chapter III. 
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the corpse was thought to be that of the parson, who wore a 
similar dress. The day when any self-respecfting citizen would 
venture to show himself in trousers was far distant. Those 
garments had, in their turn, like the umbrellas which preceded 
them, to run the gauntlet of popular disfavour. Mr. Marriott, 
founder of the firm which became Marriott and Atkinson, was 
the pioneer in this line. When, after a visit to London, 
he revealed himself to his astonished townsmen in trousers, he 
was greeted with the exclamation : " Whoi, lad, thou*s get ten 
breeches wi' chimbley poipes on 'em. Where iver did'st get 
*em ? " The ridicule was so merciless that Mr. Marriott 
thought it prudent to put them away in a drawer until more 
enlightened times dawned. But, one day, when he was at 
work, some frolicsome friends went to his wife, and, by 
professing they had "the mester's" authority, got possession of 
the "breeches with chimney pipes" and pawned them. So 
when he wanted them for his next visit to London, he had 
perforce to go in more ancient costume. 

Our ancestors had, however, something that we can do 
very well without — wigs. They were made plain for work-a- 
day wear, with sausage curls over the ears ; but bag wigs, with 
more or less amplitude of tail, were donned for great occasions. 
In the middle of the century, the Rev. John Pye, of Nether 
Chapel, paid a guinea for his wigs, but later, the price was 
increased, and on occasion he gave as much as two guineas. 
Citizens with any claims to position, who did not affe(5l wigs, 
wore their hair long, and powdered, often with a pigtail. By 
an A6i of Queen Anne, penalties were imposed for the use of 
powder not made of starch, or with adulterated starch. When, 
in 1795, Pitt, looking round for objecfls of taxation, put a tax 
of a guinea a head on all who used hair-powder, Ridgard and 
Bennet, the stationers in High Street, had an office for 
granting hair powder certificates. But Pitt, though he raised 
;f 200,000 a year by this tax, gave to the pracflice a blow which, 
added to the popular feeling against wasting on the hair flour 
which would be better employed in feeding the starving 
multitude, led to its gradual disuse and ultimate abandonment. 
For a time it was a point of honour on the part of those who 
upheld the Government and its warlike policy, to make hair- 
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powder a sign of loyalty. On the part of the Whigs, and 
especially by the sympathisers with the French Revolution, it 
was regarded as no less a duty to refuse to powder. Noble- 
men and gentlemen entered into mutual engagements not to 
wear their hair tied or powdered, and "crop clubs" were 
formed, the qualification for membership being the close cutting 
of the hair. Short hair and the absence of powder thus came 
to be regarded as the token of Revolutionary sentiments ; the 
** crop ears " retaliating on the powdered ones by dubbing 
them " guinea pigs." But dearth cured all this, and the dire 
necessity of cheapening flour made it a patriotic duty, over- 
riding party animosities, to economise every grain of wheat for 
the purposes of food. And personal cleanliness was the gainer 
too, for the grease needed to make the powder stick rendered 
the hair a nasty, coat-soiling mess. Mr. Tillotson of High- 
field, and Dr. Ernest, house surgeon to the Infirmary from 
1798 to 1 841, are said to have continued the use of hair-powder 
after all others had abandoned it. 

Mr. Jobson, one of the founders of the stove-grate works at 
Roscoe Place, was the last Sheffielder to adhere to the old 
fashion of wearing his hair in a queue. There was a wide- 
spread and generally believed local tradition that this particular 
appendage came to a sensational end, the story being that, as 
the worthy man sat in St. Philip's Church one Sunday, a 
military joker, in the pew behind, cut it off. But this was an 
exaggeration of a milder incident. What really happened was 
this. Mr. Jobson, conscious of some movement behind him, 
turned sharply round, and detecfled an officer of the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, not really cutting the pigtail, but afFecfling to do so 
by moving his first and second fingers as if they were scissors. 
He said nothing, but the next day he called at the barracks, 
and had an interview with the commander, Lord Robert 
Manners. The lively subaltern himself got a good wigging, 
and had to make an ample apology, accompanied by a dona- 
tion of £s ^o ^^® Infirmary. 

There are early references — from 1641 downwards — to the 
provision of pipes and tobacco on various occasions, but chiefly 
for the commonalty, since, among others, tobacco was used in 
the form of snuff" far more generally than for smoking. The 
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consumption of snufF was so large that silver and plated snuff- 
box making was a distin(5l industry. And somehow, Mr. 
Joseph Wilson, who was associated with Thomas Bolsover, 
the inventor of silver-plating, in button making on Bakers' 
Hill, got hold of a secret which has shown that the preparation 
of snuff can be more profitable than the manufacture of the 
boxes in which it is handed round, so obtaining for Sheffield 
the preeminence kept by the Top Mill to the present day. 
Mr. Wilson is comprehensively described, in the Diretftory of 
1774, as "silversmith, saw maker, tobacco and snuff manu- 
fa(5lurer, Highfield, near Sheffield." There was a contemporary 
firm of Dickenson and Barker, tobacconists and snuff makers, 
in Fargate. 

There were some curious burial customs. The overseer's 
accounts for 1668* record the receipt of ;^2 los. od. for "bury- 
ing Mr. Ratcliffe daughter in lynnen." She was the daughter- 
in-law of Mr. Francis Ratcliffe of Sheffield Manor, agent of 
the Earl of Arundel, and wife of Henry Ratchffe, of Holme 
Hall, near Rotherham. An Acfl of 1666 (18 Car. H. c. 4) 
ena(5led that for the encouragement and protedlion of the 
woollen manufadlures a fine of £^, to be paid to the poor of 
the parish, should be levied if any person were buried in any 
sort of grave dress not entirely composed of wool. It must 
not be supposed that Mr. Ratcliffe got off with payment of half 
the statutory fine when his daughter-in-law was buried (28 
January, 1668-9) i^ linen, for no doubt the other moiety went 
into the pocket of the informer. The Acft proving " ineffe(5lual 
for lessening the importation of linnen from beyond sea and 
incouragement of woollen and paper manufacflures in this 
kingdom," another statute was passed in 1677 (30 Car. H. c. 3) 
which decreed that no corpse must be buried in any shirt, 
shift, sheet, or shroud, or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, 
gold or silver, or any stuff other than is made of sheep's wool, 
or be put in any coffin lined with any material not made of 
sheep's wool only. Judges at assize and justices at quarter 
sessions were direcfted to give notice of the Adf in their charges, 
and it was ordered to be read in churches on the first Sunday 

* Quoted in Sheffield Times and Iris, Nov. 22 andDec. 6, 1873. 
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after St. Bartholomew's Day for seven years. It was rigorously 
enforced, and persons in holy orders were required to take an 
affidavit in every case, from a relative of the deceased at the 
time of the interment, showing that the statute had been 
complied with. 

The law was of the same class as those direcfled against 
round hats and covered buttons. Legislation of this kind was 
a very old attempt to protedl the woollen trade and makers of 
woollen caps. In 1482 {temp, Henry IV.), a law was passed 
prohibitihg the fulling and making of caps by machinery ; and 
this statute was revived in 1552 (Edward VI.). But as the 
people would have felt hats instead of woollen caps, the cap 
trade had so much declined that, towards the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, there was further legislation. The use of foreign 
material in the manufacflure was first prohibited in 1566 ; and 
this proving inefFedli ve, in 1 571 an Acfl was passed (13 Eliz.,c. 19) 
requiring that all persons above six years of age, with certain 
exceptions, should, on Sundays and holidays, wear a cap of 
wool made in England, under a penalty of 3/4 a day. It was 
for defiance of this statute that a "great number of persons" 
were fined "for wearing hatts and not cappes in Sheffelde 
Church" in 1578.* The preamble to the Acfl of Edward IV. 
is an interesting instance of the antiquity of the resistance by 
hand-makers to machinery. It recites that : 

" Hats, bonnets, and caps, as well single as double, were 
wont to be faithfully made, wrought, fulled, and thicked by 
men's strength, that is to say, with hands and feet, and thereby 
the makers of the same have honestly before this time gained 
their living, and kept many apprentices, servants, and good 
houses, till now of late that, by subtle imagination, to the 
destrudlion of the labours and sustenance of many men, such 
hats, bonnets, and caps have been fulled and thicked in fulling 
mills, and in the said mills the said hats and caps be broken, 
and deceitfully wrought, and in no wise by the mean of any 
mill may be faithfully made, to the great damage of our 
Sovereign lord the King and of all his subjecfts, and to the final 
undoing of such which be the makers of hats, caps, and bonnets." 

The penalty imposed on all who offered for sale hats or 
caps produced by mechanical power was 40/ — an enormously 
heavy fine then. 

* Independent, O^ober 16, 1890. 
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The fight against covered buttons was continued to much 
later times. The Sheffield people, as large makers of horn 
buttons, of many different kinds for common wear, and of 
metal and plated buttons for coats and waistcoats and gaiters 
of better quality, had a special interest in resisting the intro- 
ducftion of covered buttons, and were zealous to enforce 
the laws forbidding their use. There are records of prosecu- 
tions of offenders firom 1720 to 179 1. In the latter year a 
tailor was convidled in a penalty of forty shillings a dozen for 
setting covered buttons on a gentleman's waistcoat, and the 
wearer in a like penalty for appearing in the garment so 
adorned. In 1802, the master and journeymen button makers 
of the town gave public notice of their intention to lay 
informations, under the Statute 8th of Queen Anne, against all 
tailors using, and other persons wearing, garments having 
buttons covered with cloth and other stuff, whereby they 
incurred penalties of £^ and 40s. They allowed four weeks 
as an opportunity for removing the obnoxious buttons, and 
during that period there was a very general substitution of the 
legal ones ; but some who did not conform were proceeded 
against. The magistrates, however, gave so little encourage- 
ment that the button makers, shirking the expense and odium 
of enforcing an obsolete statute, let the matter drop. After 
that the law, although it remained long unrepealed, fell into 
dissuetude, and covered buttons were extensively worn with- 
out let or hindrance. 

A certain "A. Chalmer, of Darnal," though otherwise 
unknown to fame, has made us his debtors by leaving quaint 
records of marriages and funerals which throw a vivid light 
on the customs of the eighteenth century.* He tells how 
when Mr. Samuel Staniforth, having been married at Bradfield 
on the 19th July, 1722, "being Attercliffe Feast Day," came 
to Darnall Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Staniforth " kept three tables 
every day," and they had maid servants, and under maid 
servants, and man servants. 

"A. Chalmer" excelled himself in describing the obsequies 
(May 6, 1721) in the " Upper Meeting place at ye very bottom 

• Independent, 0(ftober 16, 1890. 
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of ye isle," of young Mr. John Bagshawe, of Hucklow Hall. 
It was a great event among the Nonconformists, for the 
deceased was grand-nephew to the " Apostle of the Peak"; his 
grandmother was one of the Brights, of Whirlow, and his 
step-grandmother the daughter of an ejecfled minister. His 
widowed mother had taken, as her second husband, the Rev. 
Daniel Clark, minister at AtterclifFe and assistant minister at 
the Upper Chapel ; and his sister, who became heiress of 
the family, was afterwards the wife of Aylmer Riche, of 
BuUhouse.* Mr. John Bagshawe was only twenty years of 
age when he died. Unfortunately Chalmer does not tell us at 
what house the sumptuous funeral entertainment, which he 
thus so quaintly and graphically describes, took place : 

** They gave gloves and hatbands . . . Then men served 
first with a glass of sack on a silver hand salver. The ladies 
were invited downstairs to dinner, and filled up table with 
gentlemen afterwards. Other gentlemen were invited to dinner. 
First, cool tankards, yt a glass of white wine, yt a glass of red. 
Corps lay in dining room in an extraordinary good coffin, no 
Paul over him, very good grave clothes, room hung with 58 
black clothes, four large sconces with tall candles on each [side] 
ye coffin, and two mourners, one at each end, in black 
clothes, and mourning hats, and hatbands, and relieved by 
other two. About 4 o'clock mourners came down out of the 
chamber over ye hall into withdrawing room, where corps lay, 
and the minister went out in the room for his band. Then out 
as follows: — Mr. Clark, his wife as chief mourner, with his 
cloak on ; Mr. Ort on Mrs. Grace (Bagshawe, deceased's sister), 
Mrs. Hayward on Mrs. Dun (deceased's mother was a Miss 
Dunne, of AtterclifFe), Mr. De la Rose on Mrs. Jonat. Clark, 

Mr. Blyth on Mrs. Sheffield, on Mrs. Mason. He was 

carried in a hearse drawn by pair of their own mares first, then 
follows mourning coach with Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Dun, Mrs. 
Grace (Bagshawe), and Mrs. Sheffield ; Mr. Clark, and his 
sister Sarah on horseback, somebody rode in her coach fore- 
most the corps. Then mourning coach 4 horses, then 
Sheriffs (Mr. Richard Bagshawe, of Castleton, and The Oaks, 
Norton) coach, 4 horses, his lady and son in it; Mr. Some- 
body's large coch ; Mr. Offley (of Norton) on horseback. Mr. 

• •• The Bagshawes of Ford," by Mr. William H. G. Bagshawe. Grace 
Bagshawe was married to Mr. Riche, by Mr. Harris, minister of Attercliffe 
Chapel, December 4, 1722, the constables and churchwardens being 
present, as Chalmer records, to keep good order. 
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Wadsworth preached a funeral oration for him from the xi. of 
Heb. last close, 4th verse, * He being dead yet liveth.* All had 
gloves and dined. Ordinary sort were in kitchen, and had a 
separate dinner in low parlour, but good beef and veal and 
lamb. Gentleman's table there were ham and tongues, 
piddgeon pies, roast pig, lamb, fowls. Wine there plenty, 
sack, and, to put into close mourning,* fine kickshawes in the 
middle of the table; and on Sunday, nth May, Mr. Blyth 
preached another funeral sermon for Mr. Bagshaw. Text was 
in Gen. 37th, 30 verse, last clause, *The child is not, and I, 
whither shall I go ? * Pulpit and seat being hung with black. 

6 gentlewomen and gentlemen mourners." 

The mother of the gentleman thus elaborately interred, 
Mrs. Clark, "my good friend and pious gentlewoman," as 
Chalmer calls her, died February 3rd, 1722-3. 

"She was buried the Thursday following at Upper Meeting 
place, in a new vault digged on purpose for her on the left 
hand meeting place as one goes into the south door, f.^., ye 
door towards Hossopfield (Alsop Fields), her son Mr. Bagshaw 
— up and set up in ye same vault.* Bearers of ye pole were 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Trout. At feet ye first Mr. De la Rose and Mr. 
Smith, then Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Blythe, at head and last, 
Mr. Heywood and Mr. Ash, all Independent and Presbyterian 
ministers. She was carried in an hearse made by Mr. Hall, 
drawn by their own mares, then their own coach drawn by 
Mr. Offley's 4 horses, with Mrs. Dun, Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. 
Grace Rich, Mrs. Mason, and Mrs. Sarah Clark, Mr. Clarke, 
as chief mourner in his black cloke, and Mr. Rich in his, on 
horseback. Mr. Bagshaw's coach only carried Mr. Bagshaw 
and Mr. Offley. Mr. Wadsworth spake at the funeral, 

7 Eccle., and last part of ist verse. Mr. Blyth preached 
another at Attercliffe meeting in afternoon Sunday following, 
upon Psalm 27, from 10 verse to the end. Vault cost 
£S 1 8s. 6d." 

At the burial (June 23rd, 1723-4) of "that good Christian 
and orthodox Divine," Mr. De la Rose, there was " a general 
mourning through his church. Jno. Smith bought himself 
mourning, and if the rest of his church had been in as good a 
capacity as Jno. Smith, his church had all of it been in sable. 
Mr. Blythe read a dull funeral oration." 

* I have ventured to make a few alterations in Mr. Chalmer's punc- 
tuation, by way of rendering his account somewhat clearer ; but these 
phrases I cannot pretend to explain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Condition and Habits of the Workmen — Notable 

Crimes. 

n^HE best help we have towards an appreciation of the 
-*" charadler and condition of the artizans of Sheffield in 
the eighteenth century is to be found in the songs of Joseph 
Mather. These frank and wholly unconventional effusions 
throw a vivid light on the habits and modes of thought of the 
workman. Mather was himself a file-cutter — or file-hewer, as 
it was then called. He spent his life amid the operatives, 
taking some share in their labours and their sufferings, and 
more than his share of their rude pleasures. For as a singer 
of his own songs, he enjoyed a large measure of the popularity 
which expresses itself in terms of drink at the public-houses 
frequented by the operatives ; and his presence was sought 
after in a way hardly conducive to steady application at the 
bench. A very favourite way of indicating to obnoxious 
manufacfturers the disfavour in which they were held, or of 
retorting upon magistrates for decisions deemed to be unjust, 
was to persuade Mather to sing, in places where they were 
congregated, satires ridiculing their ways, or reviling their 
doings in scathing language. Thus when any particular 
trade had a quarrel with the employers, Mather was taken to 
sing his lampoons at the public-house where the masters spent 
their evenings ; or if the justices had offended, he would be 
stationed on court-day opposite the Cutlers' Hall, to satirise 
them as they dispersed after discharging their duties. 

One cutlery manufa(5lurer, Jonathan Watkinson of Silver 
Street, who had incurred the fierce indignation of the work- 
men by inaugurating a system of counting thirteen to the 
dozen, came under Mather's lash ; and it was applied lustily 
in several bitterly personal songs. Watkinson was Master 
Cutler at the time (1787), and in virtue of his office he gave a 
bespeak night at the theatre. The gallery was packed by 
indignant cullers, and, led by Mather, they roared out the 
vivisecflory chorus of " Watkinson and his Thirteens ** with 
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such persistence as finally to drive the unfortunate man out of 
the house. The late Mr. John Wilson, to whom we are 
indebted for these and other particulars of Mather's life and 
songs,* was informed that the ballad drove Watkinson still 
further — that is to his grave. Whether this were so or not, it 
is certain that life was made a burden to him by Mather's 
invecflives, hurled in a song which remained for many years a 
prime favourite at workmen's convivialities. It never failed 
to bring down the house long after the original quarrel had 
been forgotten, and when, indeed, the custom of counting even 
fourteen as twelve had been accepted. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that when Saturday night came and 
found Mather without any wages to draw, or unable to coax 
any from an obdurate employer, he would go about the streets 
seated on a grinder's donkey, with his face to its tail, vending 
his songs and amusing the populace with his quips and jests. 
The incident gives a finishing touch to the picftures which 
have been drawn of the neighbourhood of the old market place 
on Saturday nights, when the crowd of cutlers and their wives 
wandered about, providing for the Sunday dinner or buying 
clothing, amid the stalls of the butchers and fruiterers and 
fishmongers, the shoemakers and tinmen, the leather breeches* 
makers and the vendors of buckles, and the old women with 
their meal tubs, and the noisy criers of ballads and last dying 
speeches and confessions. We can well imagine that Mather 
would take especial care to loiter with his animal opposite the 
old Debtors' Gaol in Pudding Lane (King Street), with whose 
interior he was not unacquainted, intent on holding up that 
arbitrary official, the gaoler, to the ridicule of prisoners peering 
through their gratings, and not without a malicious hope that 
another of his favourite butts. Buggy Eyre, constable and 
market keeper, might, in the Roundabout House over the way, 
be within earshot of his scurrility. And we may be sure that 
these escapades did not finish without many an adjournment 
to " Shout-'em-Downs," or the HuUett, or the Cock, or the 
Old Tankard, or the Ball, or other familiar drinking place. 

• The Songs of Joseph Mather, with Memoir, Introdudion, and Notes 
by John Wilson. Sheffield : Pawson and Brailsford. 1862. 
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Grinders always had a reputation above that of other 

craftsmen for uncouthness and brutality. Ebenezer Elliott 

wrote : 

There draws the grinder his laborious breath ; 

There, coughing, at his deadly trade he bends. 

Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death : 

Scorning the future, what he earns he spends ; 

Debauch and riot are his bosom friends.* 

Here expression is given to the wide-spread opinion that the 
vices of this class were attributable to the recklessness caused 
by the fatal nature of their calling — to the feeling that, as they 
were doomed to short lives, they might as well have merry 
ones, filled with the selfishness of low enjoyments, and callous 
as to all other human beings. But whatever may have been 
the case when Elliott wrote, this explanation is not applicable 
to the earlier days when grinding was done under conditions 
more, rather than less, favourable to health, as compared with 
other processes. 

Sir Arnold Knight, when discussing, in 181 9, the subjecfl of 
grinders* asthma, asserted that, until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, grinding was not a distincfl branch of 
business, but was performed by men who also engaged in 
various other departments of the cutlery trade, and who were 
consequently exposed but seldom, and then only for a short 
time, to the injurious effecfls of the grinding wheel. This 
statement was used as one explanation of the fa(5l that the 
century was far advanced before the grinders* disease mani- 
fested itself, or at least before the occupation was noted as 
specially unhealthy. No authority was given for the assertion, 
which seems to have been accepted without question. It has 
been repeated by Dr. J. C. Hall, and subsequent writers on the 
subjecfl. And, startling as it is in the light of modern ideas, it 
in no way conflicfls with the traditions still found among the 
older workmen as to former conditions of industry. Men are 
still remembered who forged their own blades and springs, 
marked, hardened, and tempered them at their own houses; 
and ground them themselves at one of the wheels; finally 
making them up ; and thus carrying out, with one pair of 
hands, all the processes, except acflually making the scales, 

• •• Village Patriarch." Book V., 4. 
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necessary to the producflion of a knife. And in none of the 
older records are grinders spoken of as a separate class. By 
the regulations of the Manor Court, 1570, the occupier of a 
wheel is not to suffer any person who does not reside within 
the lordship or liberties to grind knives there, and the wheels 
are always called "cutler wheels," not "grinder or grinding 
wheels." Thus Harrison, in his Survey (1637), says : "These 
rivers are very profitable unto the Lord in regard to the mills 
and cutler wheeles that are turned by these streames, which 
weeles are employed for the grinding of knives by four or five 
hundred Mr. workmen that gives severall marks." 

Whether, however, treated as a separate craft, or whether 
done by cutlers incidentally as one among other processes, 
grinding, by water power, in wheels freely open to the 
circulation of best country air, cannot have been accompanied 
by the injuriousness experienced in the closer rooms and more 
populous places used after the application of steam. It is 
notorious that saw grinders, who adhered longer than other 
branches to the old water wheels, were far healthier than their 
fellows. But whatever the explanation of the freedom of 
grinders from special diseases in the older days, the facfl that 
they were so free disposes effecflually of the short-and-merry 
life theory, as accounting for their recklessness. Their rough 
habits may well have been the outcome of comparative isolation, 
of the freedom from control that they enjoyed in the remotest 
valleys of Rivelin, Sheaf, Porter, and Don, where there was 
little check upon their doings. And, being a law unto them- 
selves, they became, as Elliott describes them, arbitrary 
" blackguards." 

The first Mr. Samuel Roberts, who wrote with a personal 
knowledge of the Sheffield manners and customs of the late 
eighteenth century, described the brutal usage which boys had 
to undergo before they were made "free of the wheel." A 
mere payment of foot-ale did not suffice ; their "footing" had 
to be made good by bodily indignities, and there can be little 
doubt that the account given in " Tom and Charles," a moral 
story of two grinder lads, of the manner in which the grinders 
ingeniously coupled cruelty to the apprentice with brutality to 
a cat, was drawn from a real incident. 
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It may be remembered, however, in fairness to the grinders, 
that theirs was no enviable lot. If not liable to grinders' 
asthma in the times when " the dairy maid," as they called the 
water wheel, was their motive power, they yet might, at any 
moment, be maimed or killed, by a defecflive stone flying. Mr. 
John Wilson rescued from oblivion a song, very popular at 
grinders' festivals, of which the refrain was : " There's few 
suffer such hardships as we poor grinders do." 

In summer time we can't work till water does appear, 
And if this does not happen, the season is severe ; 
Then our fingers are numb'd by keen winter frosts or snow, 
And few can brave the hardships that we poor grinders do. 

When war is proclaimed our masters quickly cry, 
" Orders countermanded, our goods we all lay by ; 
Our prices we must sattU, and you'll be stinted too " — 
There's few suffer such hardships as we poor grinders do. 

There seldom comes a day but our dairy maid goes wrong. 
And if that does not happen, perhaps we break a stone. 
Which may wound us for life, or give us our final blow — 
For there's few that have such hardships as we poor grinders do. 

Nor must it be supposed that the grinders had by any 

means a monopoly of barbarous manners and rough horseplay. 

Even in trades conducfled under conditions more favourable to 

good order and more conducive to self-respec5l, there was much 

lawless licence. Mr. John Holland, who was brought up as 

an optical instrument maker, has left on record a wail over the 

irrehgion and drunkenness which characflerised the men in 

Procflor and Beilby's workshops ; and the new industry of 

silver-plating, destined to play so important a part in the 

prosperity of the town, had, at first, demoralising effecfl upon 

the operatives. In the absence of local skill, workmen had to 

be brought from other towns, or itinerant tinkers had to be set 

to work on the nobler metals. Mr. Samuel Roberts gives a 

deplorable account of the morale of these importations:* 

" They were indifferent characflers — many of them 
very bad ones ; therefore, during the first forty years, the 
journeymen platers were, as a body, the most unsteady, 
depraved, and idle of all other workmen. They were not only 
depraved themselves, but the source of depravity in others. 

• See Samuel Roberts's Autobiography, p. 37. 
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They were, in fadl, in many respedls a pest to the town. The 
masters could neither do without them, nor obtain better. 
They were therefore forced to give them high wages, and to 
wink at all their irregularities. From this cause the masters 
were continually enticing the workmen from each other's 
houses, giving them money to hire with them, and letting them 
get into their debt as a kind of security. There were, in 
consequence, continual disputes between masters and work- 
men, and between masters and masters about them, so that 
they almost occupied all the time of the patient Mr. Wilkinson 
and the impatient Mr. Athorpe, during one day in the week, in 
the little old Justice Room at the Cutlers' Hall. The masters 
suffered too much all kinds of drinking, rudeness, and profane 
swearing in the workshops, and once a year, about September, 
they gave a sort of saturnalia, called the Candlelight Supper, at 
a public house where the workmen, the workwomen, and the 
masters of other trades connecfled with them, were all Hail 
fellows — well met. At that period many of the most prospering 
masters were such as had been of the few steady workmen. 
In the manufacflory in which Mr. Winter and my father had a 
share, the burnishing women and girls worked in a passage 
room between two rooms containing workmen of the descrip- 
tion mentioned." 

The men used their power to dicflate their own terms to 
their employers to such an extent that " it was no uncommon 
thing for men in a shop to demand £^o or ;^ioo to support 
them whilst they went off *on spree*; and one instance has 
been given in which a party of seven braziers, who had been 
absent for a week (on the strength of money already advanced 
by their masters), sent two of their number for another ;^io 
each, to be added to their individual debts. On this condition 
only would they promise to return the following week ; and 
their demand was complied with."* Mr. Nicholson, who in 
1787 was a member of an early silver and silver-plating firm 
(Gainsford and Nicholson, Eyre Street), was accustomed to 
tell how two of his braziers kept hunters, whilst the employers 
had to walk ; and several of the men had the hair-dresser to 
attend them with powder at their respecflive manufacflories in 
working hours. It was only by slow degrees that the employers 
were able to throw off a vassalage as bad for the workpeople 
as for themselves, and to inaugurate a better state of things. 

• Paper on the Shefi&eld Assay Ofi&ce, by Mr. A. T. Watson. Literary 
and Philosophical Society's Transactions, October z, iSdg. 
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Judged by its treatment of subjedl living creatures, whether 
human or brute, the moral sense of the English people in the 
eighteenth century was deplorably low, and the Sheffield 
populace were no better than the rest. What has been said of 
apprentices is true of others in a dependent position. The 
story, to be told in subsequent chapters, of the attitude 
of the inhabitants towards the Methodists, and all who 
could be bullied, is not pleasant reading. The punishments of 
stocks, the pillory, and the gallows, brutal in themselves, were 
made more brutal by the gibes of a reviling mob. The cuck- 
stool, as a rough cure for scolding women, was barbarous 
enough, but it was not so bad as the sight of a wife, led by her 
husband in a halter to Paradise Square, or the Market Place, 
and there sold to the highest bidder. Thus, in 1796, John 
Lees, " steel burner," sold his wife to Samuel Hall, fellmonger, 
for sixpence. " She was delivered up with an halter round her 
neck, and the clerk of the market received 4d. for toll." In 
another case the sale took place in Paradise Square. Although 
buyer and bought lived together afterwards without any marks 
of public opprobrium or loss of caste, it would be unfair to 
regard the transaction as one of common occurrence. It was, 
indeed, sufficiently rare to become the theme of a street song : 

In Sheffield market, I declare 

'Tis true, upon my life, 
A cotton spinner t' other day, 

By auction sold his wife. 

An outrage of this kind is recorded as late as 1822. The 
price paid to the vendor, a hatter, was five shillings, a silver 
watch, and a gold chain. The chronicler gives the names of 
the parties to the transadlion and quaintly adds : " The lady, 
it seems, was nothing loath to the transfer." 

Fairs and feasts, amid much rough kindliness and 
neighbourly feeling, were made opportunities for unbridled 
orgies. Those who can remember the scenes at Rotherham 
Statutes, when farmers' lads and lasses stood in the church- 
yard or the streets, to be poked and examined by hirers like so 
many slaves, need not regret that the Sheffield Statute hirings 
were discontinued many years earlier. But the circumstances 
which led to their abolition were not creditable. They were 
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held on the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude (Ocflober i8), and 
they were looked upon by the cutler lads of the town as fitting 
opportunity for indulging in coarse horseplay at the expense 
of the country bumpkins who came to be hired. Verbal rude- 
ness of the broadest kind was but a small part of the indignity 
the poor chattels had to undergo. All manner of praiflical 
jokes were perpetrated. Many a torn coat displayed where a 
nail had been driven through it, to fasten its wearer to a post ; 
and often did the lasses find themselves pinned to their 
neighbours, or even fastened by stitches and thread. These, 
and worse enormities, rose to such a pitch that the country 
people, at length, wisely declined exposing themselves to them, 
and the statutes died out. 

It is not surprising that, when human beings were thus 
treated, dumb animals had an uncommonly bad time. On 
Statute day, dogs were more brutally ill-used than lads and 
lasses. For by bad old custom there had been set up a 
prescriptive right to whip all dogs found at large in the streets ; 
and, armed with heavy whips, the populace hunted the luck- 
less curs with unsparing cruelty, chivveying them from street 
to street, and beating them at times even to death. This 
pradlice long survived the statutes, and it was to some extent 
carried out in the recollecflion of men whose memory went 
back to the early years of the present century. 

The Hallamshire artizans have ever taken keen delight in 
field sports, and notable skill in woodcraft has, through all 
time, been found compatible with skill in the smithy and the 
wheel. The wastes, and commons, and moors, and streams 
surrounding the town afforded large opportunity for indulgence 
— sometimes with, but more often without the leave of the lord 
of the manor — in the pursuit of game. Harrison, in 1637, 
reported that the manor was "furnished with red deer and 
fallow," and he estimated the number in the Park alone at one 
thousand, " whereof deer of antlers is two hundred." There 
were also, he said, " hares and some rows, with pheasants and 
great store of partridges, and moor game in abundance, both 
black and red ; also moor cocks, moor hens, and young pootes 
upon the moors ; as also mallard, teale, hearnshewes, and 
plover. The chiefest fishing within this manor is in the rivers 
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that passeth through the same, wherein are great store of 
salmons, trouts, chevens, eels, and other small fish." As the 
Earls of Shrewsbury wisely allowed the " apron men'* to have 
a wild day among their deer once a year, so landowners in 
later times have encouraged the visits of the workmen's 
harriers, the ingeniously economical keeping of which has been 
so marked a charadleristic of the neighbourhood. But prose- 
cutions for such offences as "breaking into Rivehng forrest 
and killing a stag," and edidls against hunting, shooting, or 
destroying" game, running through the centuries, show that the 
Sheffield men, while availing themselves of such opportunities 
of legitimate sport as came in their way, had no scruples at 
adding the excitement of poaching to the joys of the chase. 

There were other amusements less manly and defensible — 
amusements which derived their fierce excitement from the 
sheer brutality of cruelty to animals. Bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, dog-fighting, and cock-fighting, afforded a delight not 
inferior to that supplied by frequent prize fights on the 
conmions around the town. In this, it is true, all that can be 
said of the Sheffield artizans is that they were not in advance 
of the public sentiment of the time, whether in their own class* 
or among those of higher social position. Oliver Heywood* 
gives a vivid account of the demoralising scenes at Halifax 
cookings, in which "gentlemen" disgraced themselves more 
than "the poorer sort." Cock-heel maker and cock-weapon 
maker are recognised trades in the old diredlories. " A feeder 
of cocks" was a distindl calling, often leading direcfl to the 
gallows. George Lockey, executed at York in 1789 for 
murder, had given up shoemaking to become a cock feeder. 
Oxley, too, Spence Brough ton's confederate in the robbery 
of the Rotherham mail (of which more hereafter), had 
abandoned his employment and " turned his attention entirely 
to cocking ;" and Broughton followed him to Leicester, where 
he had gone " to the cookings," to recover his share of the 
spoil. Broughton's downward career was traced to the time 
when he became the companion of gamblers and sharpers, and 
began to attend cookings and races. The cockpit in fadl was 

• Diary (Turner's edition), vol. ii., page 272. 
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as sure a road to ruin as the turf. As villages and towns and 
counties now compete against one another at cricket and foot- 
ball, so in those days the championship they aspired to was to 
breed cocks that could kill those of the rival community. 

Bull-baiting, which was encouraged by the Lord of the 
Manor in 1632, was, as late as 1802, defended in the House of 
Commons from the point of view of the bull, no less than from 
that of the specflators. The bull, it was declared, felt a 
satisfacflion in the contest, the sport was characflerised as 
"manly," and one member exclaimed, "What a glorious sight 
to see a dog attack a bull.'* General Gascoyne " observed 
with regret a disposition to deprive the poor of their recrea- 
tions, and force them to pass their time in chanting in con- 
venticles." There was no great room for his fears so far as 
Sheffield was concerned, and many years were to elapse before 
bull -baiting and bear-baiting were suppressed. 

But the better public opinion was, much earlier, veering 
against an even less defensible amusement — that of making 
living cocks a kind of " Aunt Sally," the bird being tied to a 
stake and bombarded with heavy billets of wood. In 1752, 
the Town Trustees were at charges to distribute papers con- 
demning this diversion of throwing at cocks, and they took 
(1757) the more pracflical course of paying 14s. 6d. to cricket 
players on Shrove Tuesday " to entertain the populace and 
prevent the infamous pradlice." But the concourse was 
evidently disorderly, as a wall was thrown down during the 
cricket match, for the repair of which the Trustees had to pay. 
The same body went to some expense to get horses to the 
races at Crookes Moor — where is now Fulwood Road; and the 
subscriptions of the wealthier inhabitants were sufficiently 
liberal to justify the erecflion of a grand stand, whose memory 
is perpetuated in " Stand House." The first reference to 
these races is in 171 1. They were discontinued in 1781 ; and 
in 1790 the race stand was taken down, and " the produce 
divided among the original subscribers to its erecflion." 

There is no room to doubt that the Sheffield cutlers and 
grinders were distinguished in the midst of a generation 
addi(5\ed to intemperance by their drunken habits, and it may 
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be feared that even football, and the fine old Yorkshire game 
of knur and spell, and the quiet bowling green* and skittle 
alley and quoit ground, derived additional attradlions from the 
opportunities they gave for betting and heavy drinking. An 
acute knowledge of the ideal of bliss, as it presented itself to 
many a poor fellow doomed to a dismal life, was betrayed by 
the publican who put out the attractive announcement : " You 
may get drunk here for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, and 
have clean straw for nothing.'* When Nield visited the old 
Debtors* Gaol in King Street (1802), he found that large 
numbers of the prisoners were incarcerated for the non-pay- 
ment of alehouse scores, as was the case in most manufacfluring 
towns " where idleness and drunkenness prevail.*' 

Mather could and did write poems which were used as 
favourite hymns by Methodist class leaders. There constantly 
occur in his songs, even amongst the coarsest, sentences of 
unimpeachable piety, and references showing a very intimate 
knowledge of the Bible. The best of his effusions, though 
unrestrained in the grossness of their language, are filled with 
a righteous indignation at all forms of injustice, and are manly 
vindications of the rights of the humblest to independence and 
liberty. Yet they imply throughout that drunkenness, so far 
from being discreditable, is a praiseworthy diversion, and they 
deal with other forms of sensuality with a bald plainness which 
shows little advance in moral sense and delicacy from the time 
when Chaucer wrote his " Canterbury Tales.** Other popular 
Sheffield songs have for their burden the joys of drink. In a 
favourite " topical *' song which hit off the charadleristics of the 
various trades with a technical precision that ever brought 
down the gallery, whether sung in the theatre or at a losing 
feast, the cutler is described thus : 

Like his anvil, he's steady, to labour he's ready. 
He drinks, then he works, boys, again and again. 

In Mather's " Guinea Club Feast " the guests have made an 

•There were bowling greens near Bower Spring (Bowling Green 
Street), at Little Sheffield (Hermitage Street), Tudor Place (where the 
Lyceum Theatre now stands), and on the sight of the demolished Sheffield 
Castle, now occupied by Messrs. Nicholson's horse audtion yard. 
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agreement not to separate until they have drained every barrel, 
though they drink through the whole night. "The Nether 
Green Lad " is eulogised as a fine fellow, because 

In tipping a bumper he's exadly right. 
He'll dance, drink, and sing like a toper true-bom, 
And scorns to give out until three in the morn ; 
And then goes reeling home like a Nether Green lad. 

It was not only in the public-house that there was drinking. 
The ale pot not unfrequently stood on the idle anvil, and men 
gossiped and drank instead of working. The unknown writer 
of " The Jovial Cutlers'* depicts what was evidently a familiar 
scene — the incursion of an irate wife into the smithy. She is 
represented as reproaching her lazy spouse thus : 

Thou leads a plaguy drunken life ; 
Here thou sits, instead of working, 

Wi' thy pitcher on thy knee ; 
Come thee, thou'd be always lurking 

And I may slave myself for thee. 

• • • 

Ah ! thou great, fat, idle devil, 

Now I see thy goings on ; 
Here thou sits all t' day to revel, 

Ne'er a stroke of work thou's done ; 
If thou canst but get thy tankard 

Thou neither thinks o' work nor me. 



See thee, look what stays I've gotten ; 

See thee, what a pair of shoes ; 
Gown and petticoat half rotten, 

Ne'er a whole stitch in my hose ; 
Whilst, broil 'd up wi' noise and racket, 

Thou'dst swallow more than fills a butt — 
D it, tak' it, devil tak' it. 

It's better there than in thy gut. 

(Flings the liquor in his face.) 

Pray thee, look thee, all the forenoon 

Thou s wasted wi* thee idle way ; 
When does f mean to get thy sours done ? 

Thy mester wants 'em in to-day. 

So, too, the famous song, " The Cutlin* Heroes," indicates 
that however hard the pinch of poverty, however low the grade 
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of industry, ale, at least, must be found, and the gallery of the 
theatre patronised : 

Cum all yo cutlin heroes, where'er some 'er yo be, 
All yo wot works at flat-backs, cum lissen unto me ; 

A basketful for a shillin, 

To mak' em we are willin, 

For flat-backs and spotted hefts we daily mun be sellin, 
Or swap em for red herrins, ahr bellies to be fillin. 

A basketful o' flat-backs o'm sure we'll mak, or mooar. 

To ger reit into t' gallera, whear we can rant and roar. 

• 

Let's send for a pitcher o' ale, lad, for o'm gettin varra droi, 
O'm ommast chooakt wi' smitha sleek, the wind it is so hoi ; 

Ge Rafe an Jer a drop, 

They sen they cannot stop, 
They're i' sech a moita hurra to get to t' penny hop. 

It is only fair to admit that heavy drinking was not 
confined to the operatives. We have seen how the masters 
were wont to spend their evenings in the public-house, where 
they, too, were not free from the incursion of indignant wives 
— " mourning coaches," they were called. A once well-known 
song, entitled " Saturday Night," describes how the masters, 
having paid " reckonings" to the workmen ranged round the 
the door of the warehouse, forthwith repair to the beershop, 
" Where the fumes of tobacco and stingo invite, to feast jovial 
fellows on Saturday night ": 

Then while o'er the tankard such fun they are raising. 

Full often will fate their enjoyments annoy ; 
A scolding wife puts her unwelcome face in, 
An intruding guest that breaks in on their joy 

" What ! here again, Billy ? 

Why, sure man, thou'st silly ; 
O'd bum thee come home, or o'l dit up thy sight." 

' • How so, now, my jewel ? 

I'm sure that is cruel. 
To begrudge me a sup on a Saturday night." 

The accounts of the Town Trustees and the Cutlers* 
Company teem with entries showing how in the old days any 
bit of business had to be " wetted." As workmen could not 
do anything without their " 'lowance," so all sorts of visitors 
and officials had to be treated, while the City Fathers them- 
selves never met about some bit of arrangement or consultation 
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without there appearing an item " spent at " some tavern in 
connedlion therewith. They could not entertain an Archbishop 
without spending 7s. id. at the Cock and Mr. Watson's when 
consulting with the Master Cutler and Church Burgesses 
about the arrangements. " Spent at Mrs. Horsfield's at a 
meeting about the lamps, 4s. 6d. ;" " Mary Clarke, for Drink- 
ings, 14s. 6d. ;" " Mr. Watson, for wine when we went to see 
Mr. Eyre, 19s. 5d. ;" " Mrs. Horsfield for the like and tobacco, 
£1 OS. lod. ;" " Spent at a meeting to consult whether the 
waits might have coats and hatts or no, 3s. 4d. ;" " Spent at a 
meeting about indidling the midding stead behind the Shambles, 
3s. 6d." It was just the same with the Cutlers* Company. 
Thus : — " 1725. Spent at Mrs. Wood's with Mr. Clay to 
know for what purpose he was sending workmen abroad, is. ; 
Spent at Mrs. Wood's consulting about chusin a new company, 
2s. 6d." " 1726. Treating Vicar Dossie for liberty of the 
door and walk in the Churchyard, 6s. ; Charges of treating the 
Bishop (ye town as much), £6'' " 1730. When Lord Malton 
sent an invitation to ye town and Corporation, gave amongst 
ye servants, i6s. The town gave as much. Spent in treating 
two Assyrian Princes, £1 14s. The town did the same. Gave 
ye said two Princes, £$ 5s. The town did the same." " 1734. 
Spent at meeting to consult who should go inviting (to the 
Feast), 9s. 3d. ; made a present of cutleryware to ye Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk, £\ los. 6d." " 1739. Spent at the King's 
Head, about chusing a beadle." " 1741^ Spent consulting 
whether to bind a boy ;" and so forth perpetually. Proclama- 
tions of peace were celebrated by bonfires at the Town Hall, 
the Irish Cross, and the Market Place; with payments to 
trumpeters, drummers, or ringers, who were decked out with 
ribbons and cockades. Much gunpowder was exploded, and 
candles were stuck in the windows by way of illumination. 
The bells were set a-ringing on every conceivable occasion, and 
the cutlers promptly took this as a signal to lay aside their 
aprons, and flock to the public-house. 

In 1747 there was an attempt to restridl these excesses. 
The Town Colledlor was to be allowed twenty shillings with 
which to treat the freeholders on the anniversaries of the 
Restoration (1660), the King's accession, the King's coronation, 

D 
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and the Fifth of November, but there was to be no treating at 
the town's expense on any other public days ; and in 1749 it 
was resolved that the ringers were to be paid five guineas and 
no more for ringing on Sundays, " rejoicing days and all other 
usual occasions," except when they ring by order of the Town 
Collecflor on account of any nobleman or person of distindlion 
coming to the town.* But it was all in vain ; any excuse was 
good enough for a drinking bout. The ringers were continually 
receiving their extra half-guineas for ringing " on good news 
brought,** and the Town Trustees themselves still ameliorated 
the severity of their conferences "at King's Head, at a meeting 
concerning the water;** "at Mr. Watson*s in exchanging 
security for navigation shares ;** or " at Mr. Webster's to 
consider the relieving of the poor.** 

Even such sedate citizens as Joseph Gales, of the " Sheffield 
Register,** James Montgomery, in his younger days, Ebenezer 
Rhodes, of Peak Scenery fame, Charles Sylvester, who became 
famous for his scientific knowledge, and others of the more 
intellecflual inhabitants, were accustomed to meet " to discuss 
political and social topics ** in the Bull Inn, Wicker, known as 
" Billy Hill's parlour ** — in former times The *Sembly House. 
From this abode of harmony, this hot bed, as the authorities 
thought it, of sedition, Sylvester poured rhyming ridicule on 
the struttings of the Loyal Independent Volunteers. There, 
too, was concocfled the long-famous hoax played upon the 
Mayor of Doncaster in retaliation for his loyal zeal in sending 
flannel stockings and breeches for the comfort of the troops 
serving in the imbecile campaign in Flanders. Montgomery, 
under the cognomen of " Paul Positive,*' told in satiric verse 
how " the Mayor of Donchester ** had his head turned by the 
receipt of an official-looking document, informing him that 
King George, in recognition of his efforts, commanded him to 
repair to London to be knighted. His Worship, not scenting 
in the missive the wits of " Billy Hill's Parlour," was 
thoroughly taken in. The short-lived airs in which he indulged 
made him a general laughing-stock, and it is not surprising 

• ** Records of the Burgery of Shefi&eld, by J. D. Leader, passim, but 
especially pp. 333, 371, 372, 381, 382, 401-406. 
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that when, at Doncaster Sessions, Montgomery was sentenced 
to imprisonment in York Castle, there was no one in the court 
more pleased than the Mayor, who had been so mercilessly 
bantered by the rhymester of the " Sheffield Register." 

In the old days there was a standing item in the Town's 
Accounts for a dinner to the jurors attending the *Sembly 
Quest, or Court Leet ; and in course of time there occasionally 
crept in a modest item "for bread and drincke" to those 
attending the annual meeting at which the Town CoUedlor 
presented his accounts. Then there appear such entries as 
"for dynners of those that were present att takeing this 
accompt," sometimes varied into " dinners for the townesmen.*' 
The eighteenth century account boldly acknowledged "the 
dinner for the Trustees." If rumour does not belie the Town 
Trustees, there is, to this day, a survival of the custom. 

The Guardians of the Assay Office were accustomed to 
hold their annual meeting at one of the inns of the town — ^the 
George or the Angel — and even after they had premises of 
their own commodious enough for the transadlion of their 
business, they, up to 1832, wound up by adjourning to an 
hotel for dinner. Their "eating," on one occasion at the 
Tontine, was covered by a payment of £2^ but they drank 
malt liquor, and red port, and claret, and punch to the tune of 
£'^ IIS. 6d., while coffee and tea cost them 11/-. One of their 
earliest adls, after incorporation, on obtaining a house of their 
own, had been to purchase a dozen wine glasses, and to send 
out for wine, pipes, and tobacco. 

So far as serious crimes are concerned, Sheffield, in the 
eighteenth century, has no bad record. The compilation of 
criminal statistics had not yet become a fine art, and possibly 
if we had them, they would not, when the machinery for the 
detedlion of crime was so primitive, be of much value. But 
some fadls are attainable, and from them certain dedu(5Uons 
may be drawn. The list of executions at York Castle, shows 
that out of 185 cases in which capital punishment was inflidled 
in the seventeenth century, two only of the malefadlors were 
associated with Sheffield. One was a coiner; the other, a 
native of the town, was hung for taking part in a highway 
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robbery near Huddersfield. In the eighteenth century there 
were 223 culprits executed at York, and of these 13 were 
from Sheffield. By the barbarous and inhuman criminal code 
which, with difficulty, was only swept away bit by bit in the 
memory of men still living, the punishment of death was 
inflidled for all manner of trivial offences — offences against 
property being regarded as more serious than attacks on the 
person. It was a hanging matter to pick a man's pocket of 
any greater sum than twelvepence, or to steal goods of the 
value of five shillings from a shop. The only difference in 
punishment by which the law distinguished the most atrocious 
murder from cases like these, was that he who had slain 
another was executed within forty-eight hours of his con- 
vicflion, and his body was handed over to medical schools for 
dissedlion ; or, if the crime were particularly heinous, the 
corpse was hung in chains on the spot where the murder, or 
even robbery without murder, was committed. The remains 
of minor criminals were usually handed over to their friends 
for interment. 

Now this makes it all the more remarkable that the 
Sheffield culprits, hung at York, were so few. Of the thirteen, 
only four were executed for murder, and with two of these — 
the killing of a paramour and a case of infanticide — ^we need 
concern ourselves no further. Three instances out of the 
thirteen were, clearly, judicial murders of the innocent. One 
of these sufferers was a poor Atterclifie man named Hoyland, 
against whom, in 1793, a vile charge was trumped up, largely 
to obtain " blood money "; the others were Stephens and 
Lastly, whose case is sufficiently notorious in Sheffield annals 
to deserve further notice presently. In 1766 Thomas Taylor 
was executed for stealing divers goods and chattels from the 
dwelling-houses of Caleb Roberts and Matthew Lambert (the 
latter a Town Trustee), linen drapers, in the Market Place. 
In 1775 John Vickers suffered the extreme penalty for relieving 
two men — ^John Murfin and John Staniforth, of Darnall — of 
simdry small articles, on the road at Atterclifie. In 1786 two 
labourers (not Sheffield men) went to the gallows for breaking 
into the house of Duncan M'Donald, button maker, Sheffield ; 
and in 1790 George Moore, a blade forger and noted prize 
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fighter, living in the Park, who had enlisted into the 19th 
Foot, was executed for robbing a shop in York. The neigh- 
bours clubbed together enough money to take his father, who 
worked for the Saynors in Scargill Croft, to visit him in the 
condemned cell ; but having got as far as Brightside, the old 
man drank away all the money in a public-house, and returned 
home with the philosophic refledlion that he could have done 
no good to his son by seeing him. Another Sheffield man was 
hung in 1800, for forgery. 

Four cases remain which are worth more detailed attention 
as, for various causes, they stirred the depths of popular feeling 
and are retained in local memory with a vividness denied to 
far more important events. Frank Fearn was a good-for- 
nothing fellow, who as an apprentice had caused infinite 
trouble to his master, Mr. Ellis, file-maker of Westbar Green. 
In 1782, under the pretence that a watch club had been formed 
at Bradfield, he persuaded Mr. Nathan Andrews, a respe(5lable 
jeweller in High Street, to go to that village with watches. 
Pretending to show him a near way, Fearn decoyed him into 
a solitary place on Loxley Edge, and there brutally murdered 
him. He was apprehended the next night when in bed in 
Hawley Croft, and being positively identified was condemned 
and executed. The judge, on passing sentence, had ordered 
the body to be dissedled ; but afterwards, impressed by the 
heinousness of the crime, he directed that it should be hung in 
chains on a gibbet near the scene of the murder. And this 
was done. Mather pointed the moral in two ballads, in one of 
which the felon was represented as humbly repentant, but this 
hardly agrees with the story that on the scaffold he said, " My 
master has often told me I should die with my shoes on, so I 
shall pull them off and make him a liar.** The Burgery 
Accounts contain two entries relating to this event : — " 1782. 
July 30. Paid Mr. Wheat's bill on prosecuting Fearne for the 
murder of Nathan Andrews £i\ 19s.** " 1783. August 30. 
Paid Thomas Holdsworth for carrying gibbet post to Loxley 

15s." 

The popular tendency to gloat over gruesome things has 
delighted to trace the subsequent history of this gibbet post. 
Fearn "fell from his irons** on Christmas Day, 1797, and in 
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i8io the post was still standing "on the crest of Loxley." It 
is commonly believed to have been subsequently used as a 
foot bridge over the Rivelin or the Loxley ; and it has been 
stated that, having been washed down to Sheffield by a flood, 
it came into the possession of a builder and was used by him, 
along with a quantity of old material obtained by the removal 
of the Shrewsbury Hospital, in eredling a row of cottages. 
More curious is the difficulty the public mind has had in 
agreeing upon the locality of Nathan Andrews' shop. Church 
Lane, Bull Stake, and Fargate have all been named as its site, 
but the choice really lies between High Street and Campo 
Lane, in each of which a Nathan Andrew paid poor rates in 
1781. The Campo Lane assessment was the larger, but the 
weight of contemporary testimony is in favour of High Street. 

The last case in the immediate neighbourhood of Sheffield 
of the barbarous pracflice of gibbeting occurred ten years after 
Frank Fearn's execution. Like his, it made so lasting an 
impression that it has ever since remained a tragedy deeply 
engraven on the public imagination. It is the more notable 
as being the only recorded instance here of a once common 
crime — the robbery on the highway of His Majesty's mails. 
Yet it was something of a sordid business after all. There 
was none of the dramatic adventure usually associated with the 
" Knights of the Road " — no mail coach, with its gallant team 
and its complement of affrighted passengers "set up" by 
mounted highwaymen, demanding your money or your life 
with levelled pistol. The vi(5\im was just a poor solitary 
unresisting postboy driving a pony cart. The boy was blind- 
folded and tied to a hedge, what time the thoughtful thieves 
fastened his pony to a gate and relieved the mail of the 
Rotherham bag. But the boy was so gently bound that when 
the affair was quietly over he was able to release himself and 
to pursue his journey, minus his letters. 

The date was February, 1791. The robbery took place 
on Attercliffe Common, and the perpetrators were Spence 
Broughton and John Oxley. They made good their escape, 
and it was not until the following 0(5\ober that, when dealing 
with the proceeds of two other mail robberies at Cambridge 
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and Aylesbury, they were arrested in London, together with 
Thomas Shaw, who, there can be little doubt, was the instigator 
of the crimes. Shaw and Oxley both tried to save their own 
necks at the expense of Broughton's— and they succeeded, the 
latter by mysteriously escaping from Clerkenwell Prison, to 
which he had been committed pending the trial ; and Shaw by 
turning King's evidence at York Assizes where Broughton was 
arraigned. Within an hour and a half after the opening of the 
court Broughton had been condemned and sentenced to be 
hung in chains on the scene of the crime. 

The contemporary accounts of the men are exceedingly 
imperfecfl and conflid^ing. The only person connecfled with 
Sheffield who came into the case was one John Close, a worthy 
with wives both in Sheffield and London, who was partner 
with Shaw in lottery offices and gaming tables. He was 
present at Shaw's when the robbery of the Rotherham mail 
was planned, and he backed up his partner's evidence at 
Broughton's expense. According to one tradition Broughton 
lived in New Street, Sheffield, but there is absolutely no 
ground for believing that he had anything to do with the town. 
Another story is that, like his father (who is described as a 
celebrated boxer or prize fighter), he was a Lincolnshire 
farmer, married to a superior and well-dowered wife, and 
prosperous until he fell into evil gambling ways. The belief 
that Broughton was vidlimised by greater villians who deserted 
him to save themselves, his dignified demeanour at the trial 
and on the scaffold, and the sound hatred of everything 
savouring of blood-money, created a strong feeling of public 
sympathy in his favour. Mather, as usual, gave expression to 
the popular indignation, putting into Broughton's mouth 
accusations against the informer Shaw, and imputations of 
corruption against the judge and jury, in a strain altogether at 
variance with the words attributed to the culprit before 
execution, and with a pathetic letter addressed from the 
condemned cell to his wife. In this he admitted the justice of 
his sentence, and bewailed the gaming, idleness, and dissipation 
that had led to his ruin. This letter is believed by many to be 
authentic, though it is, in truth, so modelled on the " Corre(5l 
Letter Writer" style, and so high flown in sentiment, as to be 
strongly suggestive of the hand of the prison chaplain. 
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Broughton was executed at York Tyburn on Saturday, the 
14th April, 1792, and in the grey dawn of the following 
Monday morning, his body was hung in chains on Attercliffe 
Common, near the scene of the robbery.* We have to recall 
the excitement caused in later days by the capture of Charles 
Peace to realise the public commotion the event caused. The 
road between Sheffield and Rotherham was black with the 
mass of people who streamed from the two towns to see the 
wretched spectacle ; and the landlord of the Arrow, a neigh- 
bouring public-house, though driven to his wits* end, did a 
roaring trade. As in the case of Fearn, the history of the 
gibbet-post has been followed with a carefulness worthy of a 
better cause. As late as 181 7 the whitened bones of the male- 
facflor could still be seen, with the remnants of his clothes 
fluttering in the breeze; and the gruesome objecfl was not 
removed until ten years later, when Mr. Henry Sorby, of 
Woodburn, who had bought the land on which it stood, had 
the gibbet-post cut down and removed to his coach-house. In 
1867 a person named Holroyd, while making excavations for 
cellars opposite the Yellow Lion, came upon an upright piece 
of solid black oak, passing through and bolted to a massive 
framework, firmly imbedded in the ground. There can be no 
doubt that these were the socket and the bottom of the gibbet- 
post, and they showed what sound material Gregory, of the 
Nursery, the maker, put into his work. Considerable crowds 
flocked to see the relic. The memory of the last man hung in 
chains in Sheffield is perpetuated in the names of a railway 
station and a street (Broughton Lane). 

A ghastly memento of the tragedy is said to have been 
turned out at the Don Pottery, Swinton, in the shape of a 
small jug, the " body" of which was partly composed of two of 
the fingers of Spence Broughton. The story runs that they 
were calcined and incorporated in the material from which a 
seal bearing a gibbet, and this jug, were manufacftured. 

Broughton's companion, John Oxley, is described as a 
native of Wentworth, at one time employed in the stables 

• See ••Criminal Chronology of York Castle" (York, 1867) for 
particulars of this and other executions referred to in this chapter. 
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there. He had, therefore, the local knowledge which enabled 
him to plan the mail robbery. A fine coUecflion of romantic 
myths has grown up as to his career after disappearing, so 
wonderfully as to suggest accomplices, from Clerkenwell 
Prison. According to one of these, he was spirited out of the 
country by the aid of Folkestone smugglers, and conveyed 
to America. Another circumstantially relates how, drawn by 
a fatal fascination to see the remains of his comrade, he made 
his way to AtterclifFe, had all his appeals for help rejedled by 
old acquaintances in the neighbourhood of Rotherham, and 
perished miserably of starvation on Loxley Moor. The 
prosperous landlord of the Arrow was accustomed to entertain 
visitors with a story of the visit to his house of a mysterious 
distressed female, who contemplated the gibbet with such 
long-drawn woe as to convince him that she must have been 
Broughton's wife. Or was she the other woman ? 

Compassionate sympathy, like that extended to Broughton, 
had been more legitimately and largely excited a few years 
before on behalf of two unfortunate Sheffield men executed in 
1790, for the offence of stealing, on Lady's Bridge, a basket 
containing a shoulder of mutton and a few groceries, from a 
man named Wharton. Their fate afforded a strong pradlical 
argument in favour of a mitigation of the cruel criminal code, 
for the affair was believed to be really only a rough and foolish 
joke on the part of Wharton's fellow workmen — button 
makers, in the employment Mr. John Hoole, Lady's Walk 
(Sheffield Moor). Five of them had been drinking together, 
when Wharton started to do some marketing. The others 
followed him, watched him make his purchases, had more beer 
with him, and then " for a lark," took the opportunity, when 
he had momentarily put down his basket on the way home, to 
run off with it. They carried it to the Barrel, Pinstone Street, 
and, without touching the other articles, had the mutton 
cooked. Thinking that Wharton would follow and share in 
the supper, for they had told him where they were going, they 
made up among themselves enough money to pay for the 
meat. But Wharton, angered at his loss, had gone off with 
exaggerated complaints of the desperate crime to Buggy Eyre, 
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the constable. So his four companions — Stevens, Lastly, 
Booth, and Bingham — were apprehended on a charge of 
highway robbery. Bingham was acquitted; the other three 
were condemned to the gallows; but Booth's sentence was 
commuted to transportation for Hfe. Petitions on behalf of the 
remaining doomed men, signed by the Master Cutler and 
many leading inhabitants, were promptly forwarded to London. 
A reprieve was in consequence sent down to York ; but it did 
not arrive until two days after the unfortunate men had been 
hanged. Lastly, on the scaffold, addressed a great crowd of 
spe(ftators, declaring that Wharton well knew there was no 
intention to rob. 

The fury of the populace was boundless. It was direcfted 
against Wharton and the constable Eyre, who were both 
accused of having over-coloured the case for the sake of ;f loo 
** blood money." The anger was augmented by the arrival in 
Sheffield of Booth, who, reaping advantage from the mis- 
carriage of his companions* reprieve, received an unconditional 
pardon; and by a letter, written on the eve of execution by 
the condemned men to their shopmates, protesting entire 
innocence of criminal intent. Wharton tried to throw the 
odium on Eyre, declaring that all he had wanted was to 
recover his goods, and that it was the constable who insisted 
on treating the case seriously. But this availed him nothing. 
In addition to his trade, he kept a shop at the corner of Chapel 
Street, Bridgehouses, and here an angry crowd assembled, 
intent on lynching him. They raised before his door a gibbet, 
with his effigy hanging upon it, and they would have torn him 
in pieces, but that, disguising himself in women's clothes, he 
made his escape. He went to Manchester, and was seen in 
Sheffield no more. Disappointed of their prey, the mob 
wreaked their vengeance on his house, smashing every 
window and committing such damage as to make it scarcely 
habitable. In this case, too, Mather translated the popular 
sentiment in verse, Wharton being apostrophised as a " villaih 
most base,** whose " name must eternally rot,*' because he had 
sold his companions for gold. 

If not viciously criminal beyond the average of the period, 
the Sheffielders were yet a turbulent race, very apt, whether 
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with or without reason, to express their feelings by rioting. 

Mention will hereafter be made of certain coal riots in 1774, as 

senseless as the outbreaks in other parts of the country against 

turnpike roads whose effecfl could only be beneficial to the 

people. The more serious food riots of which the town has 

been the scene belong chiefly to the starvation days of the 

present century, but they had their precursors at an earlier 

time. In 1756 the necessaries of life were scarce and dear, 

and the people rebelled. The Town Trustees' accounts show 

that there was riding in hot haste to Wentworth and elsewhere 

to obtain magisterial aid. There was expenditure for watching 

the streets, for constables* charges, for prosecutions, and for 

compensation ; together with subscriptions wisely designed to 

stay the cause of the outbreaks, by buying corn for the relief 

of the poor. The writer of a contemporary letter (28th 

August, 1756), gives the following vivid picflure of the 

disturbances ; — 

" I suppose you have heard what terrible confusion this 
town has been in for this four days past, the mob carrying all 
before them, and breathing nothing but fury and destru<5lion. 
Thursday night last they attacked the Pond Mill, pulled all 
the slates off one side, but did very little damage besides 
considering the quantity of corn in the mill, not taking, I 
believe, above two loads. Yesterday the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham and Justice Battie was in the town, and constituted ten 
new constables. A very good scheme was formed by raising a 
company of stout, able men, who assembled last night well 
armed with bludgeons, guns, and bayonets, knocked down all 
before them they knew to be of the gang of the mob, patrolled 
the town round and seized all the ringleaders, some in bed, 
some in the streets, brought them in prisoners to the Town 
Hall, and this morning has escorted about 30 persons to ye 
Marquises, where Justice Battie and Sr. Rowland Wyn 
attends. All the best of the people in town is ready for its 
defence, and the mob is not able to stand them. All is at 
present very quiet." 

It is not explained why the town, having spent 
;fi8 13s. 3Jd.* on prosecutions, should also "pay Mr. Battie 
and James Whitham the Expenses of obtaining the Discharge 
of the Rioters committed to York Castle £\i 14s. 6d." 

* The precision of the old accounts as to fradional parts of a penny, 
exemplified here and in many other instances, is worth noting. 
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Perhaps we may interpret the a<5l as a merciful recognition of 
the fa(5l that the rioters were not without justification or 
provocation — ^just as at the end of the century, when similar 
riots were put clown, their suppression was accompanied by 
vigorous measures against those " forestallers " who, by 
keeping food supplies out of the open market, artificially 
enhanced the price to the starving people. 

The riots of 1791, which resulted in much damage being 
done to the debtors* gaol in King Street, and in the celebrated 
attack on Broom Hall, the residence of Vicar Wilkinson, had a 
different origin. The obje<5ls on which the mob*s wrath was 
vented on this occasion indicate a long-accumulating resent- 
ment at the methods in which justice was administered and 
punishments were inflicfled. And to these have to be added the 
popular prejudice against a recent widening of Church Street 
by taking a strip off the graveyard — for the multitude is 
always very sensitive to any interference with the bones of the 
dead, even for the advantage of the living. So that although 
the immediate reason for the outbreak was anger at an A(5l of 
Parliament empowering the enclosure of Crookes Moor and 
other waste and common lands in Hallam, there were some 
old scores to pay off, and the populace, inflamed by one of 
Mather*s fiercest diatribes,* went on the war path with much 
heartiness. The authorities promptly invoked the aid of the 
military, and a company of dragoons from Nottingham, 
clattering through the streets with drawn swords and jingling 
scabbards, increased the excitement, and suggested to the mob 
that it was a pity the soldiers should come so far for nothing. 
The roughs scuttled into places of safety as the dragoons rode 
by; the moment they had passed the scattered units flowed 
together again; and when some malign spirit raised the cry, 
" All in a mind, for Broom Hall ! " the suggestion aptly hit the 
imagination of the crowd. So they poured along Back Lands 
Lane — corrupted into Black Lamb's Lane, now Broomhall 
Street — to Broom Hall, where they set stacks ablaze and did 
much damage to the house. 

• "The Black Resurredtion," in Wilson's Mather, p. 44 — the wail of 
one whose ashes had been cast out. In this the Vicar is dubbed *' the 
old serpent," and is spoken of as " that black, diabolical fiend." 
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The outbreak had a tragic ending. Five men were 
arrested and were tried at York. Four got off, either 
altogether or with minor punishments ; but by a whimsicality 
of injustice, the fifth, John Bennett, a half-witted fellow who 
had been employed by the mob as the monkey used the cat to 
take the chestnuts from the fire, received sentence of death, 
and was duly hanged at the York Tyburn. There was the 
usual gruesome flavour of blood-money about his convi<5lion. 
The incident was afterwards used, along with the other cases 
already mentioned, as an argument for the abolition of that 
abominable incentive to perjury. And these riots had three 
other results — the establishment of the old Barracks ; the 
payment by the town of costs and compensation to the tune of 
^'561 15s. i^. ; and striking the knell, as Dr. Gatty puts it, 
" to any expecflation that a clergyman can be advantageously 
prominent in a manufa(5luring town for the administration of 
civil justice." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Wares and Trades of Hallamshire. 

T^HERE is a suspicion that the earlier Sheffield cutlery was 
"*■ of a rough description, coarse and inferior, and suited 
only for use among the poorer people. It has been said that 
the London and Salisbury makers, as well as foreign rivals, 
were far in advance of the Hallamshire smiths in the pro- 
duction of the finer qualities. But the evidence in favour of 
this view is not definite enough to be wholly convincing. 
Various seventeenth century references to cutlery have been 
quoted from old writers, but some of them, so far from bearing 
out the contention, go to prove the opposite. There is, for 
instance, the recommendation of Peter Bales (1590) to provide, 
for making quills, "a good (pen) knife, right Sheffield is best "; 
and Hallamshire knives were being exported abroad in 1586 
and 1589. At this time, too (the reign of Queen Elizabeth), 
the Earl of Shrewsbury thought the Sheffield cutlery not 
unworthy of the acceptance of Lord Burghley ; and he accom- 
panied his gift of " a case of Hallamshire whittels " with a 
remark which shows how celebrated they were, since he 
commended them as " being such fruicts as his pore countrey 
afforded with fame throughout the realm." The preamble to 
the A6i of James I. (1624) incorporating the Cutlers' Company, 
speaks of the manner in which the inhabitants, engaged in the 
cutlery trade, had, " by their industry and labour, gained the 
reputation of great skill and dexterity,** and " made knives of 
the best edge, wherewith they served the most part of this 
kingdom and other foreign countries.** The main obje<5t of 
this A<5t was to keep up the reputation of their manufacftures 
by providing against the incursion of "deceitful and unwork- 
manlike wares**; and it insisted that the edge of all steel 
instruments should be made of steel and steel only — no cast 
iron "sow metal gudgeons** were to pass muster. The 
Steward's accounts of disbursements made at the Manor 
Lodge and Sheffield Castle contain references to purchases of 
cutlery in the early seventeenth century ; and in the eighteenth 
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century the Cutlers' Company not unfrequently make presents 
of " silver-hafted knives and forks ** to the Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk, or other distinguished people. 

It is not, however, desirable to press the argument that 
may be based on these matters too far ; and it must be freely 
admitted that the commoner kinds of cutlery have always been 
made here. There is a curious old publication, written in 
a vein intended to be comic, called " The Wandering Spy or 
the Merry Travellers" (1720), which boasts that one How, of 
Southend, made a knife that 

If touched upon a stair, or stone, 
"Will cut a sirloin to the bone. 
And at one stroke, to human wonder. 
Divide the stubborn joints asunder. 

And this is compared with Sheffield blades, unfavourably to 

the latter : 

No Yorkshire carrier at a meal 

Durst draw a Sheffield blade of steel. 

And boast his cutting country bauble 

If one of How's adorns the table. 

Their rustic tools are only fit 

For rural poesies, void of wit, 

And to divide fat pork or peasen, 

Or cut down hooks in nutting season. 

It is legitimate to receive with scepticism this eulogy of the 
wares of the Southend dealer, when we remember that the 
name "How," with a cross and sort of Prince of Wales 
feathers, was a Hallamshire corporate mark struck by one 
Thomas Maxfield in Balm Green. There was also a Robert 
How, in ** Old Waterhouse," a cutler, in 1774. This How 
was, it is true, a maker of spring knives; and Maxfield is 
given in the Dire<5tories of 1774 and 1787, not as a table knife 
cutler, but as striking the How mark on wool shears and 
joiners* tools; yet the connedlion is significant enough to 
suggest an early instance of what has been very injurious to 
Sheffield's reputation — so marking cutlery as to allow persons 
and places at a distance to rob the town of its credit and good 
name. And the process has been all too successful, in spite of 
those who, in the days when "rural poesies" were placed 
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on cutlery, boldly challenged London's supremacy by such 
legends, whether etched on blade, or printed under transparent 
scales, as : 

Sheffield made, both haft and blade ; 
London for your life, show me such a knife. 



Or, 



Or again. 



Sharpen me well and keep me clean, 
And I'll cut my way through fat and lean. 



I'm a Sheffield blade, 'tis true ; 
Pray what sort of blade are you ? 

Other specimens of cutlers* poetry are : 

To carve your meate is my intent ; 
Use me, but let me not be lent. 

And on the other side of the haft : 

I'll wait upon you at the table. 
And doe what service I am able. 

The proprietors of some of the lower class of eating-houses 
in London — " threepenny ordinaries ** — marked the estimate 
in which they held their customers and the store they set 
by their cutlery, by chaining the knives and forks to the tables, 
as pencils are tied at Postal telegraph counters. 

The statement by Sir Arnold Knight referred to in the 
preceding chapter, that up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century grinding was not a distin(5t branch of business, but 
was performed by men also engaged in other departments of 
the cutlery trade, gives some confirmation to the belief that 
Sheffield cutlery was not, aforetime, distinguished by very 
high quality, or its artizans by great skill. For grinding is 
notoriously a difficult process, requiring a larger experience 
and finer manipulation than was likely to be attained by men 
who, instead of devoting their whole energies to it, took it as 
one of many duties incidental to their calling. Labour so 
diffused could not be equal in its produ(5ts to labour specialised. 
But Dr. Gatty cannot be right when he makes the date of 
grinding as a separate department of labour cotemporary with 
the founding of the first steam wheel in 1786 ; since the 
grinders were sufficiently organised in 1748 to form a benefit 
society for their own branch. 
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There is much that is suggestive, and probably significant, 
in the marked contrast ever noticeable between the grades of 
cutlery made in the town and those made in the surrounding 
villages. The Direc5lory of 1787 puts common pocket and pen 
knives, and common scissors, in distin(5t categories ; and it is 
to be noted that while there were then ninety makers of pen 
and pocket knives " in general ** in the town, there were only 
six outside — and those close at hand, at Bridgehouses, Atter- 
cliffe, and Neepsend ; while there were 114 makers of common 
knives in the surrounding villages, but only thirty in the town. 
And the same is true of scissors. With the exception of one 
maker at Attercliffe and one at Brightside, all the " fine 
scissor ** manufa<5turers were in the town ; while there were as 
many makers of common scissors in the outlying hamlets as 
inside. " Flatbacks " and "spotted hafts" came chiefly from 
Wadsley, Walkley, Heeley, Dungworth, Darnall, and other 
places. Wadsley seems early to have gained for itself the 
reputation which long made its name a bye-word synonymous 
with worthless cutlery. A clergyman who had been brought 
up among the cutlers of Coalpit Lane, writing, in 1745, of 
worthless discourses easily reeled off, says : " This expeditious 
way of sermonising puts me in mind of the method made use 
of by some cutlers, whose professed rule is *rap Robin and 
away with them*; but then such knives are justly called 
* Wadsley knodl-ons.* ** That may be taken to be a current 
saying of the period, expressive of things hastily made and 
hurriedly got out of the way. 

We cannot but suppose that the localisation of industries, 
so prominent in the shear, sickle, and scythe trades of the 
villages to the south of the town, was characfteristic also of 
what had obtained through many preceding generations in the 
making of knives. The striking manner in which sp>ecial 
manufadlures cling to certain localities is usually attributed to 
the settling here of refugees driven from the Netherlands, 
about 1570, by the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. And 
the way in which each village was, and still is, celebrated for 
some particular manufa(fture is said to have originated in the 
exiles having distributed themselves according to their special 
branches of the craft — sickle-smiths in one spot, scythe- 

£ 
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makers in another, and so on. To the skill brought by these 
aliens is credited a distin(5t advance in the quality of local 
cutlery. 

The earliest cutlery made here was knives, scissors, and 
sickles. These are all mentioned in what Mr. Sidney O. 
Addy, in his SheflSeld Glossary, deems to have been the 
earliest English Di<5tionary, attributed to the first half of the 
fifteenth century — ^the Catholicon Anglicum. He gives strong 
evidence for believing that the author of this book was well ac- 
quainted with this neighbourhood. In it are mentioned arrow- 
heads, knives (of several kinds), razors, scissors, sickles, and 
their several parts — hafts, tangs, ferrules ; as well as processes 
of manufa<5ture — forging, glazing, and smithing. The places 
where the cutlery is made are "sm)rthies"; and the smith has 
his "paire of tangs" (tongs), his "stythy," and his "blawe 
bellows." There is no mention of files. It is decidedly 
puzzling to find a "thwjrtelle" explained by the Latin word 
dolahrum^ which was a butcher's hatchet or cleaver ; for 
thw3rtelle has always been accepted as the forerunner of the 
whittle, the simplest form of knife — just a blade with a tang 
fitted into a handle, like those used by butchers and shoe- 
makers, or a very rude table-knife. It is impossible to suppose 
that the " Shefeld thwitel," or thw)rtelle, which Chaucer's oft- 
quoted Miller of Trumpington bare "in his hose," was a 
butcher's cleaver, and not a rough but ready knife. Furnished 
with a sheath, and carried in the stocking, this implement was 
handy for all purposes, domestic, agricultural, and, on occasion, 
for defence or offence. The sheath was so essential, before the 
days of clasp or spring knives, that its manufa(5ture by 
sheathers was a distin(5t branch of trade. The Catholicon 
speaks of " the chape " of a knife. This was the metal plate, 
or mounting of a scabbard or sheath, particularly that which 
covers the point. 

We may fairly take it that whatever the quality of the 
Sheffield cutlery may have been previously, it was, throughout 
the eighteenth century, of constantly increasing excellence. 
The year 1640 has been given as, approximately, the date 
when files and razors were first made here. It is not possible 
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to fix with any precision the time at which the manufadlure of 
saws and edge-tools was begun — whether by the Netherlanders 
or earlier. But we do know that in 1675-6, awl-blade-smiths, 
and in 1681-2, file-smiths and scythe-smiths, were of sufficient 
importance to be admitted within the ranks of the Cutlers* 
Company. In 1705-6 that Company spent considerable sums 
" in suppressing the designs and prosecuting of Mr. Hinchcliff, 
who had hired several persons of this corporation to go with 
him to Stockholm, in order to settle an iron manufadlory trade 
in those parts*'; and in 1725-27 the skill of the Sheffield file 
makers was in such repute that efforts were made, and forcibly 
resisted, to tempt them to carry their industry and their tools 
to France. 

The first improvement on the whittle was the jack-knife, a 
rude device for shutting the blade in the haft. The blade 
moved on a pin. When opened, it was kept in position for 
cutting by a catch, which rested on the back of the scales. 
Dr. Gatty* has made an ingenious attempt to give the credit 
for this improvement to one John of Li^ge. This is based 
largely on the statement of a Dr. Somerville, who wrote in the 
eighteenth century ; and on the name " Jocktleteg,** or " Jack- 
a-legs.'* But the evidence is not satisfadlory, and there is good 
reason to believef that the smiths of Li^ge took their patterns 
from, rather than supplied them to, England. 

The date 1650 has been assigned as the time when spring- 
knives, at first with iron handles, began to be made. Their 
inventor is one of those unknown benefa(5tors whose name is 
omitted from the rolls of fame. It has been suggested that as 
they were originally called couteaux — a name found in use 
down to a late periodj — the device came from France. At 
first spring-knives were but clumsy, and made with only one 

* Gatty's Honter's Hallamshire, p. 165. 

t Local Notes and Qaeries, Sheffield Independent, April nth, 1878. 

{"Wilson Joseph, cuttoe and pen knife cutler, Castlefold" (1774): 
"Abdy John, Howard Street, couteau and graver maker" (1787). In 
the list of Common Pocket and Pen Knife Manufacturers in the 1787 
Diredory. "those who make pen knives have the word Pen put against 
their names ; the others make only couteaux." 
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blade. "Flat-backs" followed one-blade spring-knives. In- 
stead of the blade and the spring being got up before the knife 
is "nailed in," or riveted together, as is the case with "round- 
backs,** the flat-back was made up entire and then ground, the 
scales, springs, and covering all being ground flat at one 
operation and the blade at another. Then were many varieties 
introduced, the technicalities of which it would be tedious to 
recount. There were "stamped knives," with brass scales 
ornamented by being struck in a die ; " framed knives,** where 
ivory, tortoiseshell, or bone was bevelled into brass ; " Chinese 
knives,** with scales pressed from horn, and a neat device cut 
in the boss. " Diamonding,** or scratching the bone scale in 
diamond shapes came in about 1755-38, and for some time the 
process remained a profitable secret to its possessor. Horn 
pressing was used and tortoiseshell, but the dearness of the 
latter substance soon compelled resort to an imitation, and 
"spotted knives," made with this, were very popular, and 
became, as already stated, an extensive industry in the 
villages. The imitation was efFe<5ted by burning dark marks 
into clear horn, by treating it with a composition in which lime 
was an ingredient. This sham tortoiseshell was also largely 
used by comb-makers, and it is still sometimes seen in the 
commoner class of razors, though its employment for knives 
has quite died out. The Diredlory of 1837 specifies just 
one manufa<5turer of spotted knives — ^Thomas Beet, land- 
lord of the Seven Stars, Trippet Lane. He was still using 
the mark (a fish hook) of Edward Beet, one of the many 
makers of these articles in 1787. The stamping of bolsters 
in a boss saved labour and gave variety, for, until then, 
bolsters were either plain, or filed by hand. One in- 
genious mechanic devised an instrument for neatly preparing 
the scales for the reception of a shield ; and, being ever ready 
to barter for a pot of ale the advantages that would have 
accrued from keeping this in his own hands, the plan was 
widely adopted. Another workman, an apprentice in Pepper 
Alley, improved upon the original one-blade pocket-knife, by 
making a " slit-spring knife,** with two blades side by side ; 
and from this it was a natural step so to shape springs as to 
allow of a blade at each end. " Stafford knives,** called after 
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their maker in Broad Lane, were an early and very popular 
form of the improved cutlery, and with " Barlow *' knives had 
a great vogue, which has not yet wholly died out. 

The process of horn pressing tempted makers into trying a 
great number of ingenious devices. The pocket knife, dear to 
the boyish heart, was used as a bait for seducing its owner 
into mastering the mysteries of the alphabet, and we come 
upon entries which show that it was worth the while of 
manufacflurers to devote themselves exclusively to the making 
of "children's ABC knives." Scales were also utilised 
for the expression of patriotic sentiments, or of political ardour. 
A pen-knife which obtained some popularity at the time of 
Napoleon's overthrow, had on one side a full-length figure 
of Wellington, holding in his right hand the Field Marshal's 
baton, while over his head the eagle of vicflory floated in the 
air. The other side gave a figure of Peace, standing on a 
pedestal and waving aloft four banners which bore the names 
of the allies — England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. On the 
pedestal was the inscription, " Perish the usurper who over- 
threw Europe and banished national rights." 

A partner in Wedgwood's potteries was connedled by 
marriage with Sheffield, and the celebrated ware of that firm 
was at one time introduced as a material for knife hafts. This 
gave rise to an angry revolt on the part of the cutlers, 
significant as an early instance of their readiness to resort 
to "rattening" as a corre<5tive to unfair competition. For one 
Baddeley, of Hanley, commenced fraudulently but successfully 
to copy their imitations of stag, buck, and buffalo horn handles. 
The workmen refused to make them up, and threats were sent 
to the masters that if they persisted in using this man's terra- 
cotta handles their works would be blown up. The employers 
gave way, and when Baddeley's son visited Sheffield, an 
attack was made upon him, and he was served with a written 
intimation that if he did not discontinue to supply the handles 
he and his works would be " done for." 

An immense stride in perfecfiing scissors was taken in 1761, 
when one Robert Hinchliffe produced the first pair made of 
cast steel, hardened and polished. The story is that love 
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stimulated his inventive genius, and that his efforts were 
inspired by desire to win the affe(5tions of a young woman 
whom he wished to take for wife. The forming of the bows 
was his greatest difficulty. His first method was to make them 
solid ; then drilling a hole, he enlarged this to the required size 
by laboriously filing away the metal. Afterwards he hit upon 
a simpler plan, and a ready sale was found for his wares in 
London and other markets. He lived in Cheney Square, and 
was reputed to be the first person who put out a signboard 
proclaiming himself ** fine scissor manufadlurer.*' 

The increasing luxury of the people had created a demand 
for forks; edge-tools and joiners* tools had also made their 
appearance among the trades of the town. With the multipli- 
cation of the cutlers had grown the demand for the fittings of 
their shops, and thus the manufa(5ture of anvils, vices, and 
hammers had taken the position of recognised trades. In 
1774, *' lancet and phlem makers" were a distin<5l class — and 
the manu£a<5lure of surgical instruments implies both excellence 
of material and skill in workmanship and finish. 

So from 1700 to 1800 the industries of the town continued to 
increase and multiply, in general slowly, but occasionally with 
strides which form landmarks in the history of hardware 
manufa(ftures. The period is illuminated by the brilliance of 
two notable discoveries made nearly at the same time, towards 
the middle of the century, by Sheffield men. The inventions 
of the art of silver-plating by Thomas Bolsover, and of making 
cast-steel by Benjamin Huntsman, were destined to have 
inmiense effe(5t. The value of the latter, at least, was not all 
at once apprehended. The wise men of Sheffield obstinately 
refused to use Huntsman's steel. They complained that it was 
much harder than an3rthing to which they had been accus- 
tomed. But Huntsman found the French more appreciative, 
and the superiority the foreigners began to attain thereby 
raised a competition which forced the Sheffield cutlers to adopt 
cast-steel. 

It has been customary among writers on this subje<5l to say 
that up to this time the steel used in Sheffield was mostly 
imported from Germany and other countries, and it has been 
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asserted that steel was not converted here until some years 
after Huntsman's invention, the process reaching us by way of 
Newcastle.* But this does large injustice to SheflSeld. That 
steel was converted here and was used by the file-smiths in 
1709, is shown by the draft of the agreement previously named,t 
drawn up in that year to be entered into between Samuel 
Shore, "ironmonger," and Henry Ball, of SheflSeld, steel 
maker. In this it was set forth that Samuel Shore, the owner 
of several furnaces for making steel, had usually employed 
Ball " for the making, slitting, and gadding of steel," and they 
proposed mutually to agree that Shore was exclusively to 
employ Ball, and Ball was exclusively to make steel for Shore, 
at ten shillings a heat, with two shillings compassionate 
money to Ball's mother. The agreement was not executed, a 
covenant being substituted, by which, during ten years. Ball, 
for 6s. a week, is to make, slitt, and gad all the steel said 
Shore has occasion for, having a man to assist him ; he is not 
to make or gad for anybody, nor slit only for Sam Bayley, 
Sampson Bayley, and Tho. Sayles, filecutters, for what they 
shall use for their own occasions. And Widow Ball is to have 
sixpence a week " while she lives of the ten years." " Slitting" 
was cutting, by a machine, thin bars of converted steel into 
strips, ready for the cutlers ; " gadding " was hammering out 
these strips into still smaller sizes. Iron was prepared in the 
same way for nail makers. The Middlewood Forge is still 
known among the old people of the locality as " the slitting 
mill." It is believed that the process of " gadding " still lingers 
in one or two old-fashioned works. 

Again, we know that in 1748 the Walkerg, to whom is 
attributed the "slim" device which robbed Huntsman of his 
secret, began ere(5ting steel furnaces and pot furnaces at 
Grenoside.J Huntsman removed from Doncaster to Hands- 
worth in 1742, and there he was prosecuting his experiments 
with steel until he established his works at Attercliflfe in 1772. 
It is probable that he had furnaces for converting steel by the 
cementation process at Handsworth ; it is certain that he had 

* Gatty's Hunter, p. 167 », and Sheffield Local Register (1785), p. 59. 
t Ante, p.5. Local Notes and Queries, Jan. 6, 1879. 
t Gatty's Hunter, p. 211. 
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them at Attercliffe, as is shown by views of his works in the 
possession of his descendants. Mr. R. A. Hadfield (Master 
Cutler, 1899) has called attention* to accounts of the processes 
of making steel in Newcastle and Sheffield, given by a French 
expert, M. Gabriel Jars, who visited these towns about the 
year 1764. In his " Voyages Metdlurgiqms,'* Jars reports 
that Swedish bar-iron was largely converted by cementation 
at Newcastle, and sent in great quantities to Sheffield 
and Birmingham. But he found that "dans la ville de 
Sheffield et dans ses environs, on convertit une tr^s grande 
quantite de fer en acier," in furnaces built on the same 
principle as those of Newcastle, but on a minor scale for 
economy in construdlion, and so dealing ^dth smaller " heats." 
And M. Jars, in another place, gives an account of Huntsman's 
process of refining steel by fusion, and says that attempts 
made to imitate this at Newcastle had " succeeded badly." 

It has been suggested that the earliest blister-steel makers 
here — Samuel Shore in 1709 and the Walkers in 1748 — used 
local iron, and that the advantage Newcastle temporarily 
gained was through imitating the Germans, and importing the 
produdls of the Swedish mines. For although there are traces 
of Sheffield buying Danish and Spanish iron as early as i557,t 

• '• The Early History of Crucible Steel ; " paper read before the Iron 
and Steel Institute, August, 1894. Also, " Voyages Metallurgiques 
(dedi^ a 1' Academie Royal des Sciences de Paris), par M. G. Jars," 
and published in 1774, Vol. I., pp. 225, 257, Mr. Hadfield quotes a highly 
eulogistic report on Huntsman's Cast-Steel, by Foumess and Ashworth, 
Engineers to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Clarence. The writers say they are the more induced to set forth the 
merits of this, the best cast-steel made in this or any other country, be- 
cause during the course of more than thirty years of time devoted to the 
manufacturing of it. Huntsman has so much neglected his own interest 
and credit as never to give the public any account of his steel. They 
themselves only by accident heard of it, and they offer their information 
" as friends to a man who ought, in an advanced stage of life, as well for 
his own gratification as his family's prosperity and comfort, to be repaid, 
by the increase of trade, for his expenditure of time, and his sedulity in 
contributing to the convenience of the mechanical part of society." This 
is dated March 28th, 1792. The writers were evidently unaware that the 
inventor for whose interests they were so generously concerned, bad died 
in 1776. t Catty's Hunter, p. 12 h. 
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we know that iron smelting in this neighbourhood is a very 
ancient industry, and was practised certainly in Norman times, 
and probably even by the Romans. In the Civil Wars both 
Royalists and Parliamentarians availed themselves of the iron 
works they found hereabouts for casting cannon and cannon- 
balls ; and early in the eighteenth century the local forges 
were of considerable importance. It was therefore natural for 
the local steel makers to use the raw material nearest to hand. 
There has been preserved a memorandum about the prices of 
bar-iron and rod-iron sold at Sheffield between the years 1695 
and I724.t Up to 171 6 there was so steady an increase that 
" Mr. Shore and Mr. Cotton were thereby encouraged to 
set up their iron works, and then the great prices began to be 
given for cordwood. And in 1722, the Duke of Norfolk's 
forge masters, to be revenged of Mr. Shore and Mr. Cotton, 
fell their price of iron." In 1724 iron sold for £i^ bars, 
£\^ 15s. rods. "It so continued until about two years ago 
(probably about 1726) that foreign iron came into England at 
a low price, and the forge masters have since sold at £\^ bars 
and £\^ 15s. rod." We have also J the details of calculations 
made by Mr. John Fell, of Attercliffe Forge, as to the cost of 
producing iron, having especial regard to the quantity of cord- 
wood obtainable from the Duke of Norfolk and other land 
owners. The " foreign iron," whose competition is above 
referred to, was probably iron from the American Colonies, for 
from 1736 to 1757 there was vehement pressure put upon 
Parliament to prohibit the importation of iron from the slitting 
mills of New England, the usual wail of Prote(5lion being 
raised that otherwise the home iron trade would be utterly 
ruined. The tanners added their voice for prohibition, urging 
the ingenious plea that if the English forges were discontinued 
the growing of timber would be discouraged, or the forests 
would remain uncut, so that there would be neither oak for 
ship-building nor bark for tanning. On the other hand there 
was expressed in petitions to Parliament, the more enlightened 
view of the wisdom of encouraging, by free import, the produce 
of our Colonies, thus rendering us independent of supplies from 

t Local Notes and Queries, Sheffield Independent, September 28th, 1874. 
J lb., Oaober 5th, 1874. 
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Sweden and other foreign countries.* In the end the Free 
Traders prevailed, and in 1757 it was ena<5ted that American 
bar-iron should be admitted duty free. 

The Diredlory of 1774 gives the names of three firms then 
making cast steel — Benj. Huntsman, at Attercliffe, Bolsover 
and Co., Sycamore Street, and John Marshall, Millsands. 
There are two others described generally as steel manufa<5lurers 
— Greaves, Loftus and Brightmore, Townhead Cross, and 
William Parker and Co., Hawley Croft. In 1787 there were 
five refiners and fifteen converters. In 1797, fifteen in all 
(including the Walkers of Masbro'), refiners not being 
distinguished from converters. 

The substitution of rolling for the more primitive process 
of hammering must be noted as an important step in the 
development of the iron and steel industries. It came into 
special prominence in connedHon with Henry Cort's improve- 
ments in the manufa<5ture of iron in 1783. The process had 
already been applied by silver platers. In the first instance, 
these rolled by hand, then horse-power was substituted ; and 
Joseph Hancock, the man who was chiefly instrumental in 
demonstrating the wide adaptability of Bolsover*s invention to 
many purposes, devoted himself to rolling metal required by 
the silver-plate manufacfturers. At one time he was, it is said, 
in High Street, facing the end of George Street, behind the 
premises occupied by Kippax and Nowill, but in 1787 he was 
in Union Street, where he is described as "plated metal 
roller." He afterwards utilised water power for rolling at the 
Old Park Mill. Thomas Bolsover, having, by his fortunate 
discovery of silver-plating, benefited others rather than himself, 
became a manufacfturer of "saws, fenders, edge tools, cast- 
steel and emory," in Sycamore Street ; and, extending the 
rolling process to steel, he ere<5ted, about 1769, mills on the 
Porter Brook, below his house, Whiteley Wood Hall. 
Perhaps he did not wholly give up silver-plating. It has 
been said,f that, in addition to his rolling ni|Us, he ere(5ted at 
Whiteley Wood what are now known as •**1?orge houses ** as 

* Local Notes and Queries, Sheffield Independent, May 25th, 1874. 

t /6., August 22nd, 1878. 
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a plating manufacflory, where buttons and snuiF-boxes were 
made, "buffing" being done higher up the stream, on the 
site of Fulwood Com Mill. Joseph Mitchell and Co. — ^who 
succeeded Bolsover and Co., Mitchell being Bolsover*s son-in- 
law — made gilt and plated-buttons in addition to edge-tools and 
saws ; which seems to give confirmation to the above statement. 

The ruins of the Whiteley Wood Works remain to this 
day, and the name of their site. Bowser (Bolsover, Bowsever) 
Bottom, perpetuates the spirited but ill-starred enterprise of 
one of Sheffield's industrial pioneers. An illustration of the 
value of rolling may be found in the change it eiFedled in the 
saw trade. Formerly the steel for each saw was hammered 
out of the bar, but this tedious labour being superseded by the 
new process, it became possible quickly to roll sheets of the 
required thickness, which had then simply to be cut into the 
necessary sizes. And instead of the antiquated plan of making 
saws thicker at the tooth edge than in the blade — so that in 
working they might clear themselves, " gait " was given by 
the simple but ingenious device of setting the teeth inward and 
outward alternately. As we have just seen, Bolsover not only 
rolled steel for saws at Whiteley Wood, but he made saws too, 
improving upon the technical skill of the local artisans by 
importing, as foremen, two makers who had worked for a Mr. 
Manwaring in London. 

The history of Thomas Bolsover's discovery of silver- 
plating, and its influence on the prosperity of the town, has 
been well and exhaustively told by other writers.* It may be 
of interest, however, to focus a few of the side lights which are 
beneath the dignity of grave historians, and to give an account 
of the origin and fortunes of two firms, typical of others. 

* See Gatty's Hunter's Hallamshire, pp. 168-9 ; Autobiography of 
Samuel Roberts, p. 37 ; Mr. Arnold T. "Watson's paper on the Sheffield 
Assay Office (Literary and Philosophical Society's Transactions, October 
ist, 1889.) I am indebted for many particulars to the MSS. of the late 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson (partner in the early firm of Gainsford and 
Nicholson, Eyre Street), kindly placed at my disposal by his repre- 
sentatives, through Mr. Arnold T. Watson. I have embodied in this 
Chapter some of the information given in my paper on "The Rise and 
Growth of the Trades of Sheffield," read before the Social Science 
Congress when it met here in 1865. 
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It is worthy of notice how largely the trade of metal button- 
making, both in Sheffield and in Birmingham, had prepared 
the ground for taking advantage of the discovery of silver- 
plating. When Thomas Bolsover, mending a knife in his 
attic on Sycamore Hill, hit upon the possibility of plating 
copper with silver by fusion, his dominant idea was to utilise 
the new process for making buttons ; and to this end, in 1743 
— helped, it is said, with capital by Mr. Pegge, of Beauchief, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Wilson — he set up a 
fadlory for the manufadlure of plated buttons and buckles on 
Baker's Hill. It was the sale of these wares, and perhaps 
also of plated knife handles, snuff boxes, and so forth, that 
was snatched from him by a dishonest traveller to the 
advantage of unscrupulous rivals. Joseph Hancock, who, 
with an outlook beyond buttons, first realised the capabilities 
of Bolsover*s discovery, was but a brazier. Michael Boulton, 
a man of fine endowments, possessing what Smiles calls " a 
genius for business of the highest order " destined to give 
pradlical effec5l to Watt's great invention of the steam engine, 
was a Sheffield button-maker. Negotiations between him and 
Mr. Richard Morton for a partnership here were broken off on 
a petty squabble over a paltry £\o as partner's salary ; where- 
upon Mr. Boulton betook himself, in 1764, to Birmingham, 
with results written large not only on the silver-plating trade 
but also on the history of our national industries.* 

While some of the early platers began thus as button - 
makers, others were cutlers, the transition, when plated knife 
handles came in, being easy. Henry Tudor, then in the 
employment of Young and Hoyland as button chaser, was hit 
upon by Dr. Sherburn as a likely prac5lical man to take the 

* It is curious to note how Birmingham has benefited by other freaks 
of fortune. It was indebted to Yorkshire for Dr. Priestley, who, among 
other benefits, taught it how to gild buttons without gold at a merely 
nominal cost ; and for eledlro-plating, the secret of which was sold to 
Elkingtons by the most commercially pradical of many experimenters, 
Mr. Wright, who had been pupil-assistant to Dr. Shearman, of Rotherham. 
Per contra, it was an apprentice of Boulton's, one Wilks, who, with 
another named Mottram, hit upon a great improvement in the cumbrous 
old method of making plated wire. He kept his secret to himself until 
out of his indentures, and then came with it to Sheffield, and began 
business with Mr. Mark Dixon. 
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head of a concern he contemplated establishing for making 
best wrought silver plate. The firm of Tudor and Leader, in 
Tudor Place, originally known as Sycamore Hill, was the 
result. Thomas Leader was an Essex man who had come 
here by way of London ; and it seems as if the original design 
had contemplated only the manufacflure of such small articles 
as snuff boxes, for Daniel Leader, Thomas's brother, migrated 
from Essex in 1760, and was apprenticed to the firm as a "box 
maker." But the concern grew. It was one of the first to 
take up the new method of plating, and when the necessity 
for larger appliances for rolling was felt, Tudor and Leader 
were the pioneers in substituting horse power for the 
earlier method of hand labour. A nephew of Tudor's, one 
Harry Hurst, proved very useful by employing his artistic 
skill in copying the best silver patterns. Dr. Sherburn showed 
his appreciation of the efforts of his a(5live partners by be- 
queathing the bulk of his property to Henry Tudor, with a 
share in the concern to Thomas Leader. Besides this, he left 
to the latter a favourite horse, and a funny story is told how 
Leader, when mounting his new possession for the first time, 
got up on the wrong side, by putting his right foot in the 
stirrup. " Gad rat it," said he, when the mistake was pointed 
out, " what can it mean so that I be on ?" 

The two working partners lived on the site now occupied 
by the Free Library. Afterwards, Mr. Tudor went into Tudor 
House (since occupied in various ways, as the first home of 
the Dispensary, a Bible Society Depot, and latterly by 
Corporation Departments), in succession to Dr. Sherburn. 
The works were across, that is on the north side of, Tudor 
Street, extending from what is now Surrey Street towards 
the Theatre Royal — the site, in recent times, until their present 
fa(5lory was built, of Messrs. Round and Sons' premises.* In 

• In one of the garrets of these works, when taken down in 1865, there 
was revealed a considerable quantity of scrap metal, hidden away in the 
roof, the booty of some undiscovered thief. It was here that Bolsover 
was working when the light of his discovery dawned upon him. After- 
wards he lived up a Court in Norfolk Street. This house became the 
Second Assay Office, and was so used until 1793, when the premises in 
Fargate, removed during recent improvements, were built at a modest cost 
of £900. 
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front of Tudor House, where is now the Lyceum Theatre, was 
a bowling green, and Mr. Tudor's gardens extended over all 
the surrounding space, in front and to the right ; the grounds 
sloping down across what is now Arundel Street, amid 
sycamore trees, to the margin of the Sheaf. Behind was 
the garden of Mr. Leader's house, which, with Mr. Tudor's 
premises and grounds, covered the site where the Music Hall 
was eredled in 1823, and also that of the Mechanics' Institute, 
now the Free Library. The two houses commanded lovely 
country views. 

There is another story of Thomas Leader which illustrates 
at once the rural charadler of the neighbourhood in those days, 
and the unwise contempt the older firms felt for new comers. 
Mr. Leader, walking, with the father of the late Mr. T. 
Nicholson, in the field through which Surrey Street was 
afterwards made, remarked that the land below had been 
measured for building. <' Yes,*' said his companion, " It's for 
young Roberts and for a plated manufadlory, too." '' Gad rat 
it, man," replied Leader, " let them take skimm'd milk that 
likes ; we've got the cream " — an unfortunate remark, for the 
industry and untiring energy of Mr. Samuel Roberts, coupled 
with the mechanical cleverness of his colleague, Mr. Cadman, 
and aided by the capital of Mr. Naylor, Unitarian Minister, as 
sleeping partner, enabled the firm of Roberts and Cadman to 
outstrip all local competitors, and to flourish after Tudor and 
Leader, either through reckless management or through the 
commercial difficulties attendant on the ruinous war time, had 
collapsed. 

Mr. Tudor was for many years a prominent man in the 
town's affairs — as a Town Trustee, one of the first Guardians 
of the Assay Office, and in other offices. He had the repu- 
tation of being the proudest man in Sheffield, and this earned 
for him the title of " My Lord Harry." He was highly 
indignant at finding another Henry Tudor, a journeyman, 
between the wind and bis nobility, and he vainly endeavoured 
to bribe the man to change his name. He and Thomas 
Bolsover, the inventor of silver-plating, married sisters. One 
of his daughters, by a second wife, became Mrs. Rowland 
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Hodgson, wife of the friend of Montgomery and George 
Bennet.* From a younger daughter the family of Mr. 
Femell, solicitor, are descended. 

On retiring from business Mr. Thomas Leader, Senior, 
returned to Broxted, in his native county of Essex, and died 
there in 1819 at the age of 84. His son, Thomas, was Major 
in the Loyal Independent Volunteers (i794)» and Colonel in 
the Sheffield Volunteer Infantry (1803). He was the hero of 
a Gretna Green romance, for no sooner did he come of age 
(1791) than he ran away with the daughter of his father's 
neighbour, Thomas Henfrey, scissor smith. Master Cutler in 
1 791, who then lived in the house which stands askew at the 
top of Eyre Street. When Mr. Henfrey built himself a 
residence at then remote Highfield, to the astonishment of 
friends who wondered how he could venture along Sheffield 
Moor after dark. Col. Leader succeeded to the Eyre Street 
House. He died June 4th, 1833, aged ^3> leaving one daughter, 
wife of the Rev. T. C. Holdsworth, of Matlock. 

Robert Leader, the son of Daniel, afterwards proprietor of 
the Sheffield Independent^ was also in the business, until it was 
given up about the year 1812. Colonel Thomas Leader had 
allowed his interest in the Volunteer movement and other 
outside affairs to divert his attention from a trade which he 
condu(5led somewhat recklessly — and the penalty had to be 
paid. There was some talk of Daniel f and his son Robert 
continuing the concern, but nothing came of it, and the tools 
and stock-in-trade, and the house in Surrey Street, were 
advertised for sale in 1814. 

• Mr. Hodgson's father was Rector of Rawmarsh ; his mother was the 
daughter of Mr. John Parker, of Woodthorpe. 

t A venerable Sheffield citizen who died in 1874 in his 93rd year (Mr. 
William Ash, joiners' tool manufacturer), traced some likeness in the late 
Mr. John Daniel Leader to his great-grandfather, whom he well remem- 
bered as " a little stiff man, built like an oak, dressed in knee breeches, 
long waistcoat, large cuffed coat, ribbed worsted stockings, and large 
buckles on his shoes;" discussing various local matters with his friend 
Quaker Abraham Wigram at the famous hostelry. The Three Stags, 
Carver Street. Similarly, the late Mr. Albert Smith was accustomed to 
tell another great-grandson that if he put on a pair of old-fashioned horn 
spectacles, he would be the image of another great-grandfather, John 
Smith, the bookseller of Angel Street. 
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We can trace in the records of the silver-plating trade 
indications that, as was natural, its earlier years, like those of 
all new industries in the experimental stage, were charaiflerised 
by much unrest and flu(5luation. The frequency with which 
the pioneer firms changed partners and localities is all the 
more perplexing because so many men of the same name were 
moving about, first in this combination and then in that — 
now shed from one firm to be joined to a neighbour, or again 
branching off from the parent stem to found fresh works. The 
permutations and combinations of such names as Morton, 
Roberts, Nicholson, are many; as to Watsons, as the time 
went on, they were endless. Thomas Law must have been 
early in the field, because his apprentice, John Winter, now 
with one set of partners and now with another, was himself in 
business from about 1765. There were, too, another appren- 
tice, Mr. Samuel Roberts, and the Mortons, Richard and 
Thomas. By 1774 we find, including button and snuff- 
box makers and silversmiths, sixteen firms in the trade. And 
it is of interest to see how widespread was already the extension 
of plating. " These ingenious workmen," says the Direc5lory 
of that year, " make a great variety of articles, an account of 
which here may not be improper, viz. : " Epergnes, tea urns, 
coffee and tea pots, tea kettles and lamps, tankards and 
measures of all sizes, jugs, cups, goblets, tumblers, candle- 
sticks, branches, cruet frames, water and plater plates and 
dishes, dish rims, crosses, castors, tea trays and waiters, bottle 
and writing stands, tureens, ladles, spoons, scollop shells, 
canisters, mustard pots, round and oval salts, bottle labels, 
cream pails, bread and sugar baskets, argyles, snuffer stands and 
dishes, wine funnels, skewers, cream jugs, lemon strainers, cheese 
toasters, chocolate pots, saucepans, stew ditto, snuff boxes 
bridle bits, stirrups, buckles, spurs, knife and fork handles, 
buttons for saddles, and a great variety of other articles."* 

• To which may be added racing cups — for one of the early boyish 
recollections of the writer is a large portfolio in the possession of his 
grandfather (Robert Leader) containing the designs for racing trophies, 
and many other magnificent articles which had been made by Tudor and 
Leaders. Would that the manifold stories the old silversmith delighted 
to tell of the early years of the trade, and of the Sheffield of his youth, 
had been set down and noted, to be recalled now. 
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Not among the earliest, but among early silver-plating 
firms was that of Ashforth, Ellis, and Co. (Ashforth, Ellis, 
Wilson, and Hawksley, it was in 1787). The history of this, 
both in its beginning and ending, as told for us by the late Mr. 
Samuel Ellis, is sufficiently typical to be worth recording. It 
was formed about 1770 in Hawley Croft — often called Holy 
Street. Mr. George Ashforth brought to it a certain amount 
of pra(5lical knowledge, and Mr. Samuel Ellis contributed 
considerable skill in designing and engraving. Ellis had been 
trained as a cutler, as his father and grandfather were before 
him ; but he had drifted into the work of cutting presses for 
horn scales, and dies, and his artistic taste had led him to 
design models and ornaments for silversmiths. This admirably 
qualified him for entering on the plating trade, and the firm 
quickly won a fair measure of success. They removed their 
business to the east side of Angel Street, up a passage 
adjoining the shop in recent times occupied by Mr. John 
Tasker. The workshops extended so far in the rear that the 
windows looked upon the back of the old King Street Gaol. 
These premises becoming in course of time too small for their 
increasing trade, they built new works at the top of Red Hill 
(occupied until a few years ago by Horrabin Brothers), and 
Mr. Ellis eredled for himself the house at the comer of Red 
Hill and Broad Lane, which has become a Roman Catholic 
institution. It had a garden and orchard at the back extending 
to the top of Red Hill. To his brown wig, Quaker-shaped 
coat, white cravat, and shoes with large buckles, Mr. Ellis so 
invariably added a flower in his button-hole that he was 
known in the neighbourhood as <' the old gentleman with a 
flower in his coat." Although the partners had not much of 
the commercial instindl, the concern, so long as it remained of 
a compass they could manage by personal attention in the 
workshops, went well, and realised for them what was then a 
handsome fortune. But, by and bye, travellers, with bolder 
views, imported larger ambitions than were entertained by the 
plain Sheffielders. They got admitted to the firm. The 
opening of a branch in Paris, side by side with Wedgwood's 
show-room, was followed by another in Dublin ; and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. But the new spirit did not confine 
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itself within the bounds of sound trading success. It soared 
to high personal flights incompatible with good management. 
We have seen reason to suspedl something of the same 
kind in connecSlion with Tudor and Leader. The distrac- 
tions of France, at and following the Revolution, involved 
the Paris agency in troubles ; and on the top of that, 
and with difficulties consequent upon the dismal state of 
commerce, there came a special loss of £yyoo on goods 
consigned to Dublin. Bankruptcy, in 1811, was the result; 
the business was utterly broken up, and the stock-in-trade 
dispersed. Old Mr. Ellis was reduced from affluence to 
poverty, and ended his days, like Mr. Joseph Morton, maternal 
grandfather of Aid. Thomas Dunn, a fellow sufferer by mer- 
cantile misfortune, in discharging the duties of an appointment 
in the Assay Office. 

The manufa(5lure of goods in Britannia (white) metal was 
another important eighteenth century addition to our indus- 
tries. There has been the usual controversy as to the first 
pioneer in this trade. Claims to priority have been made on 
behalf of several individuals, but the weight of testimony is in 
favour of Mr. James Vickers, of Garden Walk (Garden Street). 
There is strong evidence that he hit upon it by one of the 
accidents so frequently met with in the history of commerce. 
Mr. James Vickers was one of the earliest adherents of John 
Wesley in Sheffield. About 1769 he bought for five shillings 
from a sick man whom he happened to be visiting, a recipe for 
making white metal. Experiments with this, cast in moulds, 
were so successful that a market was gradually established 
for spoons and forks, not only locally but in London, and on 
the strength of this success Mr. Vickers applied the metal to 
many other articles — tobacco boxes, beakers, sugar basins, 
cream jugs, and especially tea and coffee pots. Mr. Vickers*s 
priority is confirmed by the Diredlory of 1787, where he 
appears as the only maker of " measures, teapots, castor 
firames, salts, spoons, etc.," in " white metal," besides plating 
with it bits and stirrups. His son, Mr. John Vickers, also a 
noted Methodist, who built Red Hill Terrace, joined him in 
partnership, and subsequently carried on the business until his 
death at Broombank House, Glossop Road, built by Mr. B. 
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Micklethwaite, merchant, West Street. Competitors quickly 
sprang up — ^as Richard Constantine ; Broadhead, Gurney, and 
Spoiles ; Froggatt, Coldwell, and Lean ; Nathaniel Gower ; 
and later, Mr. James Dixon, who had been an apprentice at 
Broadhead's, laid in Silver Street the foundations of the great 
establishment at Cornish Place. Mr. Vickers's business is 
still carried on by his descendants, Ebenezer Stacey and Sons, 
in premises closely adjoining the old ones in Garden Street. 

True to the prejudices which made them prone to stand in 
their own light, the working population were ever quick to 
resent efforts to improve the methods of bringing fuel to the 
town. Coal, obtained by little more than scratching the soil 
or by very primitive mining, is mentioned as in use in Hallam- 
shire in the reign of Henry VIII. There is a reference to " the 
coalepyttes *' (significantly enough in connecSlion with a fatal 
accident) in the Burgery Accounts for 1587. It is quite 
possible that these gave the name to Coalpit Lane. Harrison, 
in his " Survey " (1637), speaks of Sheflfteld Park being 
''stored with very good coale and ironstone in abundance;" 
and its oak forests, close at hand, supplied fuel (' cord wood ') 
for smelting. The Norfolk Estate Steward's account for 
1636 contains payments for "cuttinge and rivinge old roots 
and other old wood into cords ;" and disbursements, in excess 
of incomings, '' aboute the newe cole myne on the Parke Hill 
toppe and there abouts." After Harrison's time, near the end 
of the century, the splendid trees, containing the finest timber 
in England, were cut down. Some portions of the Park (called 
by the Duke's agents the Hall Park) were turned into farms. 
Other portions, where the timber had been felled, lay, by 
negledl of enclosing, open to the adjoining (Attercliffe) 
Common, or waste, "by which long prescription," it was 
said in 1762, "the freeholders insist upon it as common, and 
claim rights of herbage." Mr. Burton, of Attercliffe Forge, 
had quietly added pieces of the Park land to the property 
leased to him or to Mr. Hayford, and conveniently forgot to 
pay rent either for the old or the new. Contemporaneously 
with the breaking up of the Park, we read of coal pits at 
Gleadless being let on lease; and in 1702 "colepitts" at 
Handsworth are assessed to the poor. 
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In 1728 the 8th Duke of Norfolk, writing to his agent, 
suggests that, following the example of coalowners at Worksop 
and Nottingham, the price of coals from " my colliery at Shef- 
field," might be raised a halfpenny a (pack) horse load ; but 
perhaps it would be as well, '* as the road is intolerable bad," 
first to mend it, '* which would in some measure please them 
for the advanced price." The people did not see it in that 
light, and so far from being " pleased " at improvements made 
for their benefit, but as they thought at their cost, they, as we 
shall presently see, riotously resented them. A monopolising 
policy inspired the Dukes, while desirous of getting their own 
coals to the town, to place impediments in the way of others, 
even of their own tenants. They used the roads through the 
Park for their own coals, but stopped the people of Hands- 
worth and Gleadless when seeking to avoid the long detour by 
Newfield Green and Heeley. In 1762 attempts were made to 
prevent coals coming from Mr. Spencer's colliery at Attercliffe 
across the Common. Mr. Spencer had a colliery on his 
estate, and a small part of Attercliffe Common belonged to 
him ; but the Duke claimed, as Lord of the Manor, to bar 
Mr. Spencer's access to the town over the remainder of the 
Common. "Spencer's tenants of the said colliery," it was 
said in a case laid before counsel with a view to an a(5lion 
for trespass, " sell a deal of coal into the town of Sheffield, in 
prejudice of the Duke's colliery in Sheffield Park, and they 
carry the coals upon horseback, also in waggons and carts 
over that part of the Common belonging to the Duke, because 
it is a great deal nearer Sheffield than the common high road 
is." 

The same Duke, the 9th, took a more enlightened course a 
few years later, in 1774. Instead of trying to shut out the 
competition of his tenants and neighbours, he sought, through 
the ingenuity of his manager, Mr. Curr, to meet it by facili- 
tating the conveyance of his coals to the town by the then 
very original means of a tramway with wooden rails. It was 
two miles long, and the coals were delivered at a depot at the 
bottom of the Park hill, near where Duke Street and South 
Street join Broad Street. Instead of being grateful, or 
"pleased," the foolish people saw in this a deep design to 
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raise the price of coals. A tariff was issued showing a real 
redudlion in the price of coals as sold at the wharf, but 
ignoring this, the wildest stories were afloat, circulated perhaps 
by the carters, whose occupation was threatened. The scheme 
was denounced as an imposition and a cruelty ; and '* the 
merciless wretches," as they are called in a contemporary 
letter, were charged with stopping all delivery at the pits, 
with seeking to almost double the price, and with refusing 
to sell in less quantities than a horse load. Serious riots were 
the consequence. Several of the " large carriages on low 
wheels, which run on a road made of timber, in imitation 
of one at Newcastle," were destroyed. A truck, after being 
dragged in triumph through the town, was set on fire and sent 
flaming into the river. The new loading stage was broken up 
and burnt ; a watch-box and the counting-house in the coal 
yard were wrecked, and the tram lines were damaged. The 
mob also attacked " The Lord's House " in Norfolk Row, 
where Mr. Henry Howard lived. Mr. Howard promptly 
published a handbill pointing out that it was never intended 
to charge higher prices, and showing how, instead of having 
this effedl, facility of transit must keep them low. He was 
backed up by a reassuring statement issued by the Town 
Colle(5lor, the Master Cutler, and other leading inhabitants as 
the result of a public meeting. But the people refused to be 
comforted, and a few months later the riots were renewed so 
threateningly that an association was formed for the mutual 
prote(5lion of person and property. The tramroad was after- 
wards relaid with iron rails ; and it has been contended that it 
was the first in the country so construdled. 

Common coal in 1734 ^^^t 2s. 6d. a ton, and " Attercliffe 
coal" 5s. lod. The prices at the time of these riots in 1774, 
at the pit hill, were : Hard, 3s. 4d. ; hard and small, 2s. 8d. ; 
small, 28. per load of eight corves. The carriage from the pit 
to the town was 2s. 4d., or sometimes in winter 2s. 8d. The 
prices at the new stage were 4s. 6d., 3s. lod., and 3s. 2d. 
respe<5lively, with is. 2d. per load carriage. 

Of greater effedl on the industries of the town than any of 
the advances already described was, of course, the appli- 
cation of steam as a source of power. This, however, was 
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only tentatively making its way in the latter part of the period 
of which we are now treating, and its revolutionary effe<fl on 
trade belongs not to the eighteenth, but to the next century. 
It is, however, germane to the present purpose to record the 
manner in which man's greatest ally was received by the 
people of Sheffield ; and it is of interest to note the mingled 
feelings of amazement and dread, of disbelief and suspicion 
and antagonism with which the new agent was greeted. 
When, in 1785 or 1786, one of the firms of Prodlors (for 
there were several of that name in the town) erecSled the first 
steam grinding wheel on the Sheaf (in what is now Sheaf 
Street) the wiseacres predidled ruin to the innovators and all 
sorts of disasters to their workmen. Those who flocked to see 
the engine in motion were puzzled beyond measure by what 
was, to them, mysterious and unintelligible ; and for a con- 
siderable time no grinders could be found to occupy the 
vacant troughs. At length one, greatly daring, set at nought 
the protests and warnings of his relatives and friends, and 
began to work; and when it was found that prognostica- 
tions of his speedy destrudlion were not realised, others 
followed his example. But even then, the prejudices against 
what was called " Old Steamy " remained, and they were 
encouraged by the frequency with which, owing to the 
initial difficulties inseparable from new developments, first 
one thing and then another went out of gear, and the wheel 
" fell lame." 

It is said that the mother of the first grinder who worked 
in this wheel, assured by her son of the safety of the boiler, 
thought in muddle-headed fashion to carry out the principles 
he had explained to her, in her kitchen. Her kettle having 
" fallen lame," she corked up a bottle of water and put it in 
the oven to get hot. The inevitable explosion occurred, 
whereupon she said reproachfully, " Thah telled me there were 
no danger abaht it, but if thy boiler were to brust, same as 
moi bottle did i* t' oven, whoi, it *ud knock t* wheel dahn." 
She was taken to see the engine, but the noise and motion 
threw her into such bewilderment that she soon fled from the 
place, increasingly assured that nothing but disaster could 
come from such new-fangled notions. 
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Like steam, trades unions and strikes belong rather to the 
nineteenth than to the eighteenth century, but the latter was 
not free from attempts at combination, and from mutterings of 
the coming storm. The combination laws were such that the 
organisations of workmen, until the last years of the century, 
took the form of "Benefit Societies." In 1720 the tailors 
formed the first of these. It was called a sick club, and 
although it did develop into an association for mutual helpful- 
ness in misfortune, its primary objedl was a curtailment of 
inordinate hours of labour. " Whereas," the original deed 
recites, " we usually work about at people's houses from 
six o'clock in the morning to eight o'clock in the evening 
for a day's work, and we now find the same prejudicial to us, 
and do all of us think it too long confinement for the wages 
we receive for one day's work, therefore be it mutually 
covenanted . . . that we will not at any time hereafter 
work abroad for any persons whatsoever in their houses 
longer than six o'clock in the evening, nor begin before six 
o'clock in the morning, upon any account, occasion, or pre- 
tence whatsoever, under the penalty of a sum of 5s. of current 
money of Great Britain for each offence, proved on the 
credible testimony of two witnesses." The example of the 
Tailors was followed by others, sick clubs or benefit societies 
being formed by the Filesmiths and the Cutlers (1732), the 
Carpenters (1740), the Grinders (1748), the Scissorsmiths 
(1791), and many others with such names as the "Old 
Unanimous," " The Union," " The Society Depending on 
Providence," " The Shepherds," " Bishop Blaze Club," " Old 
Gentleman's Club," " Indefatigable Society," and so on. The 
names of no fewer than thirty-six were sent in as intending to 
march to the opening of the Infirmary (1797), and besides 
these others were expedled to join in the procession. 

Perhaps the powers exercised by the Cutlers' Company 
did something to delay the time when the necessity for 
combination was peremptorily forced upon the employed. 
Cases occurred, no doubt, in which the men, labouring under 
some grievance, put the master "uppo' t' shelf" and refused 
to work for him until he granted redress. Or they adopted the 
rough and ready persecution described in an earlier chapter as 
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employed against " Watkinson and his Thirteens;" but it is 
not until 1796 that we come upon the first considerable strike, 
or organised movement, on the part of a whole trade. The 
masters in this case replied by pledging themselves to reject 
the demands of the workmen and to refuse employment to any 
journeyman without the consent in writing of his former 
master— an early instance of a "black list," or what we 
should now call boycotting. 

The masters, indeed, were not slow to take up any 
challenge. Throughout the century they had shown a greater 
readiness, under laws that looked leniently on adls on their 
part which would have been rank treason in the operatives, to 
form themselves into defensive associations, whether against 
the workmen or against the competition of one another. Thus 
in 1773 the silver-plate manufadlurers formed themselves into 
an Association, agreed upon a price list, and bound themselves 
not to sell below this, or to allow more than specified discounts. 
It held monthly meetings at various taverns, with the in- 
evitable suppers, and fined any firm not represented at them. 
But there arose a good many bickerings as to breaches of the 
agreement ; the attendances, notwithstanding the fines, fell 
off; and the Association flickered out in 1784. In 1790 there 
was trouble in the scissor trade, and the master scissor-smiths 
got together a general meeting of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who resolved to appoint a committee and to subscribe 
" to prosecute the scissor-grinders and other workmen who 
have entered into unlawful combinations to raise the price of 
labour." They did so, and "five poor honest (scissor) grinders 
to prison they sent." Mr. George Wood, scissor manufac- 
turer, of Pea Croft (Master Cutler in 1791), took a prominent 
part in the affair, and for this Mather, in one of his most 
scathing songs, dubbed him " The Hallamshire Haman." 
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CHAPTER V. 

From Chapmen to Merchants — From Packhorses 

TO Coaches. 

T T is a tale oft-told by every historian of Sheffield, from the 
days of Taylor, and Goodwin, and Hunter to those of 
Gatty, how primitive, far into the eighteenth century, were the 
trading relations between Sheffield and all outside its borders. 
Aforetime, there were no merchants to undertake the useful 
task of distribution and to place manufaiflurers in direct 
communication with distant or foreign markets ; and no 
bankers. The Broadbents, of the Hartshead, and the Roe- 
bucks, of Church Street, showed the way in both these 
matters, claims to having been the first to establish trade 
conne<5lions with the Continent having been made on behalf 
of each. Imitators were soon found, and the example was 
improved upon to open business relations also with America. 
So that by 1774 fa(5lors were blossoming out into merchants, 
and there were nine firms so described. In 1787 these were 
increased to fifteen. 

The growth from merchants to bankers was an obvious 
development. A shrewd suspicion was entertained by so good 
an authority as the late Mr. William Swift, whose knowledge 
of all things connecfled with Sheffield was both extensive and 
peculiar, that there may have been bankers here before 1770 ; 
but no fadl establishing this idea has come to light. What we 
do know is that in 1770 one of the Roebucks made the earliest 
recorded attempt at banking, as distinguished from that money- 
lending which is the ancient funcSlion of the pawnbroker. 

Mr. Hunter has said that "In 1778 Messrs. T. and J. 
Broadbent opened a bank in the Hartshead, on the failure of 
Mr. Roebuck's bank, which was the first known in Sheffield 
and only lasted eight years ; and in 1780 the Broadbents 
£ailed."* But this statement, in the light of the DirecSlory of 
1774, requires revision. For in that publication, Thomas 

* Gatty '8 Hunter's Hallamshire, page 170. 
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Broadbent is already described as ** banker, Hartshead ;*' 
while the Church Lane bankers are given as " Parker, 
Roebuck, and Shore " — a collocation of names, as we shall 
hereafter see, of some significance. Benjamin Roebuck 
appears not as banker, but as " merchant. Church Lane.** 
So that although the Broadbents may have benefited by the 
Roebuck failure in 1778, it is clear their bank had already 
been established some years before that event occurred. 

It is amusing to find that there was a good deal of contem- 
porary jealousy between the two houses of Broadbent and 
Roebuck. In 1753 Mr. Joseph Broadbent was a candidate 
for the office of Town Trustee, when Mr. Benjamin Roebuck 
(one of the five sons of John Roebuck, manufacSlurer, born in 
17 1 8), who had been eledled in the previous year, in the place 
of his deceased father, was Town Collecftor. The Roebucks 
put up Mr. Thomas Newbould in opposition, but on a poll 
Mr. Broadbent was ele(5led by a large majority. Writing on 
this, the Rev. William Guest, Redlor of CoUey Weston, 
whose correspondence with Mr. Joshua Matthewman has been 
previously referred to, says, " Please give Mr. Broadbent joy 
for me of his victory. I think all who joined him deserve 
commendation, not only by choosing a much fitter man than 
was offered, but also by that means clipping the wings of 
aspiring pride and pragmaticalness. I protest those young 
Roebucks have the ambition of a Caesar or a Pompey." 
The banking collapse of those ambitious young Roebucks 
was a still greater triumph for Joseph Broadbent's sons ; but 
it was a short-lived vic5lory as, in two years they, too, had to 
close their bank's doors. They reverted, like the Roebucks, 
to the original merchants' business, but when the century 
ended both families had disappeared from the town. 

The next bankers were Hannah Haslehurst and Son, 
Market Place. They, too, had been merchants (1774) *» ^^^ 
the most substantial proof of their ill-starred excursion into 
the wider field of finance is a five-guinea bank-note, dated 24th 
January, 1783, from which it appears, first, that they called their 
establishment " Sheffield Old Bank,*' and, secondly, that their 
career was short— for the document is endorsed with an exhibi- 
tion under a commission in bankruptcy, on the 23rd June, 1785. 
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Then there were the Shores whose bank, though of longer 
life, was destined to disastrous collapse in 1843. In a deed 
dated 1776, two houses situate near the Irish Cross, in the 
several occupations of Samuel Shore, Joseph Roberts, and the 
company or partnership of John Shore and Joseph Roberts, aie 
conveyed by Samuel Shore, " hardwareman," to John Shore, 
his second son, who is described as " banker." The inference 
is that Mr. Samuel Shore lived in one of the houses, and that 
the other was the bank of his son and Joseph Roberts, the 
latter living on the premises. Dr. Gatty's suggestion* that 
Samuel Shore may himself have been a banker prior to the 
date of this deed, obtains some colour from the partnership 
" Parker, Roebuck, and Shore " in 1774 5 ^^* whether this 
was the father Samuel, or the son John, and how he escaped 
from sharing the Roebuck ill-fortune, there is nothing to show. 
That he did so escape is manifest from the prosperity of the 
Bank at the Irish Cross, and from the fact that Samuel Shore 
became the purchaser of Meersbrook, when Mr. Benjamin 
Roebuck was compelled to sell it. The banking house of the 
Shores was destined, in course of time, to become the home, 
before the present premises were eredled, of the Sheffield 
Union Bank ; and that of the Roebucks passed, first, into the 
hands of Walkers, Eyre, and Stanley (founded in Fargate in 
1792), and then of the Sheffield and Rotherham Banking 
Company. 

The troubles of the early bankers were not over when the 
early pioneers had given way to stronger firms. In 1797 the 
leading citizens, headed by the Master Cutler, had to come 
forward to buttress the then existing banks (Shores' and 
Walkers') by expressions of confidence and promises of 
support. During the commercial troubles which followed, 
in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, similar 
expedients had to be adopted. A desperate run on Shores' 
Bank in 1802 was thus stayed, and in 1825 and 1826 the 
banks were helped by declarations of confidence in their 
stability by the leaders of commerce. The evil day was 
staved off until 1843, when Parker and Shores' bank came 
down with a crash which shook the foundations of local credit 

* Sheffield Past and Present, p. 223. 
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and produced consequences felt for many a year. But 
happily that was the last experience of the kind which befel 
Sheffield. 

There was a story long current, and believed to be 
authentic, disentitling the Broadbents, in their banking col- 
lapse, to such sympathy as was freely extended later to Parker 
and Shores. The suspension of the former's bank was inevit- 
able when the doors closed on a Saturday. On the Sunday 
morning a Derbyshire man demanded admittance, but he was 
told to go away as business was not transa(5led on Sundays. 
" I have not come for money," said the confiding countryman, 
" I have brought some." " That is quite another thing," was 
the answer. The door was opened and the poor man left, and 
lost, his money. 

This account of early banking in Sheffield, with the story 
of its initial misfortunes is, however, a digression. The point 
is that in a community where there are no merchants, no 
banks, no commercial travellers, most imperfecfl means of 
exchange, and modes of carriage as rudimentary as are found 
now only in places the most remote from civilisation, trade 
must be asphyxiated and purely local. The wonder is not 
that Sheffield did so little business, but that it did so much. 
Well may the trade have been, as it was described by those 
who had lived amidst it, '* inconsiderable, confined and pre- 



carious : " 



" None presumed to extend this traffic beyond the bounds 
of this island, and most were content to wait the coming of 
a casual trader, or to carry their goods with much labour 
and expense to an uncertain market ; and it is well known 
that the chief produce of the manufacftory was carried weekly 
by a few pack-horses, Mr. Newsome*s, to the Metropolis, the 
inhabitants viewing their passing up the Park hill with the 
highest pleasure." ♦ 

The traders who acfled as distributing agents were called 
" chaps " or " chapmen." They were mostly Scotch or Irish, 
with some English. Their chief resort was The Bird-in- 
Hand, Church Lane. The house adjoined the Cutlers' Hall, 
standing indeed on part of its present site. When a '' chap " 

* Rev. E. Goodwin in Robinson's Diredory 1797, p. 19. 
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arrived, the ostler went round to inform the manufa(5lurers of 
the fa<5l, and received a penny from each one for his trouble. 
Sometimes there were two, three or four "chaps" in the 
house at one time, and each had a separate room for business. 
The cutlers waited until all was ready, and then went upstairs 
" i* their kales.** If they bargained, they left the goods and 
took the money away. There were other houses in the town 
which travellers, or " chaps " frequented upon the same busi- 
ness, but none was so popular as the Bird-in-Hand. This 
was a very precarious way of doing business. The makers, 
having the materials to find, as well as the labour, were 
put to great inconvenience during such time as the goods 
remained unsold. To mitigate this difficulty, the Cutlers* 
Company frequently advanced money on goods deposited 
with them, without charging interest. The Company seems, 
indeed, at an earlier period to have gone even further, and to 
have bought goods outright, itself undertaking the sale of 
them, but this was a failure.* In 1768, the Town Trustees 
let out ;^2oo to twenty scissor-smiths, upon bond in small 
sums. This was following an example set in 1741 by Sir 
Francis Sitwell, who bequeathed ;^4oo to the Company to 
be loaned in sums not exceeding £^, to any necessitous 
member or other inhabitant.} A Parliamentary Report of 
1829 recorded that no traces of the receipt or application of 
this gift could be found in the books of the Company. There 
have been published, however, J extradlsfrom the yearly accounts 
of the Cutlers* Company which show that in 1740-41, Jonathan 
Dixon being Master, "The Company accepted the trust of 
Mr. Sitwell's money ;^4oo;" and to the accounts of 1746-47 
there is appended this note : " There appears to have been 
some difficulty to get Mr. Jon. Dixon to make his account, 
and to pay in ye money belonging to Mr. Sitwell's fund.** 
The significance of this, as bearing on the disappearance of 
the money, is accentuated by the facfl that in 1750-51, Mr. 
Dixon was so reduced in circumstances as to be a recipient of 
the Company's Charity. 

• Ledure by Mr. Herbert Hughes, to the Sheffield Press Club, 21st 
December, 1889. f Sheffield Local Register, p. 41. 

\ Local Notes and Queries, Sheffield Independent, 6th May, 1875, et seq. 
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The " chaps " usually brought with them mules, or pack- 
horses, for the removal of such wares as they might purchase. 
The burden was fitted to the animal's back — which not un- 
frequently was ill-qualified to bear it — ^and shambling along 
cross roads, fording rivers, or climbing up and down the 
rough and narrow bridle paths, the jaded brute day by day 
pursued his weary route. In those days a busy street at 
dawn would often see a train of no fewer than fifty animals 
making ready to start. And accompanying them would be 
travellers and their friends, and merchants who, either 
in charge of their wares, or on some other business, were 
journeying to provincial towns or to the capital. Perched on 
high among boxes and bundles, were children and women, old 
men and maidens, who left amidst the farewells and good 
wishes of their acquaintances ; whilst the more active of the 
men were either starting on foot, or bestriding beasts with 
saddles and perhaps also pillions, on their backs. The signal 
for march being given, onward they moved through the town 
and out into the country, over roads on which the track was 
roughly paved for the especial use of the pack-horse train. 
Lanes had also to be traversed, in which holes and quagmires 
constantly occurred. Across bleak moors, through swamps, 
when the sagacity of the animals had to be trusted, fording 
swollen streams where the women and the live stock were 
alike alarmed, the cavalcade at last reached its longed-for 
halting place for the night. 

Except for the few main roads of the kingdom — survivals 
of the great Roman routes, continued through the Saxon 
period, north and south, and east and west — these bridle 
paths were the only lines of communication across country 
until the earlier years of the eighteenth century. Such re- 
mains of them as we have are best marked over Stanedge and 
in the Hope Valley ; but not many years ago there were traces 
of them on other sides of the town, and some quite close at 
hand. One, for instance, crossed Sharrow Lane, on the line 
of Priory Road ; and there are still in Kenwood Park some 
pitchings of this, supposed to be the route by which the 
Canons of Beauchief came to ShefHeld, 
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In the course of time, tracks for wheeled vehicles began to 
be made — with little engineering skill and with a sublime dis- 
regard for either gradients or surface. Old milestones still 
survive here and there, monuments of past importance. Such 
as have not been carried away for gate-posts may be seen 
on Ankirk Road (Ringinglowe to Stony Ridge); or on Sir 
William, above Grindleford. The moorland cart track that, 
crossing the Baslow turnpike, runs above the Eagle Stone to 
Curbar, may be identified as the old road from Chesterfield to 
Tideswell ; and the wayfarer can pick up fragments of it 
further on — near Brosterfield, above Wardlow Mires, for 
instance, where an old milestone props up the corner of a 
wall. But these primitive roads, when at length made, were 
only fit for springless vehicles. Horace Walpole favoured 
this neighbourhood with a visit in 1756. He was at Wharn- 
cliffe and Wentworth Castle, and writing from the latter place 
he says : " During my residence here I have made two little 
excursions, and I assure you it requires resolution. The roads 
are insufferable ; they mend them — I should call it spoil them 
— with large pieces of stone."* 

Even the great trunk roads, north and south of Sheffield, 
were terribly cruel. To get on to the London Road the 
traveller had to go down Coalpit Lane and Button Lane to 
Little Sheffield — a group of poor and time-worn cottages. 
The road ran across the gorse-clad swampy common 
called Sheffield Moor, forded the Porter Brook over which 
there was only a foot-bridge; thence up a sharp rise to 
Highfield, and so down Goose Green to Heeley. There the 
steep old lane, which some may remember, had to be climbed 
to Newfield Green. This, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, " appeared to be a very ancient way, being wome 
very deep.*' The Sheffield people, both before and after the 
civil wars, had got into the habit of avoiding this toilsome 
route by going through the Park— over Sheaf Bridge (at the 
bottom of Dixon Lane) in at the Park gate (where now is the 

* For a general description of the ' ' infernal ' ' state of English roads 
in the eighteenth century see Lecky's History of England, vol. vii., p. 
223 (Cabinet Edition) ; Porter's Progress of the Nation ' (Section iii., 
Chapter 2) ; and Arthur Young's Northern Tour, iv., 423-436. 
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junction of Broad Street and South Street), and out, by a line 
represented by the present Cricket Inn Road, at another gate 
on Gleadless Moor. But they did this only on sufferance. 
Carriers and pack-horses, carts and carriages, and even 
gentlemen on riding horses were alike liable to be stopped; 
and* periodically the Park gate was closed, or a toll charged, 
to maintain the Lord's right of private control. And in 1692 
the inhabitants of Handsworth, Intake, and Gleadless entirely 
failed to make good their claim to a right of way. 

In spite of such discouragements, in 17 10 a certain Joshua 
Wright, of Mansfield, started a " stage wagon " from Sheffield 
to London. This was the beginning of a new era. Little by 
little better roads were construdled. Turnpikes began to be 
made. The Town Trustees, who, by promoting the scheme 
for opening a canal to Tinsley had taken a notable step 
towards facilitating the transport of merchandise, now helped, 
by liberal subscriptions, the formation of turnpike trusts. 
From 1740 onwards there are constant references in their 
accounts to financial aid rendered to schemes for making, or 
improving, roads to Manchester, Wakefield, Chesterfield, 
Wortley, Halifax, and elsewhere. Thus was the road from 
Leeds to Derby through Sheffield " made turnpike." In 1764 
there was stated to be "an excellent road to Chatsworth, 
Buxton, and Manchester,*' and a Bill had likewise been 
passed in Parliament for a turnpike road from Attercliffe to 
Worksop. 

But these left a good deal to be desired, as may easily be 
understood by anyone who realises the lines of the improved 
routes. Although the London Road no longer went by New- 
field Green, it still exacfled large tribute in horse flesh, for it 
ran up abrupt Derbyshire Lane to Bolehill, then down the 
steep lane to Woodseats, and up again to Little Norton and 
Coal Aston. And for coaches entering the town from the 
south, extra horses had to be sent to Heeley Bridge to get 
them up to Highfield and across Sheffield Moor, where the 
road ran in a sort of broad ditch, with footpaths on embank- 
ments on either side. Vehicles going north, to Bamsley and 
Wakefield, had to cross the Lady's Bridge, wind roimd to 
Bridgehouses, and then climb Pyebank. There is (or was. 
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for it is not easy to keep pace with modern changes) a bit of 
the old road, side by side with the new but elevated above it, 
between ShireclifTe Lane and Firs Hill gates, showing how 
the earlier surveyors went over the tops of hills, instead of 
easing their gradients by cutting them away. 

There is good reason to believe that the oldest road from 
Rotherham to Sheffield, from the time of the Romans onward, 
kept along the south side of the Don, thus avoiding two 
crossings of that river, and, running in the dire<5lion of 
Effingham Road and Blast Lane, entered the town not over 
Lady's Bridge, at the bottom of Wain-gate, but over Sheaf 
Bridge, at the bottom of Dixon Lane. It was by this route 
that the Parliamentary Army marched to the siege of Sheffield 
Castle in 1644. A hundred years later, when the approach from 
Rotherham was on the north side of the river, crossing at 
F^rightside and coming by way of Brightside Lane and where 
is now Savile Street East to the Wicker, the present direcfl 
road from Attercliffe was a mere footway, approaching the 
Wicker, after leaving the river bank near the Twelve o'clock, 
through the Pickle. 

Travellers to the Peak of Derbyshire left by the Heeley 
Road as far as Highfield, then turned up Sharrow Lane, 
along Psalter Lane, to Banner Cross, and toiled up the 
abrupt hill by Ecclesall Chapel to Ringinglowe. Here the road 
forked — to Buxton by a sharp turn to the left over Ankirk ; 
while if Manchester, vik the Hope Valley, were the destination, 
the wayfarer went straight on across White Moss to Upper 
Burbage Bridge, and then, after a sharp bend to the right, 
down the gorge to Hathersage.* 

* It was evidently by this route that Ebenezer Rhodes walked to 
Hathersage, though when he wrote (1822) there was already, after 
passing Burbage Brook, the alternative "carriage road " to the left, 
which joined the present turnpike below " The Surprise " at Hathersage 
Booths. It is clear that as late as 1813 the way for carriages was still by 
Upper Burbage Bridge, for in the winter of that year the snow made that 
rcMul impassable, and *' the carriages that attempted to cross this bleak 
part of the moors either returned or were left half-buried in the snow." 
Mr. Rhodes tells how a young man from Brookfield not only rescued a 
sailor and his wife who had succumbed to the severe weather near 
Burbage Bridge, but also saved several passengers when the coach from 
Manchester was overturned.—" Peak Scenery," Part III., Sedion i. 

G 
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The coaches to Tideswell and Buxton left Ringinglowe by 
the steep climb to the top of Ankirk Road, and so to Fox 
House, and then down to Grindleford Bridge very much as 
the modern road now runs. Anyone who has walked on a 
hot summer's day the length of Sir William, from Grindleford, 
by Bretton, to Great Hucklow, will be able to appreciate 
the sufferings of the hapless horses, doomed to drag heavy 
coaches up that heart-breaking incline, straight as an arrow 
and relentlessly steep.* We need not pursue it further, beyond 
Tideswell by Ash Lane and Tunstead and Fairfield to Buxton. 
Suffice it to rejoice that its severities were afterwards ex- 
changed for other routes, so that by 1787 we find the journey 
to Tideswell and Buxton being made through Middleton, 
while to Manchester there was an alternative road. You 
could go by Hathersage, Hope, Chapel-en-le-Frith, and 
Stockport ; or through Wortley and Ashton -under- Lyne. 
The present road from Hathersage to Castleton follows, in 
the main, the line of its predecessor ; but beyond that, to 
reach Chapel-en-le-Frith there was no creeping gradually 
round Mam Tor. The drear pass of the Winnats, in summer 
sun or winter gloom, had to be faced without shirking. 

The way to Baslow and Chats worth from Sheffield (for the 
present road by Totley and Owler Bar was not begun until 
1 81 2) was also by Middleton — reached by the route already 
described to Grindleford, and thence by Stoke — very much on 
present lines, though with some severities avoided by modern 
ameliorations. Bakewell, too, was approached from Middleton 
through Hassop, much as it is now, but over a very different 
surface. 

The Sheffield Directory of 1787 gives a list of more than a 

* When John Woolman, the American Quaker, came to England, he 
journeyed about the country on foot, rather than countenance the cruelty 
attendant on the coaching s^-stem. ' ' I have heard, ' ' he records, ' ' Friends 
say in several places that it is common for horses to be killed with hard 
driving, and that many others are driven till they grow blind." And he 
refused to have letters sent to him by post, because the stages were so 
fixed that post-boys, dependent on one another as to time, and going at 
great speed, *' sufifer greatly in winter nights, and at several places I have 
heard of their being frozen to death." — "Journal of John Wool man," 

PP 234-5- 
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score carriers' carts regularly plying to all parts of the country 
on stated days. Some of these started from their owners* 
warehouses ; others from the Tontine, the Angel ; the Grey 
Horse and the Bay Horse, High Street ; the Travellers, 
Westbar ; the Royal Oak, King Street ; the Black Swan, 
Snighill ; the Mitre, Fargate ; the Chandlers' Arms and the 
Yellow Lion, Bull Stake ; the Bird-in-Hand, Brinsworth 
Orchard ; and the King's Head, Change Alley. They took 
a fearful time to make their journeys. A coUedlion of old 
letters from customers in the country is full of wails over the 
non-arrival of goods ordered long before, and over the care- 
lessness and indifference of the carriers. The coaches did 
something to cure this, when urgency required speed, but 
their tariff, even when reduced to ijd. per pound, was 
prohibitive in the case of heavy goods. 

The coaching system began here in 1760, when the well- 
known host of the Angel, Samuel Glanville, enterprisingly set 
up the first stage from Leeds to London, through Sheffield. 
By 1787 there were five great coach roads, and three 
subordinate ones. The Tontine Coach (daily except Satur- 
day) ran to London by way of Rotherham, Worksop, Newark, 
and Grantham. The Mail Coach every morning, and the 
Heavy Coach every evening from the Angel, w-ent through 
Chesterfield, Nottingham, and Northampton. To Birming- 
ham, every morning except Sunday, the way was by Chester- 
field, Derby, Burton, and Lichfield. Then there were the 
two north roads, one by Barnsley, Wakefield, and Leeds, a 
rendezvous where coaches from all parts converged ; the 
other through Penistone, Huddersfield, Catterick, Penrith, to 
Carlisle. To Doncaster there was a light coach twice a week ; 
but there was a summer service only to Manchester (vi& 
Buxton) and to Hull {vik Thome). All of these, except a 
Tontine ** Diligence '* to Leeds, and a coach to London, 
started from the Angel. Ten years later (1797), though the 
number of coaches had not materially increased — there were 
then two mails and seven coaches — the service all round was 
more frequent. The " passage " to London was at first 
£1. 17s.; to York, IIS. and 7s.; to Leeds, 5s. and 3s.; to 
Birmingham, 8s. and 6s. 
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Samuel Glanville's announcement of his pioneer coaching 
arrangements is an interesting document. It appears in 
" Ward's Sheffield Public Advertiser *' of November 4, 
1760 : 

" November 2nd. — Notice is hereby given that the London, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Chesterfield, Mansfield, and Nottingham 
machines on steel springs, in four days, sets off from the Swan 
With Two Necks Inn, in Lad Lane, London, and from the 
Old King's Arms Inn, in Leeds, every Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings, at five o'clock ; breakfasts at the Angel Inn, in 
St. Albans ; dines at the White Horse Inn, in Hockley ; and 
lies at the Red Lion, at Northampton, the first night ; break- 
fasts at the Three Crowns, in Market Harborough ; dines at 
the Bull's Head, in Loughborough ; and lies at the Cro^\Ti 
Inn, on the Long Row, at Nottingham, the second night; 
breakfasts at the Swan, in Mansfield ; dines at the Falcon, in 
Chesterfield ; and lies at the Angel, in Sheffield, the third 
night ; breakfasts at the White Bear, in Bamsley ; dines at 
at the Coach and Horses, in Wakefield ; and lies at Leeds, 
the fourth night." 

Details of the reverse journey — which are varied only by 
the substitution of the Blackamoor's Head for the Crown, at 
Nottingham, and by the last breakfast being at the Saracen's 
Head, in Newport — are then given, and the advertisement 
goes on : 

" Passengers and parcels are taken in at the above places. 
Two places reserved in each coach for Nottingham. Per- 
formed, if God permit, by John Handforth, Samuel Glanville, 
and Wm. Richardson." 

By 1787 the journey, which, in 1760 took three days, was 
accomplished in twenty-six hours. Leaving Sheffield at 5 
o'clock one morning, the coach reached London at 7 o'clock 
the next morning. The last Sheffield mail coach, the 
" Halifax Mail," did the journey from London to Sheffield 
in sixteen hours. After this was taken off, a coach called 
*' The Brilliant " enabled its passengers to reach London in 
twelve hours, but this was only accomplished by conne(ftion 
with a railway train, in which they did part of the journey. 

There is, in the Town Hall, a crayon portrait of Samuel 
Glanville, drawn by Raphael Smith. It was presented to the 
Mechanics' Library by Mr. Benjamin Sayle, of Brightside, 
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and came into possession of the Corporation of Sheffield when 
that institution was taken over, on the establishment of the 
Free Library. It bears this inscription : 

"Samuel Glanville, born at Exeter about the year 1720; 
entered early into the army, and was present as a drummer at 
the Battle of Dettingen. He afterwards came with a recruiting 
party to Sheffield, and was billeted at the house of Mrs. 
Smith,* in Church Street ; married her, and afterwards kept 
the Angel Inn, to which house, about the year 1760, he 
worked the first stage coach from London. He died at 
Sheffield in 1803." 

Another crayon portrait of Glanville, from the pencil of 
Chantry, was in the possession of Mr. Charles Ridal, of the 
firm of Smith and Ridal, Market Street, but when he left the 
town it was sold by aud^ion, and has not since been traced. 
The " Iris," whose editor, Mr. Montgomery, spoke of Sanmel 
Glanville as " no mean benefacflor to the town," gave a fuller 
account of his varied career : 

" He was born about 1720, near Exeter ; was apprenticed 
to a surgeon, but entered early in life into the army as a 
private. In 1741 he came to Sheffield, upon a recruiting 
party, and married Mrs. Smith, who kept a public house in 
Church Lane. In the course of time he became master of the 
Angel Inn, and, about 1760, was a partner in the first stage 
coach from Leeds to London. After some years, he retired 
from the public line to a farm at The Edge, near this town, 
where he was noticed by Mr. Arthur Young as an excellent 
agriculturist. But becoming at length weary of agriculture, 
he returned to his former occupation, and kept an inn at the 
Cross Keys, Wood Street (London) ; and some time after 
removed to the Black Bull, in Stamford. Here he buried his 
wife, and married a second. Business there, however, not 
answering his exF)e(5lations, he came back to Sheffield, and 
opened a public house at the Hermitage ; soon after buried 
his second wife ; and not long after was admitted into the 
Duke of Norfolk's Hospital, where he found a comfortable 
asylum during several years. In his early days, and in public 
life, he was steady, active (the writer of this memoir has seen 
him carry out three dishes at once on his right arm from a 
public entertainment), attentive and obliging to his customers; 
cheerful, rational, and intelligent in private conversation ; was 

* N^e Mary Greaves, widow of George Smith, and grandmother of 
Mr. George Smith, draper (Smith and Ridal). Market Street. 
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looked up to with great respecfl by all his acquaintance ; and 
closed his days with a constant serious attention to the duties 
of religion." 

While landlord of the Bull, Stamford, Glanville still kept 
up his connecflion with Sheffield coaching. Godfrey Fox, 
who, in 1779, built the Rein Deer Inn at the bottom of Bull 
Stake (where the Royal Hotel now stands) started in 1783, in 
combination A^ith others, " A London Diligence on a new 
establishment, in two days, by way of Newark, Grantham, 
Stamford, Huntingdon, Ware, etc., to the George Inn, 
Aldermanbury, London ; " and on both the up and the 
down journeys, it supped at Mr. Glanville's, The Bull 
Inn, Stamford. The fare from Sheffield to London was £2 
(allowing 141b. luggage) and parcels were carried at i|d. per 
pound. The venture does not seem to have been a success, 
and the Diligence was not long kept on the road. 

Mr. Samuel Peech — " Old Sam Peech," as he was familiarly 
called — ^^\'ho succeeded Glanville as landlord of the Angel, was 
a well-known townsman. A large fund of shrewd sayings is 
placed to his credit, and many quaint anecdotes are associated 
with his memory. He was ready of repartee too, for, taimted 
once with having begun life as a stable boy, he scathingly 
retorted, ** If thou*s been a stable lx)y, thou'd be a stable boy 
still." Peech carried on the coaching conne(flion of his house 
with great vigour. In 1776 we find him, for himself and his 
co-partners, entering into a seven years' contradl with John 
Hoyland, silver- plater, and others, to run a coach between 
Sheffield and Birmingham twice every week, to carry their 
goods to Birmingham, and to bring thence safely and deliver 
all such moneys, and ingots of gold and silver, and other 
things entrusted to him, and to make full satisfaction for any 
which may be lost. The tariff was : For all moneys and 
ingots of gold and silver id. per lb. weight, with 2s. 6d. for 
every ^100 in value besides. Sam Peech vigorously main- 
tained his supremacy against the Tontine, which, opened in 
1785, aspired to be the chief posting house, and boasted that it 
had twenty horses harnessed, and ivc^ post-boys ready booted 
and spurred when the yard bell rang. In 1796 Peech met 
this by announcing a redu(5lion in the price for posting 
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to IS. per mile for a pair of horses, " as the price of 
hay, corn, and straw is considerably lowered in this part 
of the country;'* and by vaunting that "he can fur- 
nish twenty- five pairs of good, steady horses at any one 
time, with a suitable number of careful drivers, chaises, and 
saddle horses. Added to this, he has agreed with his friends 
(to prevent disappointment) to let their chaises go forward, 
when occasion may require, from the Angel, Chesterfield ; 
Angel, Doncaster ; White Bear, Barnsley ; Man in the Moon, 
Middleton ; Castle Inn, Castleton ; George Inn, Worksop ; 
and the Angel, Ingbirchworth, half-way on the road from 
Sheffield to Huddersfield and Halifax. N.B. — Should any of 
his horses fail on the road, so as not to be able to perform the 
stage with decency, no money will be required for the job." 
Having kept the Angel for thirty years, Sam Peech was 
succeeded in 1808 by his son William, and died in the 
following year. The last to maintain the old coaching re- 
putation of the Angel was the late Aid. Bradley, of Soho 
Brewery and Manor Oaks. He kept up the business with 
great spirit. But the palmy days of the Angel, as a coaching 
house, had departed with Sam Peech, and on his death the 
Tontine blossomed into unrivalled celebrity. 

This inn, built on the site of old strucflures which had 
taken the place of the Castle barns, had been opened in 1785. 
During an existence of 65 years — for it gave place, among 
many regrets, to the New Market Hall in 1850 — it played a 
leading part in the social, political, and business life of the 
town. What convivialities it witnessed. To what eloquent 
lecflures and harmonious concerts did its walls resound. Of 
what stirring elecftion scenes was it the centre. How busy 
was the bustle when its postchaises were called for, or when 
the coaches, with steaming horses and weather-worn "out- 
sides *' rattled up to its doors. 

The numlier of those who remember its plain but highly 
respectable brick frontage, and its capacious courtyard, is 
becoming very small ; but to the few who can recall these, it 
remains the type of the stately English inn of the best days of 
the coaching period. In 1808 the then landlord, Mr. Simpson, 
had started the Hope (afterwards transferred to Mr. Wright, 
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of the King's Head), which was for many years the only 
London coach that set out from and returned to Sheffield only. 
Simpson's successor, Mr. Batty, had the house at the time of 
Sam Peech's death, and he immediately seized the opportunity 
to make its position supreme. In his time the Leeds and 
London express was one of the best appointed of all the 
coaches that poured into the Metropolis from the North. In 
1838 thirteen coaches were advertised to leave daily the 
Tontine and King's Head offices, and it is worthy of note 
that at this period, the Angel stables were acflually rented to 
afford supplementary accommodation for the Tontine Coach 
horses. 

But that was the climax of a brilliance destined to speedy 
eclipse. For, two years afterwards the North Midland Railway 
advertised trains between London and Sheffield, and coaching 
died. As Dr. Gatty says : " Twelve pairs of horses were 
wanted one day; on the morrow the road was forsaken. 
Thus one of the fine old English inns, in the courtyard of 
which a carriage and pair could be easily driven round, came 
to grief." 

In those days the morning train left Sheffield at 5.30 a.m., 
and reached London at 3.30 p.m. A train leaving Sheffield at 
12 noon reached London at 9.30 the same evening — a truly 
marvellous feat compared with the fastest coaches. The 
journey to Derby occupied from two hours and a quarter to 
two hours and a half, and the journey to Birmingham four 
hours and a half. 

There has been preserved a description of the manner in 
which our forefathers awaited the tardy arrival of news of the 
ratification of the short-lived Peace of Amiens, 1801 : — 

" Oct. 3, 1801. — This day, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. Kershaw, a merchant of Halifax, brought the welcome 
intelligence to Sheffield that the preliminaries of peace had 
been signed late on the evening of the ist instant. Instantly 
was joy lighted up in every face, in a few minutes the news 
was dispersed in every quarter of the town, the l>ells rung, 
l)onfires were kindled in every street, cannon were heard on 
every side, and in the evening fireworks were exhibited in the 
old churchyard. The return of the ratification from Paris 
was now anxiously expected. When day after day passed 
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^vithout news and many sinister reports circulated, the faces 
of people suggested that we were destined to bear the morti- 
fication of a disappointment. The public mind was happily 
relieved from this state l>etween twelve and one o*clock on 
Monday, the nth of October, by the arrival of the True 
Briton coach, which, though it brought no papers, brought 
the intelligence that the ratification had arrived in London. 
The bells were again rung, and the bonfires, which during the 
reign of doubt and anxiety had been almost suffered to go out, 
were rekindled. Everything was joy again, and when the 
mail was exp)e(5ted in the evening, thousands of people went to 
meet it. All Sheffield Moor to Heeley was crowded with 
p)eople, so as with difficulty the coach advanced, and when the 
entire confirmation was published their joy was great, Monday 
was celebrated as a glorious day, lK)nfires and cannon on 
every side, and in the evening a general illumination with the 
most brilliant fireworks.** 

Very quaint are the stories of those early adventurers 
who, taking their courage in both hands, greatly daring, and 
breaking through the stay-at-home habits of their predecessors, 
fared forth to seek markets for their wares. Joshua Fox, of 
Westbar, whose premises were in West Court, is reputed to 
be the first Sheffield manufacturer who determined on the l)old 
experiment of a personal business visit to London. This nnist 
have been early in the century, for he took out his freedom, 
after finishing an apprenticeship to his father, in 1723. 
Nothing that his wife or friends could say availed to dissuade 
him from encountering all the fatigue, hazard, and difficulty of 
the journey. The picture that tradition has handed down is 
indeed the counterpart of John Bunyan's description of the 
wife and children and neighbours of Pilgrim beseeching him, 
with tears, not to run away from the City of Destruction. 
J^ut unlike Pilgrim, Joshua Fox, by way of cheering up those 
he left behind, bade them to a great feast, and like a prudent 
man of the world made his will before setting out. He 
decided to go on foot. The first day he walked as far as 
Mansfield, w here he rested for the night. The next day he 
had to wait until travellers met together in sufficient numlxirs 
to brave the perils of Nottingham Forest, dreaded lx)th for its 
robbers and for the intricacies of the road. He accomplished 
this journey in safety, and reaching London, not only sold his 
goods to his satisfa(5\ion, but he obtained many orders for 
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more. His success encouraged others to follow his example, 
but this is believed to be the first instance of personal inter- 
course with the Metropolis. 

Many humorous incidents arose when old-fashioned Shef- 
fielders, with their narrow local notions, first found themselves 
face to face with the more cosmopolitan ideas of London. 
Enoch Trickett, a genuine broad " Old Shewielder," who was 
in partnership w^ith his brother William — Master Cutler in 
1 77 1 — as a file manufacflurer in Coalpit Lane, had his 
imagination fired by stories of the large orders and the 
high prices to be obtained in London. So rolling down 
his shirt sleeves, and throwing aside his leather apron, he 
donned his Sunday best, swathed his throat in the unac- 
customed luxury of a neckerchief, and without misadventure, 
reached London. Entering a merchant's warehouse, he 
produced patterns, and discanted on the excellence of his 
files. They asked prices, and what discount was allowed ? 
** Discount,*' he said, " what's that ? Oi ne'er heard tell on it 
afore." It was explained that by making an allowance of so 
much per cent., he would get an order, and on receipt of the 
goods money would he remitted in payment. ** Way, oi 've 
telled yo t' price on em, an' beloike oi 'st expecfl t' brass for 
'em." Further explanations only elicited from him the indig- 
nant exclamation, ** Soa, yo wanten me to gie yo so much 
money to buy t' foiles." The terms on which an order would 
be given were again rehearsed, but Enoch's patience was 
exhausted, so " lapping up " his files he said, " Nay, lad, nay ; 
oi can sell 'em for moor nor that at Breetmoor's onny toime, 
and tak t' brass whooam wi' me when ween 'livered." And 
Enoch formed so poor an opinion of London doings, that, 
thereafter, he stayed at home. 

Tom Wood, who lived at the bottom of Pea Croft in a 
house boasting a garden in front, was another early adventurer 
to London. One day, while there, he returned to his inn 
sorely bothered, and stood with his back to the fire. Dis- 
satisfied with the heat it gave out, he turned round to poke 
and mend it, but finding no coal, he rang the bell. " Bring 
some coblins," he said, " some coblins, and be quick." The 
waiter went to the cook, who sent word she was very sorry. 
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but there were none." "Then bring some sleek," said he; 
getting angry. The cook was again appealed to. " You must 
send up something," said the waiter, " for the gentleman is in 
a passion." So, concodling some sort of edibles, a dish was 
served with many apologies and hopes that it was right. This 
brought out the trutli. " Oh, plenty o* good l)oiled beef did I 
get when I were e' Lunnon," said a '* Little Mester " to Jacky 
Fox ; " but the deuce on a porringer o* broth." 

But the sterling excellence of the Sheffield goods, backed 
up by the knowing adroitness of Sheffield men, forced them 
into good repute. The fame which attaches to this day, to 
the shoemakers* and butchers' knives sent out from Sycamore 
Street, bearing the name of John Wilson, with the well-known 
trade mark of four peppercorns and a diamond, was laid by 
the founder of the firm, when, sallying from his shop at Ran 
Moor, or Hallam, he packed up a stock of his goods, and 
trudged off with them into Lancashire. Thomas Wilson had 
shrewdly seen the advantage of dispensing with factors, and of 
getting into direct conlatft with his customers, without the 
intervention of middlemen. So, in his own person, he com- 
bined the fundlions of commercial traveller and hawker. 
Wherever he sold any knives, he told the purchasers he 
should come again at a fixed time, when, if the article did 
not suit, he would return the money. On his next journey, 
instead of complaints, he found such an increased demand 
that some of the retail shops would gladly have bought all his 
stock. But, declining their proposals, and keeping his 
promise to his purchasers, he readily sold all he had taken, 
and went home to manufadlure more. From that time to 
this, the quality has been so well maintained that the W^ilson 
mark is a certificate of excellence all over the world. 

The foundations of another large trade were laid with even 
greater ingenuity. The Harrisons, of Hollis Croft, were early 
saw manufadturers. The fame of their house, and the fortune 
which was afterwards manifest at Weston Hall and in the 
large benefa(5lions of the Misses Harrison, began in this wise. 
Thomas Harrison took with him to London a workman named 
Elick Rutter. Him he sent, dressed like a carpenter, and in 
his shirt sleeves, apparently fresh from his work bench, among 
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the London shops, asking for ** Harrison's saws.'* None of 
the shopkeepers had ever heard of such a maker. They had, 
of course, saws by this eminent firm and the other which they 
recommended to the customer, but he would have none of 
them, declaring that no saws were like Harrison's, and theirs 
he must have. This from an adlual user of tools, made its due 
impression, and a few days afterwards, when Mr. Harrison 
happened to call soliciting orders, he found no difficulty in 
obtaining them. This story is authentic, since it comes from 
an old workman of Harrison's, who knew Rutter well. 

Thus, little by little, by such means as these, and still 
more by the increased facilities for external enterprise sketched 
in this Chapter, Sheffield trade was enlarged, and Sheffield 
manufacturers and merchants stepped on to a higher plane. 
The fashion of their fathers of living in houses adjacent to the 
workshops and warehouses in the older streets of the town, no 
longer contented them ; and they began to build themselves 
comfortable and substantial residences in the outskirts. The 
first and most notable, but not the happiest, indication of 
growing ambition and wealth, was the ere<ftion, in 1773, of 
Page Hall by Thomas Broadbent, whose family has already 
l>een mentioned at the l)eginning of this Chapter as merchants 
and bankers, in the front rank of the pioneers of the second 
half of the century. Thomas Broadbent was, manifestly a 
man of large ideas, inspired by a confidence that the prosperity 
he enjoyed was a permanent thing. But like many another, 
both before and since, that vaulting ambition which had been 
imputed as the besetting sin of his rivals, the Roebucks, 
o'er leapt itself. 

He began his new house, on land l>ought by his father, 
described in the early deeds as " Page Field " and " Page 
Greave," on a scale which caused much shaking of heads 
among his wiseacre neighbours, who prophesied a bad end to 
such extravagance. They were not long depri\ed of the 
gloomy satisfacftion lurking in the phrase, ** I told you so." 
Mr, Broadbent soon discovered that he had not sufficiently 
counted the cost, and that his plans were too grand for his 
purse. Perforce, he curtailed the dimensions of the house, 
in a way plainly to be seen in the entrance hall to this day. 
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This was but the presage of greater evils for in seven years 
(1780), came the misfortune which compelled the banking firm 
in the Hartshead to suspend payment, and Page Hall was 
mortgaged to Mr. James Milnes, of Thornes House, Wake- 
field, the trustee under the bankruptcy.* 

Meersbrook,! erecf^ed about the same time, by one of the 
Roebucks, was a similar example of an undue confidence in the 
stability of prosperity. Like Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Roebuck 
built that another, Mr. Samuel Shore, might enter upon 
his labours ; and the Shores had, in a later generation, 
their full share of commercial misfortunes. But many 
merchants of the period were either more prudent or more 
lucky. They built the plain but substantial residences which 
stand, mostly shorn of their surrounding glories, to this day, 
to show the contrast between the honest workmanship of the 
past and the jerry-building of the present. Such houses were 
that of Mr. Joseph Bailey, at Burn Greave, of Mr. John 
Henfrey, at Highfield, of Mr. Jonathan Marshall on Pyebank, 
of Mr. Sitwell, Mount Pleasant, Mr. William Shore, Tapton 
Grove, and many others. 

The prosperity of the Sheffield factors and manufadlurers 
of a hundred years ago, was not without its seamy side — that 
is to say, some portion of it was freely attributed, and no 
doubt rightly, to a readiness to take undue advantage of the 
necessities of those whose manual labour helped to make their 
wealth, " The Stuffing system " was a plan which had its 
origin in the days of imperfect means of exchange ; when the 

• In 1786, it was conveyed to Mr. George Bustard Greaves, who 
married the heiress of the Clays, of Bridgehouses. He subsequently 
resided at Elmsall Lodge, near Pontefradt, but retained possession of 
Page Hall until his death in 1835, when Mr. James Dixon, whose 
biography is one of the striking manufaduring episodes of the town, 
became the purchaser. It remained in the possession of his son, the late 
Mr. William Frederick Dixon, until his death, and the estate was sold in 
May, 1874, to Mr. Mark Firth, who gave a portion of it for the purposes 
of a public park, opened by the Prince of Wales, August i6th, 1875. 
Since then the Hall has suffered the decadence that attends upon proper- 
ties overtaken by the extension of a great manufaduring town. Mr. 
Broadbent died at Sandall. near Wakefield, in 1813. 

t Now the Ruskin Museum, standing in a public park. 
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circulation of money was sluggard, and its transmission from 
place to place both costly and dangerous. The early accounts 
of the Town Trustees show that when payment had to be 
made to creditors at a distance, there was nothinpf for it but to 
go to the expense and to run the risk of sending a messenger 
with the coin. Naturally enough, to avoid this as much as 
possible, goods were exchanged for goods. The distant 
customers of the Sheffield fadlors sent, in payment for cutlery, 
not cheques, for they were unknown, but tea, hams, spirits, 
cloth, cotton, drapery — anything which they produced or 
imported. These commodities had to be turned into cash, 
locally, and thus it came to pass that firms like Harwood and 
Thomas, whose premises were on the site of the Sheffield 
Banking Company's Bank in George Street, had rooms fitted 
up with shelves and counter, resembling a regular draper's 
shop ; while many fa<5lors, among whom were Hoult, 
Rowbotham, Wingfield and Wade, in Tenter Street, and 
Lockwoods, in Arundel Street, had signs, outside their 
premises, stating that they were licensed to sell tea, or 
spirits. There was no great harm in this of itself, and 
when rightly used. For instance one house, doing a home 
trade and not concerning itself with the foreign merchants, 
had good connections with Belfast, and frequently received in 
exchange for hardware, hogsheads of hams, or bales of linen. 
It also kept black and green tea. All these were sold at fair 
prices, with little pressure, if any, on the cutlers to buy them. 
But in unscrupulous hands the system was capable of grave 
abuse. For the fa<5lors, compelled to take payment in kind 
from their customers, passed it on to the manufadlurers who, 
in turn, required the workmen to accept wages for their 
labour not in money, but in goods — and in goods, moreover, 
retailed to them at exorbitant rates, and irrespecftive of quality. 
It was recognised as an evil as early as 1680, when the 
Cutlers' Company sought to prevent the injury caused by 
" divers persons " imposing upon the artificers of hardware 
" certain commodities instead of ready money for their wares, 
and at excessive rates, to the great damage and almost utter 
ruin of the tradesmen." This forcing of stuff, concretely 
"stuffing," upon men who could not help themselves, was 
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also called "taking up." The firm of Beilby and Procftor, 
and the Baileys (Bailey, Eadon and Bailey) had, rightly or 
wrongly, the reputation of largely carrying on the obnoxious 
system — and the unpopularity they incurred lasted so long 
after the system fell into desuetude, that the defeat of Mr. 
Samuel Bailey, at the first Parliamentary eledlion for Sheffield, 
was attributed by some in close touch with public sentiment, 
to the prejudice still existing in the minds of the townsfolk 
against the race of fa<5lors to whom he had belonged. For it 
must be obvious that " stuffing " was not merely an injustice 
to the workpeople; it had the further effe6i of competing 
cruelly with shopkeepers, and so robbing them of their 
customers. The system was worked in this way : When a 
cutler came to " sattle " for the wares he had " livered " at the 
warehouse, the master, instead of paying him in money, gave 
him a credit note on a fadlor (or, when he was both a 
manufadlurer and a fadlor, on his own fad\or*s department) for 
certain articles of food, especially cheese and tea, or for various 
descriptions of clothing. "This * stuffing,*" wTote Mr. John 
Holland, who had personal knowledge of its ramifications, 
"was not only compulsory, but the prices charged were 
generally exorbitant; of course they were paid for by a 
* setting up,' or weekly instalments, or stoppages on the cash 
side of the wages book. This was convenient to the employer 
as a mode of barter between him and the merchant with whom 
he dealt. Both made an unfair profit by it, and it tethered 
the workman by a perpetual debt." Cases are on record in 
which men had to accept tea, in payment of wages, at as much 
as twelve shillings a pound — when, even as far back as 1760, a 
fair price was eight shillings. 

But abominable as was the "stuffing" system, carried out 
as it was with a great amount of fraud and extortion, it had its 
favourable side, which is more than can be said for the " swag 
shops" whose operation was unmitigatedly evil. These were 
establishments purely and simply designed to prey on the 
misfortunes of others, their chief vidlims being " little mesters" 
in difficulties. When short of ready money, and without any 
market for their goods, they sold them to the swag shops at, of 
course, a large percentage of loss. But worse than this, 
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unscrupulous facflors' buyers, not inappropriately kno^^^l as 
" de\'ils/* would make excuses to reje<ft goods, even that had 
been ordered, when brought in, with the deliberate purpose of 
forcing the makers to the swag shops, and of buying them 
therefrom themselves at a lower price. 

John Woolman, the American Quaker,* gives some par- 
ticulars,t which may be compared with what was said in the 
first chapter of this book, J of the rates of wages and prices of 
necessaries he found current in England : 

" On enquiry in many places I find the price of rye about 
5s., wheat 8s. per bushel ; oatmeal 1 2s. per 1 20 lbs. ; mutton 
from 3d. to 5d. per lb. ; bacon from yd. to gd. ; cheese from 4d. 
to 6^1. ; butter from 8d. to lod. ; house -rent for a p)Oor man 
from 25s. to 40S. per year, to be paid weekly ; wood for fire 
very scarce and dear ; coal in some places 2S. 6d. per cwt., but 
near the pits not a quarter so much. 

" The wages of lalxDuring men in several counties towards 
London at tenpence per day in common business, the employer 
finds small beer and the labourer finds his own food ; but in 
harvest and haytime wages are about is. per day, and the 
lalxDurer hath all his diet. In some parts of the north of 
England poor labouring men have their food where they work, 
and appear in common to do rather better than nearer London. 
Industrious women who spin in the fa<ftories get some four- 
pence, some fivepence, and so on to six, seven, eight, nine or 
tenpence per day and find their own house-room and diet. 
Great numbers of poor people live chiefly on bread and water 
in the southern parts of England, as well as in the northern 
parts : and there are many p)oor children not even taught to 
read." 



• See note, p. 98. f Journal, pp. 233. 234. { Ante, pp. 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Amusements, Learning, and Literature. 

T^ROM what has been said in previous chapters as to the 
^ social condition of Sheffield, it will easily be understood 
that, in the eighteenth century, the tone of the town Intel - 
lecflually was low, while any signs of culture and refinement 
were rare. That part of the community which affedled any- 
thing of the cultivation and graces of "Society" was small 
and narrow. The chief " fundlion " in which it asserted itself 
was the Assemblies, held in their earlier days in two rooms of 
the Boys' Charity School, where, Mr. Hunter tells us, "the 
company enjoyed conversation, or the mazy dance, by light, 
not of wax, which beamed from sconces of tin." It was not 
the tallow candles that shocked the feelings of the benevolent 
Samuel Roberts,* but the fadl that the master of the school 
farmed the children and made his profit out of famishing them, 
pocketing everything he could save from the sixteen pence per 
head per week allowed for their maintenance. And it was 
further to enlarge his income that this worthy was allowed to 
hire out the rooms in which the boys*ought to have slept, for 
the dancing and card assembhes. That it was possible for the 
beauty and fashion of Sheffield to disport itself to the detriment 
of young lives, gives us a vivid insight into the callous state of 
public feeling — but perhaps it may be charitably ascribed 
rather to want of thought than to lack of heart. The scandal 
was stopped in 1762, when the subscribers eredled for them- 
selves the Assembly Rooms at the corner of Norfolk Street 
and Arundel Street, where, in our own day, the Town Council 
was accustomed to meet, before it migrated to what had been 
the ledture hall of the Mechanics' Institution, now the Free 
Library. 

Lists of the subscribers in the years 1747- 1750, together 
with the rules,t throw a flood of light on the personal and the 
manners of the elegants of Sheffield at that period. One of 

* Autobiography, p. i8. \ Sheffield Independent, Nov. 28, 1846. 
H 
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the most noticeable signs of exclusiveness, and of the low 
estimation in which manufa<5lurers were held, is the absence of 
the names of those who were engaged in the staple industries 
of the place. There are Shores, to be sure, and Roebucks ; 
but around these there is a certain subtle flavour of superiority 
which manifested itself afterwards in their banking enterprises. 
Beyond such, and one or two others, we look in vain for the 
familiar names of cutlers and facftors. So far as the subscribers 
can be identified, this class is conspicuously absent. Shop- 
keepers there are, in small numbers — several mercers, an 
ironmonger, a grocer, a stationer and printer — for the rest they 
are surgeons, apothecaries, lawyers, clergymen, and the ladies 
of their families, mingling with a larger proportion of people 
of independent means — means limited indeed, but sufficient to 
enable them to assume airs of superiority to the vulgar 
concerns of trade; and officers holding his Majesty's com- 
mission were warmly welcomed. 

The leader of the Sheffield society of the mid -century period 
was Mrs. Elizabeth, or Madam, Parkin, who, " with a fortune 
inherited from commerce," purchased Ravenfield Park. She 
was the means of introducing to the town Mr. Walter Oborne, 
a relative whom she adopted, educating him at the Grammar 
School, and afterwards entrusting him with the management 
of her affairs. Madam Parkin also took under her especial 
patronage two young ladies, the Misses Laughton, daughters 
of a Lincolnshire gentleman, whose reduced circumstances 
were not quite on a level with their aristocratic claims. They 
brought with them a standard of elegance hitherto absent, and 
Mr, Hunter expressed the opinion that "the settlement of 
these two accomplished young ladies in Sheffield had probably 
no small influence in producing the refinement in manners 
which was perceptible in several ladies of the better condition, 
in the generation that succeeded them." Miss Mary Laughton 
became the wife of the Mr. Walter Oborne just mentioned, 
and thus succeeded her benefacftress, Madam Parkin, as 
mistress of Ravenfield, when, on that lady's death, in 1766, 
Mr. Oborne inherited the estate. The other sister, Elizabeth, 
"well born, well condu<5led, pretty and of graceful manner," 
married, in 1740, the younger John Fell, of Attercliffe Forge. 
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Mr. Fell died in 1762, and from that time his "most bene- 
volent and most worthy" widow continued to live at New 
Hall, " quite the Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood." She 
died in 1795, and was the last person buried in Sheffield with 
anything of the pomp of heraldry. With her expired the use 
of the dignified title of " Madam." That designation was 
reserved for ladies, being widows or spinsters of a certain age, 
who were a little elevated above their neighbours by birth, 
wealth, or social position, and who had the habits and manners 
of gentlewomen.* Perhaps we should rather say were 
supposed to have those habits and manners, for Madam 
Bamforth, of High House, contracted a second marriage with 
her butler, an illiterate person named Senior, and endeavoured 
(not very successfully) to keep as a profound secret an alliance 
which made both her title and her name an imposture. Other 
Madams in the neighbourhood were Madam Rodes, Madam 
Bagshaw, Madam Shore, Madam Finch, and Madam Hutton, 
of Whiteley Wood, daughter of Thomas Bolsover. 

Madam Parkin was "Queen" of the Assembly in 1735; 
Miss Shore, one of the sisters of Mr. Shore, afterwards of 
Meersbrook, in 1737; Miss Lodge (grand -daughter of Chris- 
topher Pegge, landlord of the Angel, step-daughter of the Rev. 
John Baines, assistant minister of the Parish Church, and 
subsequently the wife of the Rev. Mr. Hedges, redtor of 
Thrybergh), in 1740. In 1741 the post of honour was occupied 
by Miss Eyre, probably the sister or daughter of Vincent 
Eyre, the Duke's agent ; in 1743 by Mrs. Shiercliffe, otherwise 
Shirtcliffe, of Whitley Hall, daughter of Mr. Benjamin Steer ; 
in 1745 by Miss Elmsall, afterwards Mrs. Clay, of Bridge- 
houses, whose daughter married Mr. George Bustard Greaves, 
of Page Hall; in 1746 by Miss Shore again; and in 1750 by 
Miss Susan Battle, daughter of Mr. Battle, attorney. 

The rules of the Assemblies were very precise. It fell to 
the lot of the condu(5lor of the Assembly to lead off, at seven 
o'clock, the first minuet with any lady ; " afterwards the ladies 
to dance minuets in rotation from the left of the lady who 
opened the Assembly. Gentlemen who are strangers to be 

• See ante, p. 26. 
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first asked to dance minuets, and afterwards the subscribers, 
as the conductor of the Assembly may think proper. The 
ladies to arrange themselves for country dances according to 
the numbers on tickets handed them on entering. No country 
dances to be called for after twelve o'clock ; after which time 
minuets may be danced promiscuously until one, when the 
music will be withdrawn.'* One hour, from nine to ten, was 
allowed for tea, or, as its alternative, negus ; and there were 
playing-cards for the non-dancers. There was, moreover, a 
special card Assembly every Friday evening. Persons of title 
and brides were gallantly held to be superior to the regulations 
as to the order of dancing, and there were special restri<5lions 
on the admission of strangers at the time of the ShefHeld races 
and of the Cutlers' Feast. The subscribers to the races in 
1750, many of whom were ladies, were of the same class, and 
largely the same individuals, as those who supported the 
Assemblies. 

They had other frivolities, too, in which grave citizens like 
Dr. Browne, of the Lead Works, and Mr. John Greaves, 
merchant, of Fargate, were not above taking part. At one of 
the Assemblies these two worthies conspired to induce the 
ladies to join in a beefsteak dinner, to be prepared by Mr. 
Peech, at the Angel Inn. The jesting challenge was followed 
up by missives, one of which incidentally shows how good Dr. 
Browne occupied his Sundays : " Dr. Browne begs to remind 

his dear friend. Miss , that to-morrow evening is fix*t for 

the manager's benefit, who will be much hurt if he has not the 
pleasure of seeing the queen of the assembly and her fair 
daughters in their usual places ; and, therefore, the docftor 

relies on Miss 's interest with all his friends, to 

prevail with them to attend. The queen, as a public charatfler, 
will, of course, be anxiously looked for. Sunday Noon, 30th 
Jan., 1803." The result was recorded in some indifferent 
verses of which the following are a sufficient specimen : — 

On the thirtieth of April, that mem'rable time, 
Some ladies intended at Peech 's to dine ; 
For Lent being over, the feast was no crime. 

Chorus — Oh, the beefsteaks of the Angel, oh the 
Angelic beefsteaks. 
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The day proved auspicious, the morning was clear, 
And the noontide of harmony seemed very near, 
When the ladies walked down to the inn without fear. 

The three married graces* went down in a line ; 
The people did stare, and the sun it did shine, 
And all did confess that the sight was divine. 

The young ladies followed as fast as they could. 
To join this fair party, so brilliant and good. 
All longing to eat this delegable food. 

Oh. ye true British ladies, your fame it shall spread 

As long as the jocular annals are read. 

And Sheffield applaud this most humorous deed ; 

Oh, the beefsteaks of the Angel, and oh the Angelic 
beefsteaks. 

In 1783, the gentlemen of the town, adepts at making 
excuses for dining, instituted " The Monthly Club." It was to 
meet at the Angel " on the Thursday nearest the full moon — 
dinner to be on the table precisely at two o'clock — the bill to 
be called for at five." Each member was to pay is. 3d. for his 
dinner (afterwards increased to is. 6d. and 2s.), "including 
malt liquor," and absentees were to pay a fine of is., " to be 
the property of Mr. Peech," the landlord. Members were to 
avoid drinking healths until the cloth was drawn. Each 
member present was to pay twopence to the waiter. Among 
some sixty members who signed the rules were the Earl of 
Effingham — Thomas, the 3rd Earl, who died in Jamaica in 
1 791 ; Dr. Browne, one of the founders of the Infirmary and 
the first chairman of the Weekly Board, also a partner in the 
Sheffield Lead Works ; the Rev. John Stacye, of Ballifield, tlie 
grandfather of the late chaplain to the Shrewsbury Hospital ; 
Benjamin Roebuck, merchant. Church Lane; Samuel, Jona- 
than, Thomas, and John Walker, partners in the great firm of 
Samuel Walker and Co., Masbro' ; Thomas Rawson, the 
founder of Rawson's brewery ; James Wheat, attorney. 
Paradise Square ; Samuel Tooker, of Moorgate, Rotherham ; 
half a dozen Shores ; Vincent Eyre, agent to the Norfolk 
estates ; Francis Ferrand Foljambe, of Aldwark ; Thomas 
Steade, of Onesacre, the ancestor of the Pegge-Burnells ; 
George Greaves and George Bustard Greaves, of Page Hall ; 

• Mrs. Vincent Eyre, Mrs. Roebuck, and Mrs. Francis Fenton. 
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Harry Verelst, of Aston Hall, formerly Governor of Bengal, 
and ancestor of the present owner of the Aston estates ; the 
Rev. James Wilkinson, vicar of Sheffield ; Henry Tudor, 
silver plater ; C. H. Rodes, probably Cornelius Rodes, of 
Barlbro' Hall ; and many others. James Allott, one of the 
original members, and a partner with Dr. Browne and others 
in the Lead Works, died very shortly after the formation of 
the club, namely, on the 30th August, 1783, aged 50. 

The Earl of Surrey, at that time owner of the Norfolk 
property, was subsequently eledled. But in the course of 
time, in spite of fines for non-attendance, members failed to 
come, and when the following entries had to be made in the 
minutes the end was at hand : — 

"Present: Mr. Cooke, president, solus. It is not well for 
man to l^ alone. After the usual toasts of the members 
absent and present, the support of, etc., etc., and no one to say 
thank you, after * Here's to you,' broke up." 

** Present : Mr. Sayle, president. Broke up under the 
same circumstances as at the last club ; in addition afraid of 
getting drunk, as in small parties the toast goes quick about — 
so departed." 

The club came to an end in i8o8.* 

Leaving the leaders of Sheffield fashion performing the 
graceful movements of the minuet, or threading their way 
through the mazes of Sir Roger de Coverley, or dining at the 
Angel, with or without angels and graces, let us endeavour to 
appraise the intellecflual state of the town. The children of 
the operatives, when they were taught at all, were dependent 
upon dames' schools, where they were supposed to learn, but 
most frequently did not, the Three R.'s. The teachers of these 
were themselves wofully ignorant and illiterate, and were 
ordinarily of a class whose natural vocation is charring, rather 
than teaching. Children were, in fatfl, sent to be out of the 
way of their mothers, as to a sort of day-nursery, rather than 
because their parents had any belief in " book-larning." An 
old lady, asked what she was taught at one of these schools, 

• For a further account of this club, ace Sheffield Independent, Januar}- 
6, 1894. 
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whether reading, writing, and arithmetic, replied, "No, not 
'rithmetic ; we didn't get as far as that. I remember I once 
got as far as counting, but I didn't follow it up." 

Mrs. Thomas Hanby, the wife of one who, like the 
HoUises, while making his money in London, did not forget 
the town where he was born, or the Charity School in which 
he was educated, and herself the sister of Caslon, the type- 
founder, confided to the mother of Hunter, the historian, " that 
when women takes to books and them *ere sort of things, they 
never comes to nothing." A schoolmistress in 1770 sends in a 
bill "for a quarter larning for your daughter and enterance, 
7s."; and there is also a charge "for daughter's board, meat, 
drink, close, and scholing." 

Materials for forming an estimate of the schools provided 
for girls of a somewhat higher class are scanty. Mrs. Jane 
Gosling, who published a not ill-written volume of highly 
corredl " Moral Essays," besides issuing a tale entitled " Ash- 
dale Village," had a school where the inculcation of lofty 
precepts was, we may imagine, accompanied by decent 
teaching ; but ordinarily girls and boys were herded together 
in mixed schools. 

A pretty large acquaintance with the family letters of the 
period leads to the convidlion that girls were not so well 
taught as boys — their handwriting is worse, and their spelling 
is execrable. The letters of the wives of well-educated men 
are often 'painful in their caligraphy and fearful in their 
speUing. There are exceptions to the former, but it would be 
difficult to find any to the latter characteristic. The first Mrs. 
Timothy Jollie, daughter of Vicar Fisher (ejected in 1662), 
wrote witli all the plainness and almost the laboriousness of 
print, each letter of every word standing detached from its 
fellows; but her spelling is originally phonetic, defiant of all 
rule, and indifferent to convention. 

Mr. Samuel Roberts* says that many of the lower classes 
were not taught to read at all, and not one-third of them to 
write. When about five years old, he himself went to a 
teacher of the old style of poor gentlemen, a retired player 

•Autobiography, p. 25. 
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named Quin. Twenty or thirty urchins of both sexes 
attended, and, says Mr. Roberts, Quin took no concern about 
them. Nicholas Hicks, a dissenter, adopted a " new method 
of teaching to read," and his son, son-in-law, and daughters 
** taught on the same plan in an adjoining street, near the old 
Workhouse, where the channels met from many streets." 
Another of Mr. Roberts's preceptors was "a little lame man 
named Scholfield," in Norfolk Street. There were others 
scattered about, for the most part greater adepts with the 
ferrule than at the gentle art of persuasion. Such was Mr. 
Thomas Sorby, master of an "academy" at Attercliffe, with 
whom Joseph Hunter was a pupil. Of a better stamp, was 
Mr. Richardson. From his school, at one time in the Park 
and later in Paradise Square, he issued a useful book on 
geography. Moses Eadon, too, a brother of John Eadon of the 
Free Writing School, was able to claim to have qualified not a 
few reputable citizens for the work of life, and to ho^st that 
with him John Pye Smith obtained the foundation of his large 
and accurate scholarship. We get a curious combination of 
fundlions in an entry in the Direcflory of 1774, where one John 
Swan, of Hollis Croft, is described as "scissor maker of 
various sorts and teacher of the mathematics." 

It was to the Grammar School, however, that those of the 
townsfolk looked who desired for their sons something more 
than the bare rudiments of knowledge. There, an acquaintance 
with the classics, if not wide yet accurate, was caned into them. 
They were well grounded in Latin ; and for mathematics and 
penmanship they had the advantage of capable instrucftion 
from the master of the adjoining Free Writing School. The 
result was that our forefathers, if sliaky in their spelling, often 
wrote an exceedingly good hand. 

The late Mr. William Swift had among his prized treasures 
an exercise Ixjok, written by Grammar School boys, affording 
indisputable proof of the fashion in which penmanship was 
taught as a fine art. The exercises consist of Latin verses, 
headed, " Musaj Sheffieldiensis, 1737,'* and the caligraphy is 
" like copper-plate." The names of the writers are interesting. 
First comes "Geo. Steer," afterwards a mercer in the town, 
who is buried in St. Paul's Church, near the communion rails 
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— brother, one supposes, of Mrs. Shiercliffe, already mentioned 
as Queen of the Assembly in 1743. "Thomas Younge," or, 
as he variously spells his name, " Young," was in the school 
i737"39« He was born in 1721, and, after leaving the 
Grammar School, took his M.A. at Cambridge, and then 
went to study medicine at Edinburgh, where he obtained his 
medical degree in 1752. He returned to Sheffield, and prac- 
tised as a physician until his sudden death in 1784. The most 
beautiful writer in the exercise book is " Daniel Boote," and 
another is "Geo. Ibbotson," but Mr. Swift was unable to 
trace the career of either of them. Another signature is 
"Walter Oborne," already mentioned as a leading figure in 
the Sheffield Assemblies. "Thomas Cawthorn, 1739," was 
the younger brother of James Cawthorn, the poet, also a 
Grammar School boy, whose memoir was written by his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Edward Goodwin. 

Dr. John Roebuck, a schoolfellow of Cawthorn 's, w-ho 
conferred greater benefit on the world than on himself by the 
various ingenious methods in which he made science the 
handmaid of industry, affords proof that the training of the 
Grammar School was not limited to turning out skilful penmen 
and good classical scholars. A Grammar School boy of the 
earlier generation was William Ronksley, a benefactor to 
Fulwood, where he built and endowed a chapel, and to 
Crookes, to whose school he bequeathed a handsome sum. 
He spent his life in teaching, and in atfling as Justice's Clerk 
to Mr. Francis Jessop, of Broom Hall, and Mr. Bosvile, of 
Penistone. He published books on grammar and syntax. 

The accounts of the Church Burgesses show that they 
were contributing 13s. 4d. to the salary of the master of the 
Grammar School (one Mr. Yonge) from 1564- 1568. The 
worthy pedagogue had to journey all the way to York, for a 
licence, at a cost of los. The Burgesses also gave to William 
Lee, "a poore scholler in Sheaffield," 13s. 4d. "towards the 
settinge him to the Universytie of Chambrydge, and buyinge 
him bookes and other furniture." In 1595 they paid to Sir 
William Sampson, one of the assistant-ministers of the Parish 
Church, ;^3 for "teaching 20 poore schollers." It was 
reported, in 1594, that "the schole house containeth 3 baies 
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and a cole- house, all slated, which, together with a croft and a 
garden, orchard and a court, containeth 3 roods. The rent is 
1 2d." It was the property of the Church Burgesses. 

In 1603 a grateful native of Sheffield, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
of Crowland, Lincolnshire, liberally endowed the school, and 
that high and mighty prince. King James I., was graciously, 
and frugally, pleased, on the strength of Smith's bequest, to 
grant Royal letters patent, to " eredt, create, found, and 
establish " a school for the education of the youth of Sheffield 
and parts adjacent, to be called •" The Free Grammar School 
of King James of England," to consist of one pedagogue or 
master, and one sub- pedagogue or usher, under the dire<5lion 
and control of the vicar and twelve other governors. 

It is not clear whether a new school house was erecfled in 
1606, or the old one patched up. What is certain is that in 
1 619 the Church Burgesses granted an 800 years' lease of the 
school house, with the garden and croft adjoining, at the old 
rent of is. a year ; and that, in 1648, the place being no longer 
habitable, a new school was built, the walls of the demolished 
Sheffield Castle being used, it is said, as a quarry whence to 
obtain the stone. This is the building that remained until, in 
1825, the street we call School Croft was cut right through it, 
when the school was removed to new premises in Charlotte 
Street, east of St. George's Church. The headmaster's 
house adjoining, built in 1709, long survived the school 
building. It was deemed by its contemporaries a " handsome 
strucflure." It was certainly large and roomy, as those can 
testify who remember it as the Burns Tavern, and afterwards 
the Canterbury Inn.* But in the latter days of the school it 
had fallen into disrepair, and the headmaster sought another 
dwelling. 

The associations, some pleasant and many painful, of long 
generations of Sheffielders hovered around the Grammar 
School, and to some of its old scholars we are indebted for des- 
criptions of a place that would horrify a modern Government 
inspe(5lor. To realise its position, the reader must obliterate 
the street known as School Croft from his mind, and must re- 

* The building was taken down April, 1900. 
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member that the space at the top of which it and the head- 
master's house stood, was really a field, or yard, running down 
the hill from the jun<5lion of Campo Lane and Townhead 
Street towards Tenter Street.* The entrance to the school, 
which was considerably below the street level, was by steps 
from Campo Lane, at the south-eastern corner of the croft, 
and these led also to the Free Writing School, ere<5led lower 
down in the same yard. 

The school itself was a low building, with high-pitched 
roof, framed windows, and a porch.f Its shape was a capital 
L, the long arm running from east to west — that is, paralled to 
Campo Lane — being occupied by the classes under the first and 
second masters. The shorter arm, in which the mathematical 
and writing master held sway from eight to nine in the 
morning, before the classical work of the day began, ran at 
right angles to the street, down the croft. The whole was 
indifferently lighted. It was also insufficiently warmed, each 
room having only one fireplace. The floor was of stone, and 
against the walls was a high wainscotting of dark oak, 
panelled. The boys' seats and desks, which were something 
like stalls, ran in double rows the length of the larger room. 
At the east end was the headmaster's desk, with two massive 
oak sides, upwards of seven feet high and six inches thick, and 
terminating in fleurs-de-lys cut out of the solid. Over the 
chair, artistically painted, were depi<5led the emblems of 
scholastic punishment — the rod, the cane, the ferrule or 
" custard,'* with some admonitory lines in Latin. Facing this, 
with its back to the opposite wall, was the second master's 
rostrum, with the writing desks on his left. 

The headmasters were often men who either were or 
became conne<5led with the churches of the town or neighbour- 
hood. Thus, the Rev. Charles Chad wick, headmaster from 
1776 to 1809, combined with his scholastic duties the office of 
Vicar of Tinsley. He is remembered as a dignified personage 

* All the streets and houses on this hillside have been swept away in 
the changes of the present year (1900). 

t See a rhyming description of it by Dr. Inchbald, of Doncaster, 
himself an "old boy," quoted by Hunter (Gatty's edition of the Hallam- 
bhire, p. 306), who vouches for its accuracy. 
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with gold-headed cane and three-cornered hat. When he 
walked with stately step to his cushioned throne, and thence 
looked with scrutinising eye for some delinquent, silent awe 
fell upon the boys, who were very conscious of the biting effe(5l 
upon the hand of an application of the headmaster's favourite 
'* custard,*' which lay on the table in front of the desk, bearing, 
deeply cut in the wood, the ominous words, " 1 forgot it." 

There was a laudable esprit di corps among the old Grammar 
School boys. In 1790, ''the gentlemen educated at the 
Grammar School," were invited, by advertisement, to dine at 
the Tontine at two o'clock. The proceedings were thus 
recorded in the Sheffield Register : " Yesterday was held, at the 
Tontine, the annual feast of the gentlemen educated at the 
Grammar School in this place. The dinner, which consisted 
of turtle, venison, etc., etc., was served up in a style of unusual 
elegance ; the dessert was various and elegant, and the wines 
were of the first vintage. In disposition to be pleased, no 
wonder the company, with the auxiliary aid, were alive to 
every mirthful idea. The song, the toast, the sentiment, the 
repartee, joined to make the time pass 'unmarked away.' 
Near forty dined." The stewards were the Rev. Francis 
Parker (Recflor of Hawksworth, Notts, and Incumbent of 
Dore, born 1762, died 1840, son of Kenyon Parker, attorney 
and Master in Chancery, who lived in the Bullstake) ; Mr. 
Sambourne (attorney in Paradise Square) ; Mr. Webb (sur- 
geon. Change Alley) ; and Mr. Thomas Pearson, or probably 
Pierson the lxx)kseller and printer in King Street, who died at 
the age of 83 in 1837. 

Those nominated for the ensuing year were the Rev. Mr. 
Cockshutt,* Dean of St. John's, Cambridge (a wrangler) ; John 

* The Cockshutts of Huthwaite and Cawthome were related to the 
Wheats, the Samboumes, and the Broadbents (see Gatty's Hunter, p. 
170, note). They were for several generations conneded with the Wortley 
Iron Works. Mr. John Cockshutt, of Huthwaite Hall, was the hero of a 
scene in the House of Commons. During the Administration of Mr. 
Pelham (First Ijord. of the Treasury with a very brief interval from 
'743-1754) an attempt was made in Parliament to encourage the use of 
American iron in opposition to the Swedish and Russian. Amongst the 
persons sent up from Sheffield to oppose this, the American iron being 
reckoned not equally good with the other, was Mr. Cockshutt. Sitting in the 
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Roberts, Esq., Wincobank Hall ; Mr. Kenyon, who lived in 
HoUis Croft, and was a member of one of the oldest firms in 
Sheffield ; and Mr. T. Pierson, aforesaid. 

Like the Grammar School, its neighbour, the Free Writing 
School, was so cut into to make the street (School Croft) 
that it had to be entirely rebuilt in 1827. It was founded in 
1 72 1 by William Birley, who left ;f30o to be administered by 
the Church Burgesses, the School Burgesses (that is, the 
governors of the Grammar School), and the Town Burgesses, 
" for encouraging writing and arithmetic." The names of the 
earliest masters have not been preserved. We find the Town 
Trustees, at the beginning of 1755, paying 7s. 3d. for the 
expenses of a meeting with the Church and School Burgesses, 
"about choosing a master for the Free School.'* But we are 
not told who was chosen. An early Sheffield schoolmaster 
was Ralph Gosling, a man to whom we owe an imperishable 
debt of gratitude for handing down to us, in the shape of his 
well-known plan, altogether invaluable evidence of the size 
and topography of the town in 1732-6. Gosling, who was 
born in 1693, ^^ Stubley, in Dronfield Parish, settled at 
Sheffield, and is described in his will as a writing-master and 
schoolmaster. His plan of the town shows that he combined 
with these the funcflions of a surveyor — indeed his surveying 
instruments are a part of the bequests in his will. Comparing 
the date of his death (1758) with the time when John Eadon 
came from Ecclesfield to Sheffield, it is not improbable that he 
was Eadon's predecessor, both as master of the Free Writing 
School and as a surveyor ; for, in addition to teaching " writing 
in all the usual hands, arithmetic in all its branches, book- 
keeping and the mathematics," Eadon announced his readiness 

gallery one evening when the debate ran pretty high, and hearing a 
gentleman saying something he did not like, he rose up and called out, 
" I hear, by that fellow's talk, he knows nothing about the matter. Show 
him a piece of iron and a piece of steel, and he'll not know which is 
which, I'll be bound for it; yet he pretends to teach us in our trade." 
Upon this there was an uproar in the House. Some were for committing 
him to prison. However, in the end he was suffered to remain, and 
next morning a very polite card was sent to his lodgings, inviting him to 
breakfast with Mr. Pelham. 
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to measure with the greatest care and integrity all sorts of 
artificers' works. And he added : " Gentlemen's estates sur- 
veyed, and maps of the same elegantly drawn." 

John Eadon was a remarkable man and a fine mathe- 
matician. A signal instance of resolute triumph over early 
disadvantages, he was destined not only to preside over the 
Free Writing School for more than half a century, in fadl, 
until his death in 1810, but he was also the first of a family 
who instrudled the rising generation of Sheffield for some 120 
years. He was one of the five sons of Matthew Eden (as the 
name was then written), an Ecclesfield woodman. In 1766 he 
published a useful pra<5lical manual, "The Arithmetician's 
Guide"; and in 1793-94 he issued the two editions of the first 
volume of " The Arithmetical and Mathematical Repository." 
It was designed to carry the work, the preface to which gives 
an account of the author's method of teaching, to four 
volumes ; but although the second, third, and fourth were 
announced as "ready for the press," and a list of their 
contents was given, they never appeared. From a reference 
in one of Montgomery's letters from York Castle (April 19, 
1796), it is possible that there was some difficulty with the 
publishers (Robinsons, Paternoster Row). There is room, too, 
to infer, from the same source, that Montgomery printed the 
first volume, which l^ars no imprint. Its chief value now 
consists in a portrait of the author — a strong, intelledlual face, 
with wig, high -collared coat, waistcoat, and redundant neck- 
scarf — and the local names given in the list of subscribers. 

No one can turn over the ingenious rhymed problems in 
the concluding pages of Eadon's Mathematical Repository 
without seeing how well calculated was the arithmetical 
teaching at the Free Writing School to arouse interest and 
stimulate thought. An early pioneer in a long list of short- 
lived local magazines was "The Lady's and Gentleman's 
Scientific Expositor," which ended its brief career in 1784. 
The number of Sheffield men who contributed philosophical 
queries, or who strove to answer them, affords clear evidence 
of the existence of considerable mental adlivity. Mr. John 
Eadon propounded a rhyming mathematical puzzle, which was 
answered, among others, by Messrs. Barker, Bardwell, Middle- 
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ton, and Turner, all pupils at the Free Writing School, 
" who," says the editor, " sent us also corre(5l answers to all the 
preceding arithmetical questions, which redounds much credit 
to their master, Eadon." 

The late Mr. Samuel Bailey, who \vas a pupil at the Free 
School — even then reserved, reticent, and gravely holding 
himself aloof from the sj>orts of his fellows — was a grandson of 
Mr. John Eadon's, by the marriage of his daughter Mary to 
Mr. Joseph Bailey. The old schoolmaster had two sons, John, 
a partner in the firm of Bailey and Eadon, and father of Mr. 
Thomas Brownell Eadon, of Western Bank, and George, who 
lived in the house at the corner of Norfolk Street and Charles 
Street, afterwards the Turkish Baths. He died unmarried. 
William Eadon, one of the five Ecclesfield brothers, was a 
joiner and lath-river at Attercliffe ; and from him the family of 
au(5lioneers and of the late Alderman Robert Thomas Eadon, 
of President Works, are descended. 

There seems to have been, in addition to the Grammar and 
Free Writing Schools, another academy for both boys and 
girls, called "The Vicarage School." Nothing is known of 
this beyond what is revealed in the facfl that when, in 1798, a 
local committee was formed to share in a national subscription 
raised for the defence of the country, there was received the 
following letter, whose high-flown language palpitates in one 
breathless sentence. It would be unjust to the signatories to 
suppose them to have been such unconscionable young prigs 
as to have written it themselves : — 

"Vicarage School, Sheffield, Feb. 28, 1798. 
"The young patriots and lovers of Old England at the 
Vicarage School, in Sheffield, take the liberty of presenting 
their respedlful compliments to the gentlemen of the committee, 
and hope they will do them the honour to accept of their 
humble, but voluntary, donations of £S 8s., raised by such small 
sums as their present finances will admit of, for the support of 
Government and the protecflion of their country against the 
hostile intentions of an inveterate foe, a proud and implacable 
enemy, whose atheistical tenets they have been taught to 
dread, whose savage cruelties they have ever contemplated 
with horror, from whose insatiable thirst for blood, neither sex 
nor condition, neither age, beauty, virtue, nor innocence could 
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screen the devoted vi<5lims of their own country, and the 
disseminating of whose irreligious and pernicious principles 
the contributions to this free-will offering are instrud^ed to 
guard against, and oppose by every means in their pyower, as 
one of the sorest calamities that can be permitted by Provi- 
dence to be inflid^ed on their prosperous and happy island. 

"Signed at the request of their schoolfelloA\*s — Joshua 
Vickers, William Crawshaw, Michael Turner, Catherine 
Harmar, Martha Cutler, Mary Vickers." 

It says something for the growing wealth of the town that 
in a short time over £\^^S2 was promised to the fiind which 
the " young patriots" thus supported. The Cutlers* Company, 
with rare self-sacrifice, handed over the ;^2oo which would 
otherwise have been spent on the annual feast as a subscrip- 
tion. But the feast was held for all that, those who attended 
having to pay half a guinea for their dinner. 

The schools that have been mentioned may be regarded as 
\ the chief centres of intellectual adlivity in Sheffield in the 
\ eighteenth century. On them the town depended for every- 
^Hing beyond mere elementary reading, writing, and ciphering. 
For the rest there was only the example of the clergy and non- 
conformist ministers and of a few professioaal men, chiefly 
do<5lors. In those days, when culture was limited to a narrow 
circle, we frequently find the town authorities and others utilis- 
ing the services of the clergy and nonconformist ministers for 
writing out documents and accounts — a<5ling as scriveners in 
fadl. 

Great industry has been shown at various times in attempts 
to compile a local bibliography.* The chief result has been to 
demonstrate how strikingly devoid the town was, at the time 
of which we are now treating, of native literary talent. Mr. 
Hunter, in a MS. volume entitled " Memoirs connedled with 
the Literary History of Gieat Britain," drew up a list of Shef- 
field authors, dead and living, in the second decenary of the 
nineteenth century. It is singularly incomplete, but it is note- 
worthy that, excluding twenty-three living writers, who belong 

• Appendix to Addy's reprint of the Directory of 1787 ; Correspondence 
in the Sheffield Independent, May and June, 1889; "Local Notes and 
Queries," in the same journal, 1874. 
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therefore to the nineteenth century, Hunter could find only 
nine names to include among the dead ; and to do this he had 
to go back to the time of Queen Elizabeth. Except Richard 
Robinson, who wrote a curious metrical work, and dated it 
from Sheffield Castle, 19 Maie, 1574, and Dr. Thomas Short, 
who issued medical books, they are all clergymen and religious 
writers. 

The Rev. Giles Hester,* recalling the fadl that all the 
books bearing the name of Nevill Simmons, during 69 years, 
32 of which were spent in Sheffield, were of a stricflly theolo- 
gical charadler, finds in this proof of the strong religious feeling 
prevalent here. Whether it be true or not that in the 
eighteenth century there were, in proportion to the population, 
more readers of religious books than now, certain it is that the 
bulk of Sheffield publications consisted of sermons, or of 
devotional reprints, and a few school manuals. Beyond these 
the list of books issued here is small, and the local authors are 
few. The Rev. James Cawthorne was writing his creditable 
but not too stimulating " Perjured Lover " and " Abelard to 
Eloisa," with some transitory pieces of dida<5lic verse. The 
Rev. Edward Goodwin, curate of Attercliffe, was usefully 
employing his pen in producing sketches of contemporary 
townsmen and in writing historical accounts of Sheffield ; and 
these, ephemeral as they seemed then, are now of great value. 
John Eadon was producing his arithmetical and mathematical 
manuals ; Mr. John Richardson, of the " Park Free School," 
his " Key to the Globes" (he was in Paradise Square in 1787) ; 
and Mrs. Jane Gosling was propounding most unimpeachable 
but by no means recondite or startlingly original ethical 
maxims on the duties of early piety, of patience, of children, of 
parents, of beneficence, of female discretion, of female modesty, 
and of conjugal affe<5lion ; and was, with immaculate ortho- 
doxy, condemning the vices of swearing, gaming, lying, pride, 
and the keeping of evil company. Dr. Thomas Short was 
producing books on mineral waters and on other medical 
subjedls. But when we have said this, we have pradlically 
exhausted the list of original publications, until there arose a 

• •• Nevill Simmons. Bookseller and Publisher," by Giles Hester, 1893. 
I 
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group of writers, properly belonging to the present century, of 
whom the chief were James Montgomery, Ebenezer Rhodes, 
Barbara Wreaks (otherwise Hoole, otherwise Hoffland), Mrs. 
Sterndale, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, with a few lesser lights. 
Compared with those who had gone before, these were almost 
brilliant. And they were sufficiently well known beyond the 
borders of Hallamshire to draw from Byron his memorable 
sneer at " Classic Sheffield." But until their time indications 
of literary skill or instindl, much more of genius, are absent. 

Mr. Sidney O. Addy* finds proof " of the culture of a town 
which was then little more than a large country village " in the 
fadl that four Sheffield booksellers were subscribers in 1754 to 
the costly " Harleian Miscellany." It is indeed true, from 
indications that remain to us of the contents of the shelves of 
John Smith, of Angel Street, that the booksellers kept in stock 
works that only specialists among their successors would think 
of storing — tomes of heavy theology by Puritans and Noncon- 
formists, of divinity by the early Fathers in Greek and Latin, 
as well as the usual classical authors. It was from these deep 
sources that his son, young John Pye Smith, profiting by their 
unsaleable charadler, got the foundation of his profound 
learning at a time when most boys are playing or reading tales ; 
and after he became a professor of theology at Homerton he 
was frequently writing to Sheffield in the hope that certain 
books he had read and catalogued were still unsold. But 
although the clergy of the town were fond of taking learned 
authors from the shelves, and lovingly turning over the 
leaves ; although there were occasional applications for 
such works from distant parts of the country to which John 
Smith's reputation for a curious and recondite stock had 
reached, the bulk of them were permanent fixtures. The 
bookseller regarded them with the affedlion due to old friends, 
but they were not, from a commercial point of view, a paying 
speculation ; and some of them, to this day, enrich the libraries 
of his descendants. 

Such dedudlions as may be derived from the fadl that 
books of this kind were on sale in a provincial town must, 

• Reprint of Diredlory of 1787, pp. 87, 88. 
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therefore, be discounted by the knowledge that they soared far 
above the heads of such book-buyers as existed among the 
public. And the argument derived by Mr. Addy from the 
large number of subscribers to Barbara Hoole*s poems — and, 
it may be added, to Mrs. Gosling's " Moral Essays " — most 
useful as their names are to the local antiquary — are proof 
rather of a benevolent desire to help deserving townswomen 
than of care for, or admiration of, literature. 

Nor does the history of the local newspapers imply a com- 
munity of large intelle<5lual calibre. For many years, from 
1740, the Town Trustees subscribed for the Evening Post, 
supplied to them, along with the votes of Parliament and 
ihe Gazette, by Mr. Robert Giddings, of London. But beyond 
the few London newspapers which reached Sheffield, the town 
seems to have been dependent on places like Northampton 
and Doncaster for its journals, and on barbers' shops for the 
dissemination of their contents. About 1713, John Lee, whose 
descendants were destined to achieve some distindlion, shaved 
his customers in what came to be known as " The Whig News 
Shop,"* because he took in the Whig newspapers of those 
days. It was not until the middle of the century — 1754 — ^^^.t 
a newspaper, Lister's Sheffield Weekly Jmmtal, was printed here. 
Both under Lister, and in the hands of Revel Homfray, who, 
on Francis Lister's death in 1755, incorporated it with his 
Sheffield Register and Doncaster Flying Post, previously printed at 
Doncaster, it led a struggling and scantily appreciated exist- 
ence. Homfray, who had come from Wales, near Kiveton,t 
died in 1760, and his son, Francis Homfray, seems to have 
thought the trade of brazier and tin-plate worker, which he 
carried on in King Street, more desirable than newspaper 
publication. But a printer named William Ward continued 
the sequence of local journals by establishing, in the year 
of Revel Homfray's death (1760), Ward's Sheffield Public 
Advertiser, X which, encountering the rivalry of Gales's Sheffield 

* Hunter's Families Minorum Gentium, p. 204. f /6., 396. 

{ Following a statement in the Sheffield Local Register, it has usually 
been asserted that Ward's Advertiser was established in 1770 ; but there 
are in existence copies which show that it must have been begun ten years 
earlier. Its day of publication in 1764 was Tuesday ; in 1787, Saturday. 
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Register in 1787, was merged in Northairs Sheffield Courant in 

1793- 

These old newspapers, besides being exceedingly ill written, 
concerned themselves chiefly with belated records of distant 
occurrences, and showed an irritating indifference to local 
events. Thus it is to their advertisements that the modern 
inquirer has to look for indications of contemporary life and 
habits, localities and persons. Their condu<5lors appear to 
have relied, for subsistence, more on the sale of quack medi- 
cines than on the circulation of the newspapers.* Lister had 
made a great feature of the fadl that he kept, " by the King's 
authority, the famous Patent Ointment, or Never Failing 
Remedy for the Itch ... as thousands to their great joy 
have happily experienced." He dealt in other compounds 
designed to cure ailments, described with a sickening detail of 
symptoms, whose very name is excluded from respedlable 
newspapers nowadays. Revel Homfray's announcement (1755) 
is as curious for its whimsical illiterateness as for its contents : 

** Revel Homfray, Printer in Sheffield, having purchased 
the Material for Printing and Stock-in-Trade of the late Mr. 
Lister, deceased (who has declined the Printing Business, 
takes this Opj>ortunity of acquainting the Public) that he 
intends to continue printing and publishing The Sheffield Weekly 
Journal every Tuesday morning, as usual ; therefore should be 
glad of the Continuance of the Customers, either for the 
Journal J or any other Printing Business. As all gentlemen, 
etc., shall be served upon the least notice, and at the same 
prices, and all favours will be thankfully acknowledged by 
their humble Servant, Revel Homfray. Likewise just arrived 
from London, Dr. Daffy's Elixir, Being the only Family 
Medicine now extant, upward of 90 years' experience. This 
may inform the Public, that a large and fresh Parcel of this 
Elixir, truly prepared in London, is arrived at Sheffield, and 
appointed to be sold by the aforesaid R. Homfray, at his 
Printing Office, opposite the Cock in High Street, where it 
may be had both Wholesale and Retail. Where likewise may 
be had Dr. Belton's British Oil at is. ; Dr. Clinton's Royal 
Imperial Snuff" for the Head-Ach, three Papers for 6d. N.B. — 
Any of the above mentioned Articles may be had of the 
Persons who carries this News." 

• The sale of patent medicines, as a recognised branch of the 
stationer's trade, continued far into the present century. 
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The quacks who travelled about the country with their 
nostrums vaunted their qualifications in the Journal^ and were 
the true precursors of the empirics of later times. There was 
one 

** R. B. Shappee, oculist and pradlioner in physic, surgery 
and man-midwifery, who was pupil under his uncle. Dr. 
Shappee, in His Majesty's Service fourteen years, now travels 
by an A<fl of ParUament ; and after thirty years* constant and 
large pradlice in a private as well as a public capacity, 
acquired the art of curing most medical distempers incident to 
Human Nature ; he is allowed by all that know him to be a 
most ingenious man in his profession, and has had very great 
success in his undertakings. And takes upon him to acquaint 
the public, that he is a Wonder of the Age for the curing of 
Ruptures, or broken Bellies, from eight years old to eighty 
years old," etc., etc. 

Advertising was not considered unprofessional by more 
regular pradlitioners. Thus John Beech, surgeon, apothecary, 
and man-midwife, " takes this method to acquaint the Public 
that he has just fix'd up a Shop in the above Town (Tides- 
well)." He sets forth his various qualifications, and adds : 
"Any of his friends that will do him the honour of their 
employ may depend on the most tender, diligent, and moderate 
Treatment. As also of finding him at all Times sober and 
capable of business" — the necessity for which assurance 
throws a very vivid light on the habits of the age. "N.B. 
Bleeding, and teeth drawn with ease and safety in his shop, 
Gratis." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Theatres and Music. 

T N the early part of the eighteenth century Sheffield seems 
**■ to have been dependent for dramatic representations on 
companies of strolling players, who performed in any room 
they could hire. Thus, in 1728, the Town Trustees, departing 
from the virtuous resolution to restridl the use of the then new 
Town Hall at the church gates to town business, " received of 
some stage players for the Towns Hall ten shillings." There 
seems to have been some fricflion between the authorities and 
a<5lors in 1741, when "John Timm went for a warrant for the 
players; went twice;" but unfortunately no particulars are 
obtainable of an incident which might throw an interesting 
light on the relations between strolling players and the 
guardians of a town strongly imbued with Puritanic senti- 
ment. 

An old handbill, which came to light in 1875, confirmed a 
vague but persistent local tradition that there was at one time 
a theatre in the yard of the Angel Inn. It announced that a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music would be held on 
Whit Monday, the nth of May, 1761, **at the Theatre in the 
Angel Yard, Sheffield," for the benefit of Mr. Hartley, Old 
Church Yard. A Mr. Shaw was brought from York as 
first violin, and Mr. Hartley's son and daughter took part 
in the performance. "After the Concert, a Ball. Tickets, 
pit 2s., gallery is. To begin a half-an-hour after six o'clock." 
But although this building is called a theatre, and boasted its 
pit and its gallery, it was probably a room adapted on occasion 
for dramatic representations, rather than a theatre proper. It 
is conjedlured that the large room, on the left hand side of the 
yard, above the inn gateway, used in recent times for the 
display of commercial travellers' samples and for public 
dinners,* represents the remains of the old theatre. 

* Now (1900) engulphed in Messrs. Cockayne's premises. 
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In March, 1893, there was a trial at Leeds Assizes, relating 
to an attempt on the part of the landlord of the stables at the 
top of the inn yard, to establish, against the owner of the 
Angel, a right of way over his property. The contention on 
behalf of the plaintiff was that there had aforetime been a 
public pathway, past the Angel stabling, through the gardens 
beyond, to the top of Meetinghouse Lane, where the Quakers 
had a burial ground. But no mention was made of the old 
theatre, nor was any argument advanced that access to such a 
building presumed a right of entry over the Angel property. 
The alternative would be a supposition that the theatre was a 
room attached to the inn, and belonging to the same owner. 
In that case we have an interesting survival of the early 
pradlice of Axing on an inn yard as a convenient place for 
dramatic performances. 

It was not until 1763 that the town became possessed of a 
theatre worthy of the name. This was built back-to-back 
with the Assembly Rooms, the frontage of the latter being, as 
now, to Norfolk Street, and of the former to Tudor Place. 
But, although it was described in 1764 "as large and com- 
modious, capable of containing eight hundred spectators, 
handsomely decorated, and having some very good scenery," 
it was taken down and rebuilt on a larger plan in 1773. This 
is still our Theatre Royal, and notwithstanding drastic 
changes, both internal and external, there may to this day be 
seen in the pediment the "spirited" profile of Shakespeare 
and some dramatic symbols executed for the original builders 
by a j>oor wandering tramp named Renilowe. 

Such records of the early fortunes of this theatre as survive 
give the impression that, though largely patronised, it was, like 
most provincial playhouses, in a state of perpetual struggle. 
It did well for the proprietors, since the ;^ioo shares were 
selling for £is^ in 1821, and for ;^i85 in 1827 ; but it too often 
spelt ruin for its transient lessees. Among these the names of 
Stephen Kemble, the elder Macready, and De Camp attradl 
notice. " Rare Jemmy Robertson " was a more tenacious 
occupant. He ran it — off and on, and with an interval in the 
years 1799 to 1805, when Macready was manager — between 
1794 and 1 81 6. Robertson began in partnership with Joseph 
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Taylor, leader of the orchestra, and, in his time, the most 
a<5live promoter of musical entertainments in the town. On 
Taylor's retirement, Mr. Manley, a familiar a<5lor on these 
boards, became joint lessee. Robertson, a prime favourite 
with the playgoers of the period, was the especial delight of 
the gods of the gallery. What the habits of these deities were 
we learn from Mather. Their delight was : 

To ger reit into't gallera. whear we can rant an' rooar, 

Throw flat-backs, stooans, an' sticks, 

Red herrins, booans, an' bricks. 
If they dooant play Nanca's fanca, or onna tune we fix, 
We'll do the best at e'er we can to braik sum o' ther necks. 

T' yoUer bellies an't nickerpeckers* are wi' us combined, 
An' when we get i' t' gallara, my lads, all in a mind ; 

An' then we stamp away 

An' mak Joe Taylor play 
" Nottingham Races" quickly, withaht ony mooar delay, 
Or else we'll break his fiddlestick — all in a mind, huzza ! 

The " roarings and ran tings " of the despots up aloft took 
even a more serious turn in the troublous times of 181 6-21, 
when "Jacky Blacker" (John Blackwell, a tailor) ended, in 
the gallery, exciting days spent in perambulating the streets at 
the head of the bread rioters, carrying on a pole a diminutive 
loaf smeared with blood, and armed with pistol and pike. He 
dominated the proceedings in the theatre, and interrupted the 
performances by proclaiming the wrongs of the people and 
asserting their majesty to such an extent as to acquire for 
himself the title of " King of the Gallery." Another side-light 
on the doings of the theatre roughs is thrown by the following 
notice on an old playbill of Ocflober 23rd, 181 1 : "The young 
man who assaulted Mr. Green, jun., at the theatre on Wednes- 
day evening last, having begged pardon, and expressed much 
regret for his condu<5l, Mr. G. has kindly declined a prosecu- 
tion. The managers assure the public that all persons in 
future outraging the peace at the theatre will be prosecuted 
with the utmost spirit." 

On special occasions the great adlors of the time were 
brought down. Mrs. Siddons, the first London acflor of repute 

* " YoUer-bellies " were grinders, and " nickerpeckers " filecutters. 
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to break through the prejudice which regarded summer 
" strolling," or starring in the provincial theatres, as a degrada- 
tion, was here in June, 1789, and again in 1799. The names 
of her famous brothers are closely associated with the theatre. 
Stephen Kemble, the least distinguished of the group, whose 
enormous size enabled him to a<5l the part of Falstaff without 
stuffing, played here in 1790, and often in subsequent years, 
besides being manager in 1791-2. Charles Kemble, the 
youngest brother, made his debut here in 1792, as Orlando, and 
he continued to come down until 1827. He was described by 
Macready as " a first-rate ad\or in second-rate parts." He is 
held to have been " the finest Romeo of the present century, 
the most delightful of Laertes, Petruchios, Doricourts, Mer- 
cutios, and the most admirable of Laertes, Bassanios, and 
Cassios." Lady Morgan says he was the " best of the whole 
stock (of Kembles), beautiful, graceful, gallant, and a very fine 
gentleman."* Charles Kemble married Miss De Camp, 
herself noted for her dancing and her adling in pantomime 
parts, once a prime favourite in Royal circles. Her name is 
the more familiar in conned^ion with the Sheffield stage since 
Mr. De Camp, who may be assumed to be her brother, was 
lessee from 1821 to 1826. There is no record that John Philip 
Kemble, the greatest of the brothers, ever appeared here, but 
the elder Macready included this theatre in his provincial 
managements from 1799 to 1805, and, later than that, his more 
celebrated son, William Charles Macready, was always sure 
of enthusiastic welcome when he trod these boards. 

Included in Stephen Kemble*s company when he entered 
on his lesseeship in 1791 was Mr. Inchbald — a. name of some 
local interest, for he was the husband of an a(5lress, playwriter, 
and novelist very popular in Yorkshire. There is no evidence 
that Mrs. Inchbald ever appeared in Sheffield, but she adled at 
Leeds, Wakefield, Doncaster, and York ; her chief chara(5lers 
being Cordelia, Cleopatra, Juliet, and Anne BuUen. She was 
a friend of Mrs. Siddons, whose brother, John Philip Kemble, 
when Mr. Inchbald died at Leeds in 1799, wrote a long Latin 
epitaph for the tomb of the deceased, and contemplated 
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marrying his widow. But Mrs. Inchbald rejecfled all suitors, 
and, on retiring from the stage, led a blameless private life, 
fascinating and gracious, and retaining much of her former 
beauty. She was a great favourite in the best county families, 
and Vicar Wilkinson was so good a friend that he made a 
protege of her son, and had him educated at the Sheffield 
Grammar School. Dr. Inchbald became head of a school at 
Doncaster, and, as already stated, celebrated the place of his 
education in verses quoted with approval by Mr. Hunter. 

Among those who came to Sheffield were Mrs. Billington 
and "Jack" Bannister, and that wonderful phenomenon. 
Master Betty, " The Infant Roscius," whose was " the most 
extraordinary dramatic success on record." The inimitable 
Mrs. Jordan, " after the great Siddons herself the most famous 
acflress of the Kemble period," was also here. This was at the 
end of her professional career, and when her Royal lover, the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV., had cast her 
off. The marvellous comedian, Munden, was brought down in 
1 81 2, and a year or two later John Emery, "the greatest of 
stage countrymen." Edmund Kean here "tore a passion to 
tatters" in Richard, Shylock, and Hamlet in 181 8. The 
seasons of 1825-7 were, under De Camp's management, 
especially brilliant, the " stars " who came down including S. 
Butler in Coriolanus, Junius Booth in King Lear, Charles 
Young in Hamlet, and John Listen in Paul Pry; while the 
people rushed for three nights to see Maria Foote, whose fame 
as the heroine of a breach of promise case, in which she 
obtained /"3000 damages from a Mr. Hayne, conferred on her 
a popularity beyond what was due to her talents as an acflress. 
Charles Kean appeared later. There were famous singers, too 
— Madame Catahni, Braham, Incledon, and others. There is 
no trace that Miss Farren, who became Countess of Derby, 
ever played here; or that Miss Mellon, first Mrs. Burdett 
Coutts and afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, ventured among 
a people many of whom, on insufficient evidence, firmly 
believed her to be a towns woman. 

But it is to be feared that the performances, as a rule, were 
not of a very high order, and that the necessity of " playing to 
the gallery," and " splitting the ears of the groundlings, who 
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for the most part were capable of nothing but noise," deprived 

the drama of anything like ordered dignity. The orchestra 

consisted, at one time or another, of Joe Taylor, Billy Taylor 

and his son, Charles Clegg and his son, "Old Foster," and 

others. On the opening night they knew well what was 

behind them and what was expecfled from them. In 1799 

Dibdin had come down and given an entertainment, and ever 

afterwards " Poor Jack " was a prime favourite. On the first 

flourish of the fiddles, previous to the drawing up of the 

curtain, the cry was for 

There's a sweet little cherub sits smiling aloft 
To keep watch o'er the life of Poor Jack, 

and woe betide the orchestra if it failed to obey. It was the 
custom to have a professional singer, who sang between the 
play and the farce. Sometimes a dance was substituted, or 
given in addition. " He was famed for deeds of daring," or 
"Tom Topsail," or "Bill Block," or a comic song by Mr. 
Robertson was ever welcome ; but if the ditty selecfled did not 
suit the taste of the gallery the occupants expressed their 
disfavour very emphatically, and imperiously didlated what 
should be substituted. 

Some old playbills, happily preserved, give us a good 
notion of the theatrical tastes of the Sheffield public. There 
was announced for the 4th of December, 1799, under Mr. 
Macready's management, a performance, for the benefit of Mr. 
Halpin, of the comedy of " Fashionable Levities," in three 
ac5ls, written by Leonard Mackally, Esq., author of " Robin 
Hood," etc., "and performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, with universal applause. In the course of the 
evening Miss Bruguiers will (for that night only) dance the 
Minuet de la Cour and Gavot * Rule Britannia ! ' Obligato 
for the violin by Mr. Holmes; an entire new dance, called 
*The Knife Grinders,' by Mr. J. Betterton and the Miss 
Bruguiers, in which Miss Bruguiers will dance * Poor Jack,* 
and the favourite movement from Haydn's celebrated overture. 
After the dance, Collins's *Ode to the Passions,* by Mr. 
Halpin ; to which will be added, compressed into two ac5ls, the 
comic opera of the * Maid of the Mill,* to conclude with a new 
comic Pantomimical Dance called the * Cobbler Outwitted.* ** 
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On the 8th of Ocflober, 181 1, under Manley and Robert- 
son's management, there was announced the new play of 
"*The Gazette Extraordinary* (never performed here); the 
humorous farce of * Lovers* Quarrels, or Like Master Like 
Man ' ; comic song by Mr. Robertson. The whole to conclude 
with the Pastoral Pantomime (never performed here) of 

* Little Red Riding Hood.' A new scene representing sheep 
grazing, which are stolen while the shepherd sleeps. Second 
Scene : Grandmamma's Cottage. A clock, in which the Boy 
conceals himself to observe Wolf. To conclude with A Dance 
round the May Pole." 

They were early people in those days. The doors opened 
at half-past five, and the performance began at half-past six. 
The customary prices were — boxes 3s., pit 2s., gallery is. 

At a benefit for Mr. Carter and Mr. Clarke, December 16, 
1 811, there was given Beaumont and Fletcher's " Rule a Wife 
and have a wife," followed by " A Double Dance by a Young 
Lady and Gentleman of Sheffield. By particular desire 

* Bucks have at ye all, or a Pidlure of a Playhouse * by Mr. 
Carter. After which an interlude, in one a<5l (never performed 
here) called *The Day After the Wedding.' A Comic Song 
by Mr. Robertson. The whole to conclude with a Pantomime 
Ballet of Acflion, called * Fatal Rashness : or the Deserter of 
Naples.* ... In the course of the piece, the awful pre- 
paration for Shooting a Deserter.** 

The orthodox drama was on occasion supplanted by 
equestrian or pantomime companies : 

«* Theatre, Sheffield. By Authority. Last Night of Mr. 
Wilson's Engagement. On this Evening Mr. Wilson will 
perform the Extraordinary Feat of Walking from the Stage 
Wheeling a real Wheelbarrow to the Gallery and down again ; 
never accomplished by any person but himself." 

Here is another announcement : 

"On Friday evening, Odlober 25, 1811, will be presented 
the celebrated Play of The London Merchant ; or, George 
Barnwell. This affedling tragedy, the moral tendency of 
which has been so very beneficial to the rising generation, was 
founded on fa(5l. The unfortunate hero of the piece was 
executed for the murder of his virtuous and venerable uncle, 
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in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; to which he was instigated 
by an artful, cruel, and abandoned Woman. Step by step she 
led the unwary youth to the last cruel deed, which terminated 
a miserable existence by the most ignominious death. 

" A story is recorded that a young gentleman of the city of 
London, having embezzled part of his master's property, was 
providentially at a representation of George Barnwell, at 
Drury Lane, when that admirable acflor, Mr. Ross, personated 
the characfler of George Barnwell, at whose fate he was so 
struck that it occasioned his immediate contrition and reform- 
ation. The gentleman so benefited by this excellent tragedy 
was not ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to the play 
and the performers, for, at every subsequent yearly benefit, 
Mr. Ross received one hundred pounds sterling, with a card to 
the following effetft : 

" * Dear Sir, — One who is indebted to your admirable 
representation of George Barnwell for more than life, for his 
redeemed honour and credit, begs your acceptance of the 
inclosed, which sum you will receive so long as you continue 
in the line of your profession. Happy am I to acknowledge 
that the stage has prevented me from ruin and disgrace. 
George Barnwell stopped me in my career, and saved me from 
an ignominious death. — I am, your friend and servant, A 
Convert.' 

" After which, the Celebrated Mr. Wilson will display his 
Wonderful Performance on the Tight Rope, who for elegance 
and adlivity, surpasses any other performer in that line. He 
will Dance a Hornpipe, in the Opera Stile, with every corredl 
Step and Elegance as on the Stage. He will likewise take 
several Surprising Leaps over Garters, Five Feet above the 
Rope, without the assistance of the Balance Pole. He will go 
through his universal Feats as follow : An Equilibrium Exten- 
sion ; Dance a Fandango, and accompany himself with the 
Castanets; and conclude with the Tambourine. The whole 
to conclude with the humorous After- piece of * Lovers' 
Quarrels ; or. Like Master, Like Man.' " 

"The Celebrated Mr. Wilson" was here again a year later, 
in conjuncflion with a Mr. Usher, when the wheelbarrow 
business was repeated. "To remove every Apprehension of 
Danger that may be conceived from the most Astonishing 
Ascent and Descent on the Rope to and from the Gallery, the 
Public are resped^fully assured Mr. W. is in the most perfecfl 
Safety during the whole of the Performance. After which Mr. 
Usher will display his wonderful imitation of the Feathered 
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Creation. After which will be performed Hannah Moore's 
celebrated play of * Percy, Earl of Northumberland ; or the 
Fall of the Douglas/ . . . After which will be presented 
for the second time, a Grand Pedestrian Specflacle (got up 
under the diredlion of Mr. Usher) called * The Siege of 
Bajadoz.* . . . Last Scene will be a Grand Representation 
of the Storming of Badajoz and Burning the Town." 

" Macklin's celebrated comedy, * The Man of the World ' 
(not performed here these 20 years),** was announced for the 
8th December, 181 2. At the end of the play, "Dancing, by 
Mr. Lassels. A Song by Mr. Cowan. A Comic Song by Mr. 
Robertson. A favourite Song by Miss Treby. To conclude 
with the melodrama of * The Lady of the Rock,* '* of which 
this oddly-written synopsis is given : 

" From the promontory of Mull is to be seen, at this day, 
the Lady*s Rock — a huge Mass, visible only at low water, and 
which derives its Name from a circumstance not less affecfling 
than true, and forms the leading feature of the present Drama. 
Maclean, the Lord of a great Clan in Scotland, conceives the 
horrid idea of murdering his Wife, and in order that no trace 
may remain by which the deed can be detecfled, determines 
on conveying her to the Dreadful Rock over which, at the 
returning tide, the Sea washes with great violence, and from 
which there is no retreat. Urged on by the dicflates of the 
most savage cruelty, he conveys, places, and leaves her on the 
Rock exposed to the merciless and all-devouring Waves ; but 
Providence, the Guardian of the Good, still watches over the 
lovely innocent, and she is discovered by a poor Fisherman 
who, with the utmost labour and hazard, rescues the noble 
Vicflim, and shelters her in his humble hut. Meanwhile the 
guilty Husband, not doubting that She must have perished, 
makes a Mock Funeral, in order to appease her Clan ; but in 
this he is deceived. Her Brother arrives at the head of his 
trusty followers, and demands to see his sister, dead or alive. 
In this distressed state the Clans are about to Engage when 
the Lady rushes between the Complainants, reconciles her 
afflic5led Brother, and, in the arms of her Repentant Husband, 
forgets the past, and participates the highest bliss in rewarding 
her brave deliverer.** 

For the Winter Fair Week of 181 5 there was prepared a 
programme seasoned highly enough for the most exadling 
palate. "The managers respecflfully inform the public that 
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they have re-engaged the wonderful dog Tiger to perform four 
nights during the Fair." 

"On Monday Evening, November 27, 1815, will be Pre- 
sented a Grand Spedlacle, in 4 Acfls, called Timour the Tartar. 
Scene the First. A Tartarian Fortress and Garden, in the 
Possession of Timour ; and the Tower in which Prince Agib 
is confined. Grand Procession of the Princess, carried by her 
Slaves, together with an Escort from the Georgian Court, 
in order To Marry Timour. Tartarian Pavilion. Grand 
Chamber in the Palace of Timour, in which the Princess 
attempts the' Escape of her Child. The last scene : Grand 
View of the Castle of Timour, with its Towers, Battlements, 
etc. Rescue of the Captives. Final Overthrow of the Tyrant. 

" To conclude with the popular Melo-Drama of The Forest 
of Bondy, or Dog of Montargis, with the original Music, 
Decorations, etc. The facfls on which this Piece was founded 
rests on a circumstance during the reign of Charles XVth, and 
may be found among remarkable Instances of Sagacity in the 
Brute Creation. Macaire, the Murderer of Aubri, is discovered 
by the Dog, who returns to the Inn, and conveys the Hostess 
to the Spot where the horrid Deed has been perpetrated, and 
by a Chain of most wonderful Events, The Murderer is 
Detecfled And Pursued by the Dog, who [the murderer, not 
the dog] throws himself down the Precipice. A Pistol is 
dropp>ed by the Assassin, which the Dog Seizes, and Fires 
after Him. The Dog of Montargis by Tiger." 

The Sheffield public, it is evident, liked its amusements 
strong. The printers of the various playbills here quoted 
were, besides J. Montgomery, Hartshead, and T. Pierson, 
King Street; Todd, Mercury Office; J. T. Saxton, George 
Street ; Bower, Bacon, and Bower, 9, Snig Hill ; and J. 
Crome. The box plan was usually kept at Mr. Woollen's, 
stationer, High Street, but in 181 5 at Mr. Walker's, con- 
fedlioner, Church Gates. 

" There is nothing new under the sun," and it is interesting 
to note that the Musical Festivals of our own day had their 
counterparts more than a hundred years ago. Very early in 
its history — in 1769 — the Theatre was utilised, in conjuncflion 
with St. Paul's Church, for the purposes of a " Grand Musical 
Festival," at which the "Messiah" and " Acis and Galatea'* 
were performed by 98 instrumentalists and 160 vocalists. 
This festival was, with many others which followed, initiated 
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by the zeal and enterprise of Mr. Joseph Taylor, previously 
mentioned as leader of the band in the Theatre, who is credited 
with having been " the first public-spirited person who intro- 
duced oratorios into the town." Before his death, in 1811, at 
the age of 81, he became blind, and his past services were 
recognised by yearly performances of sacred music by his 
musical friends, " the profits of which, in age, infirmity, and 
blindness, enabled him to live comfortably," at the "top of 
Silver Street." The usual arrangements at the Musical 
Festivals were for oratorios, or sacred music, to be performed 
at the Parish Church, or St. Paul's, with concerts at the 
Theatre ; and musical Sheffield worked off the remains of its 
excitement with a ball at the Assembly Rooms. That there 
was much musical spirit abroad is shown by the facfl that the 
receipts of " festivals, rehearsals, and sermons," given for the 
benefit of the Infirmary, in the Parish Church and the Theatre 
in 1805, were ;f 1400, leaving a net profit of ;f3o6. 

There are other indications that music exercised an 
increasingly ameliorating influence on the rugged breasts of 
the Hallamshire population. From 1806 a Yorkshire Amateur 
Musical Society held annual meetings in Sheffield, Leeds, and 
York alternately. These, and the Yorkshire Choral Concerts 
of a few years later, were under the management of and were 
established by Mr. Samuel Mather, who was the heart and 
soul of Sheffield music after Joseph Taylor's time. He was 
bandmaster of the Sheffield Volunteers, organist of St. James's 
in 1799, and in 1808 he succeeded his father, Mr. William 
Mather, as organist of St. Paul's. His brother John was for a 
short time at the beginning of the present century organist at 
the Parish Church, and was succeeded by Mr. Robert Rogers, 
who also subsequently continued the music shop in Norfolk 
Row, begun by William Mather, and carried on after him by 
his son, Samuel Mather. 

Besides the musical performances at the Theatre, there 
were frequent concerts at the Assembly Rooms, the Tontine, 
and elsewhere. The Choral Concert Society was sufficiently 
vigorous in 1823 to promote the ere(5lion of what we now call 
the Old Music Hall in Surrey Street, the first stone of which 
was laid on Easter Monday, by Dr. Younge. 
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The humbler inhabitants, in their own way, were quite as 
musically inclined as their wealthier neighbours. The waits, 
or " musishoners," as they are interchangeably called, were, of 
course, primarily employed by the town authorities as night 
watchmen — of the type to whom Constable Dogberry gave 
charge to " comprehend all vagrom men," and if any would not 
stand, when bidden, to " let him go, and thank God you are rid 
of a knave." In 1727 there was a great competition for the 
office of town waits. "Bingham the Fidlers" and "Staleys 
Fidlers came candidates," with the usual expenditure at the 
taverns ; and Binghams obtaining the appointment, they were 
decked out in refurbished trappings, with new instruments — a 
bass viol which cost £\ 12s., and a bassoon, purchased for five 
guineas — not, it is to be hoped, for spoiling the slumbers of 
peaceful citizens, but to enliven festive occasions, as Cutlers' 
Feasts, and rejoicings both public and private, into which none 
others were allowed to intrude. It presumes a large amount 
of musical tolerance on the part of the townsfolk to find that 
they endured more or less inharmonious disturbances with 
minor instruments, played in the streets by these night 
serenaders ; and it is all the more odd when we remember that 
the *Sembly Quest forbad " walkinge and talkinge in the towne 
street," to the "anoyeance to those that be honest men and 
householders," between nine at night and three in the morning. 
The hold music had on the public is strikingly implied by the 
maintenance by the Burgery of these musicians ; and by 
willing payments for coats, and cloaks, and hats ; for chains 
and silver badges; and for making them resplendent with 
" ribbings " at Christmas. The modest salary of £1 a year, 
paid to each of the three waits for his night duties, came to 
be supplemented by so many extra fees for performances at 
other times that, in 1802, their wages were increased on the 
understanding that this should include their services "at the 
discretional call of the Town Trustees, upon any occasion 
upon which they shall think proper to demand their attend- 
ance, not to exceed four times a year." 

" The Blind Fiddlers" established for themselves a position 
entitled almost to rank as another old institution. What 
particular connedlion there is between fiddling and blindness 

J 
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it would be hard to say ; but somehow or other Sheffield was 
especially favoured by minstrels who, having lost their sight, 
maintained themselves by playing in the streets or at public- 
houses, and occasionally by giving concerts of a more 
ambitious kind. "Q in the Comer," in Paradise Square," 
kept by Sam Goodlad, himself first fiddle at the Assemblies 
and on all important occasions, was the chief resort of these 
men. At one time there were six of them, several of whom 
were excellent performers on the violin. They had their 
allotted circuits, chiefly on the outskirts of the town, which 
they visited in pairs. 

At Christmas they went round "a Christmas boxing," 
dropping into public-houses, and being liberally rewarded for 
the tunes they played. There is in existence an old pro- 
gramme of " A concert for the benefit of six principal Blind 
Musicians of Sheffield " at the Assembly Rooms, on Thursday, 
May 3rd, 1 810. From this it seems that they could not only 
fiddle, but sing and dance. Two songs, of the free-handed, 
open-hearted jolly-tar order, of the Dibdin stamp, were such 
favourites that no performance was held to be complete 
without them. They were of local origin, written by one John 
Knott, who, having indiredlly done much to help others, ended 
his own days in the Workhouse— quite in the true "Tom 
Topsail " style. One of the songs was " Bill Block." This 
was sung at the concert above referred to, by Tom Booth, 
who explained how 

Bill Block was the boy that no danger did fear 

In battle or rough stormy weather ; 
Bill knew how to hand, or to reef, or to steer 

With the best of the crew put together — 
No tar on the main ever saw such another ; 

Replete with good nature, his heart scorn 'd the pelf ; 
•• 'Tis useless," cryed he, •• but to help one another." 

If a failing he had he was worst to himself. 
When Bill e'er returned from a voyage to sea, 

With his pockets well lin'd with bright guineas, 
To waste it on trifles he knew not the way — 

Like Sam Locket and 9uch other ninnies ; 
He sought the distrest — an old friend, or a brother, 

To relieve their sad wants ; for his heart scorned the pelf ; 
** 'Tis useless," cryed he, " but to help one another." 

If a failing he had, he was worst to himself. 
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Once on a land breeze an old messmate he spied 

With a bailiff to limbo was joggin ; 
Bill hailed him. " Bring to, ye land lubber," he cryed, 

•• Or, by Jingo, I'll rattle your noggin" — 
(No tar on the main ever saw such another). 

He wiped off the score, for his heart scorned the pelf ; 
" 'Tis useless." cried he. " but to help friend or brother." 

If a failing he had. he was worst to himself. 
On sea, or on shore, brave Bill did his duty 

With pleasure, for he was no railer ; 
Not for him titled honours, or riches, or beauty — 

True courage alone makes the sailor. 
He fought with brave Nelson, with Duncan, and Jervis ; 

With virtue and courage his heart was replete 
When, after a life long spent in the service. 

Death moor'd him in port, where he lies to refit. 

"The Death of Tom Topsail'* has been given in the 
"Miscellaneous Songs Relating to Sheffield," at the end of 
Mr. John Wilson's edition of Mather; but as his version 
differs somewhat from that sung at the Blind Musicians' 
Concert, the latter is given here : 

Tom Topsail he died, and the folks pip'd their eye. 

And talked of his virtues with many a sigh ; 

As how, when alive, their sad wants would relieve. 

And e'en with a tear his last penny would give. 

But when sorely press'd by adversity's gale 

Not a soul lent a hand to mend Tom's tatter'd sail ; 

He through life's last voyage rough storms did endure, 

And found none to help him, although he was poor. 

If a wretch in distres e'er to Tom was made known. 
He measur'd his heart by the worth of his own ; 
His blubbering eye scarce from tears would refrain. 
He felt all his woe and relieved all his pain. 
But when sorely press'd by adversity's gale 
Not a soul lent a hand to mend Tom's tatter'd sail ; 
He through life's last voyage rough storms did endure. 
And found none to help him, although he was poor. 

Poor Tom would sometimes at ingratitude sigh. 

When those he'd relieved pass'd him carelessly by ; 

Yet e'en from his soul he would pity the elves 

Who study the interest of none but themselves ; 

•• For a good-natur'd adion," cries Tom, " must prevail 

With the Pilot above who can manage the gale." 

He through life's last voyage rough storms did endure, &c. 
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A friend came at last who had heard of Tom's fate ; 

He approached his straw pallet, but ah, 'twas too late ; 

The right hand of friendship he warmly applied. 

But the profTer'd donation Tom calmly denied. 

" 'Tis over," he cried, " the bright moment is past ; 

" This leaky old hulk is now sinking at last ; 

" Should the Master approve when this voyage is o'er, 

*' I then shall be rich, although now I die poor." 

The other Blind Fiddlers taking part were Eliazar Clayton, 
James Knight, and Samuel Hawke. William Brumby and 
Joseph Ward were not in the programme. This included 
"Collar'd Herrings, with the Bastile March"; "Total Eclipse, 
from Handel's Samson**; "The Negro, with French March**; 
" Lady Betty Minuet, with an Italian Air " ; " Devonshire 
Quickstep, accompanied with the odlave flute**; "A Minuet in 
Samson — Handel ** ; with quartettes and trios and all the rest 
of it. The charge for admission was half a crown, and " After 
the concert, a Ball.** 

John Knott, the writer of the songs just quoted, must not 
be passed over without further notice. He is remembered, in 
sundry descriptions handed down to us, as a poor, ancient 
person, with curious features ; going about, dressed in a 
Hanby*s Charity coat much the worse for wear, endeavouring 
to sell copies of his produdlions, and speedily spending the 
proceeds in the nearest public-house. He charged twopence 
for his songs, and he was accustomed to boast that they were 
equal to anything of Montgomery's. His admirers made a 
more accurate estimate when they claimed that, in substance 
at least, if not in finish, they were not unworthy to rank with 
Dibdin*s. Nominally he was by trade a hatter — for hats were 
made here then — but he had that dislike for steady work which 
is too often regarded as one of the privileges of genius ; and, 
" if a failing he had, he was worst to himself,** his worst failing 
being a love of drink. He lived in HoUis Croft until the poor- 
house absorbed him. His wife was a relation (perhaps a 
sister) of Thomas Smith, the constable. 

There were other Blind Fiddlers, some earlier than the six, 
and some later, as "Blind Stephen,** John Gibbons, and 
" Blind Jonathan.** The last named lived in Figtree Lane in 
the days when a fig-tree luxuriated either on his house or on 
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his neighbour's. " Blind Stephen " was not only an excellent 
fiddler but a wag, and very popular thereby. One of his 
merry jests is on record, played at the expense of the host of 
the " Q in the Comer." It was a standing boast of Goodlad's 
that he was always first to get new tunes from London. On 
one occasion, when he had treated his customers to a sample 
of new music just arrived — ^a tune which he declared no other 
fiddler in Sheffield could play — "Blind Stephen," who had 
been concealed within hearing by co-conspirators, strolled in 
with a casual air, and professed his readiness to play the tune. 
The landlord scornfully offered to provide a leg of mutton and 
trimmings if he could. Stephen thereupon reproduced the air 
with such accuracy as to win the guerdon. The hour was late 
when, after the "mutton and trimmings" had been duly 
discussed, " Blind Stephen " set off to his home in Pinstone 
Street, amid a good deal of chaff about the ghosts he might 
encounter in the churchyard, which he had to cross, entering 
it by steps at the corner of Virgins' Walk, now St. James's 
Row. Stephen, to humour the joke, borrowed a lantern from 
the landlady; and not until after he had started did the 
absurdity of lighting a blind man on his way home occur to 
her. So she sent a girl hot-foot after him to bring it back ; 
but Stephen clung to his treasure, remarking, " Does ta think 
I borrowed it for messen ? Tell thy missus there are so many 
drunken folks about, that if one knocked me down and 
smashed my fiddle, I should be ruined. I'm much obliged to 
her for t' lantern, for though I can't see, other folks can." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Streets, Shops, Wells, and Markets. 

"IIJE have the testimony both of strangers and of residents 
^^ as to the outward state of Sheffield and its streets in 
the eighteenth century. Horace Walpole, in a letter dated 
1760, speaks of the place, through which he had passed, as 
** one of the foulest towns in England, in the most charming 
situation." Long before the era of steam it had achieved that 
unenviable reputation for smokiness which, ever since, has 
been so sedulously fostered. As early as 1747, it is spoken of 
aflFe<5lionately as " Old Smoky Sheffield." In 1764 the Rev. E. 
Goodwin noted that " from the great quantity of smoke 
occasioned by the manufadlories, the newest buildings are apt 
soon to be discoloured " ; and at the beginning of this century, 
when the futile talk which has contined to the present year of 
grace about compulsory consumption of smoke had already 
begun, Dr. Inchbald described it as a scene 

Where sooty tops of clacking tilts arise, 
Which heave their smoky volumes to the skies. 

Miss Anna Seward, too, who was born at Eyam Redlory in 
1742, and who died in 1809, had written of "Sheffield smoke- 
involved, where dim she stands encircled by lofty mountains," 
and had indignantly called for blushes from the " venal genius " 
which had permitted its beauteous groves to be outraged, and 
Dryads and fair-hair'd Naiades to be frighted away by the 
hammers' din and the hoarse, rude throats of rattling forges. 

Mr. Hunter, writing from personal knowledge, speaks of 
the town of his youth as " but a mean place " ; and Mr. Samuel 
Roberts (born 1763) remembered the streets as in a very rude 
state in every respecfl. A few dirty, dull, oil lamps, far apart, 
and just within sight of one another, often not lighted or blown 
out, and supplemented at times by a farthing candle stuck in a 
shop window, served to make darkness more dark. The foot- 
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paths were flagged with "grindle kowks," or stones of all 
shapes and sizes, except square, and often loose. From the 
house-roofs spouts projecfled, discharging their water in 
streams into the streets, or on to the heads of passers-by. Pigs 
were the principal scavengers, and they revelled in the garbage 
accumulated in the open channels, or gutters, which ran down 
the middle of the thoroughfares.* These were sometimes wide 
enough to need a bridge across them. A " little bridge " with 
a "rayling" was made at Barker's Pool in 1622, and a stone 
bridge in 1664. Truelove's Gutter also had its bridge, as we 
know from the repairs done to it in 1697, and again in 1714. 
James Wills, contrasting, in glowing terms, the improved 
state of things in 1827, and appealing to those "veterans of 
Sheffield '* whose memory went back for sixty years, refers to 
the open gutters thus : 

You remember the sinks in the midst of the streets ; 

When the rain poured in torrents, each passenger greets 

His fellow with •• What a wide channel is here, 

We shall all be drown'd I'm greatly in fear." 

For lately two lovers were sat on a rail 

On the edge of the sink, fondly telling their tale. 

When the flood wash'd them down in each others' embrace, 

For no longer the lovers could sit in that place ; 

And hence True Love's Gutter,! the name that was given. 

Because by the flood those two lovers were driven. 

• Autobiography of Samuel Roberts, pp. 13, 17, 24. 

t The poet has here allowed his imagination to betray him into the 
very common sin of manufaduring fancy origins for place-names. True- 
love's Gutter was not so called from any such romantic incident, but, like 
many other streets, after one of those families which lived here, year in 
year out, for generations ; and although we do not know which particular 
Truelove it was, who, through construdting the gutter or living in the 
street, had his name attached to the locality, there can be no doubt that 
this was its origin. A James " Trulove" was a Burgery tenant as early 
as 1596; Trueloves were regularly employed in the years from 1707 to 
1735, doing smith's work in connexion with repairs at the Church Gates, 
the Almshouses, the Workhouse, the Lady's Bridge, the Irish Cross, and 
other places under public control. The traditional family business of white- 
smith and locksmith, perhaps then, certainly from 1774 to at least 1817, 
was carried on in High Street, a few doors above George Street, where the 
late Alderman Saunders had a music shop (afterwards absorbed in Messrs. 
Parkin's china warehouse), with a room up the court in which, before he 
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A prominent place on the list of Sheffield's benefia(5lors 
should be given to one whose name has been familiar for 
centuries, and is destined to live for centuries yet to come, but 
of whom we know absolutely nothing. In Barker, or Barker's, 
Pool, we have the first attempt to give to the inhabitants, 
beyond the wells situated in various parts of the town, a 
constant supply of pure water. The tradition is that one 
Barker, of Balm Green, took steps to make some sort of 
reservoir for the storage of the water supplied by springs, and 
it puts the date of the enterprise in the year 1434. All we know 
certainly is that in the year named there was a " Barker of Balm," 
and that there had been a "William Barkar " in 1 379. " Barker 
Powle" is mentioned in a deed of 1567, and in 1570 the Burgery 
was "amerced" in the sum of 3s. 3d., paid as a fine, or rent, to 
the Lord of the Manor, for the pool. 

From this date until 1786, the cleansing and keeping in 
order of the pool was acknowledged as one of the specific 
charges upon the town property. Indeed we may bring it to 
a later date than this ; for after the pool, superseded by a more 
efficient water supply, had been removed as a nuisance in 1793, 
the Town Trustees (1825) put up a pump near, and this 
remained, though in its latter days unused, until 1876. 

had plunged deeply into public life, he instruded the youth of Sheffield in 
the intricacies of the mazy dance. That court was long known as 
Truelove's Yard. No Sheffield Diredory, from 1774 to the present time, 
has been without its Trueloves. The 1894 edition shows eight, and that 
for 1900 seven inhabitants still bearing this name. All old Sheffielders 
have been nurtured in the firm and unquestioning belief that the Castle 
Street of the present represents the Truelove's Gutter of the past. It has 
recently been suggested, as a dedudtion drawn from the order in which 
the streets were arranged for the rounds of the rate collectors of 1790, that 
Truelove's Gutter was not Castle Street but Waingate. But there are 
certain peculiarities in the old rate books which prevent this from being 
regarded as by any means a sure guide ; and the evidence that definitely 
proves what we now call Castle Street to have been Truelove's Gutter is 
overwhelming. The testimony of old street lists, old Diredories, and old 
inhabitants, no less than what is known of the residences of such well- 
known citizens as the Staniforths, who lived in the same place both when 
it was called Truelove's Gutter and when it had been re-christened Castle 
Street, all make it impossible to admit any claim on behalf of Waingate 
to the name. That has always been Waingate, and nothing else. 
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A glance at the plan on page 153* explains far better than 
words the topography of the space we call Barker Pool as it 
was when on the eve of being rebuilt. The pool was not, as 
many suppose, where Pool Square is. It was on the site of 
the properly above (west of) that ; bounded by the square on 
the east ; by the main thoroughfare on the south ; and by what 
is now called Balm Green, but which is properly Flint Well, 
on the north. Across its west end ran a passage leading to 
Flint Well. This still exists. There abutted on the north 
and west walls of the pool some mean tenements, insanitarily 
suggestive. The pool was an oblong, walled space, about 36 
yards by 20, not quite right-angled, for it was slightly wider at 
its upper than at its lower, or eastern end. It did not run 
exadlly on the lines of the present eredlions, which were placed 
over it corner- wise, with a frontage due south, not south-west, 
as was the case with the pool. Thus its lower, or south- 
eastern corner, where the entrance gate was placed, facing 
Fargate, projedled over what is the present footpath, opposite 
the offices occupied by Messrs. Cocking, formerly Alderman 
Mycock's house. 

Above the pool, and separated from its western wall by 
the narrow lane before mentioned, two detatched blocks of 
property, divided by a " jennel," filled the space to Blind Lane 
(Holly Street). The southern of these was of erratically 
irregular shape. Starting opposite the west corner of the pool, 
it ran sharply, in a south-westerly diredlion, to the top of Coal 
Pit Lane. It will thus be seen that it lay right across what 
was destined to be the entrance to Division Street. As a 
matter of fadl, it obstrucfled diredl access to that street later 
than 1823. This obtrusive block had at some time been 
dumped down in promiscuous fashion on Balm Green, despite 

• Key to Plan of Barker Pool, p. 153. 

1. John Smith. 8. Jonathan Moore's Tenements. 

2. Thomas Sayles. 9. James Creswick's Tenements. 

3. Thomas Bennet. 10. Malin Gillot and others' Tenements. 

4. Edward Brownell. 11. Allen and White. 

5. Christopher Oates. 12. Richard Ibberson. 

6. Edward Alanson. 13. John Lindley's Freehold. 

7. Thomas Maxfield and others. 14. Tenements on Town Land. 
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the wise resolve of the Burgery to keep the sources of supply 
free from contamination by decreeing (1658) : " That the parcel 
of ground lying and being before the newe dwelling house of 
George Flint, and at the south end of John Stones house, in 
Balm greene, shall not bee lett to any person whatsoever, nor 
be made use of at any time hereafter for any purpose whatso- 
ever, but that the same henceforth shall continue wast as 
formerly." It took more than a century to wipe out the ill 
consequences of a departure from that decision, and to get 
back the open space we see to-day. After the encroachment 
on " the waste," the old name was applied, as is shown on the 
plan, to two sides of the obliterated green. 

As early as 1572 we read of expenditure in walling the pool, 
in making a shuttle to run off the water into the channels by 
which it was condudled to the lower parts of the town, and so 
to the river. This channel necessitated the provision of a 
" little bridge," railed, by which foot passengers could cross ; 
and the maintenance of this, together with repairs to the pool, 
and "feyinge," that is cleansing it, was a constant duty. 
In 161 5 Ellis Young, who had been Town CoUecflor and 
Churchwarden, gave £s ^^ ^^® people of Sheffield would 
make a channel to convey the water from Barker Pool 
down the town, where need shall be. And the accounts 
show that considerable work was done at the pool at that 
time. "Worke about Barker poole sough" and "Opening 
the sow at the poole " are subsequent entries, and on old maps 
the space in Fargate, about the position of the Monolith, 
is marked as "Sough mouth." The corner hard by, of 
Pinsoncroft (or Pinchercroft) Lane (Pinstone Street), was 
known as CoUey Nook. 

In 1 63 1 Robert Rollynson, mercer, a notable benefadlor, 
made improvements in the pool so extensive as to amount to 
a reconstru(5lion. According to the tablet to his memory, 
formerly in the chancel of the Parish Church, he, " at his own 
cost, made a large pool, walled in, at the upper end of the 
town, to receive water from certain springs, which may be let 
out to run down the channels upon any occasion of fire." In 
1672-4 large sums were laid out in further enlarging and 
improving this important source of supply, and frequent 
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charges for locks and keys show how jealously it was guarded 
against intrusion and defilement. At the same time, "The 
way against it and the trowes in the Colepitt lane " were put 
in order. 

It would appear that Barker Pool was, on occasion, used 
for ducking termagants, for in the constables' accounts for 
1654 there is a charge for "bringing the cuck stoole (from 
Lady's Bridge) up to Barker Poole." 

Apart from Barker Pool and pumps on their own premises, 

the townspeople were dependent on the public wells for water. 

It was largely the fear lest, with a growing population, these 

should be exhausted by the coal pits in the neighbourhood, 

which "are daily in the habit of laying dry the wells and 

pumps,'* that stimulated attempts to obtain a larger and 

more constant supply. Throughout the eighteenth century 

efforts were made to this end. The first efficient step was to 

convey water from the dams at Whitehouse (Upperthorpe) ; 

then the natural capacities of Crookes Moor were utilised; 

and these were the germs out of which our present great 

system has grown, every extension of the town being met by 

pushing further and further afield for sources of supply. 

Towards the end of the century Barker Pool had fallen from 

its high place as a reservoir for drinking purposes, and had 

become merely useful for flushing the open channels which 

served as sewers, and for extinguishing fires. James Wills 

describes what it was in its last days : 

The Barker's Pool, noted for nuisance indeed. 
Green over with venom, where inseds did breed, 
And forming a square, with large gates to the wall, 
Where the Rev. Charles Wesley to sinners did call. 

We get our best description, however, of the part played in the 
local economy by the ancient pool, at what was called "Top 
o* t' Town," from the autobiography of Mr. Samuel Roberts. 
There he gives a vivid account of the excitement caused 
among the residents in the streets down which the channels 
passed when the periodical flushings afforded opportunity for 
a general cleaning-up : 

" All the channels were then in the middle of the streets, 
which were generally in a very disorderly state, manure heaps 
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often lying in them for a week together. About once every 
quarter the water was let out of Barker Pool, to run into all 
those streets into which it could be turned, for the purpose of 
cleansing them. The bellman gave notice of the exadl time, 
and the favoured streets were all bustle, with a row of men, 
women, and children on each side of the channel, anxiously 
and joyfully awaiting, with mops, brooms, and pails, the 
arrival of the cleansing flood, whose first appearance was 
announced by a long, continuous shout. All below was 
anxious expedlation ; all above, a most amusing scene of 
bustling animation. Some people were throwing the water up 
against their houses and windows ; some raking the garbage 
into the kennel ; some washing their pigs ; some sweeping the 
pavement ; youngsters throwing water on their companions, 
or pushing them into the wide-spread torrent. Meanwhile a 
constant. Babel -like uproar, mixed with the barking of dogs 
and the grunting of pigs, was heard both above and below, 
till the waters, after about half an hour, had become ex- 
hausted." 

On the occasion of fires, the water was also let off ; and to 
make it available leathern buckets were hung in the church 
(also given by Robert Rollynson) and in the Town Hall. By 
1703 the Town Trustees had improved on this by providing a 
fire engine. This costly and not very efficient instrument, 
constantly in need of repair, was kept in "an old deformed 
building" on the north side of the chancel of the Parish 
Church. It was occasionally taken out for pracflice at the cost 
of one shilling, with another shilling for "filling the engine 
with water when played." Other engines, no doubt of an 
improved type, were provided from time to time, until in the 
present century they were handed over to the Fire Insurance 
Companies, and ultimately were sold at a break-up price 
of £zo. 

The sites of some of the notable wells, which formed an 
important part in the life of the community, are now 
completely lost. Where, for instance, were Bretland (or 
Brytlande), or Burntland, or Robinson's, or Webster's Wells ? 
Others are still remembered, or can be identified by their 
names. There was the Townhead Well ; the well at the 
Church Gates ; Burnt Tree Well, and Brocco Well (near the 
Barrel Inn, Edward Street). In Water Lane there were a 
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well and troughs; also in Newhall Street, near the Horse 
Dyke ; and at Upperthorpe, where Addy Street now is, 
supplied with famous water from Crookes Moor. What is 
sometimes called " the well by Colston Croft side " is probably 
the Bower Spring Well, for this is occasionally described as in 
Colston Crofts. It, too, was noted for the excellence of its 
water, which came down Furnace Hill. The Westbar Green 
or Workhouse Well had a memorial until recent times in the 
old pump ; and in New Street there still is, or was until very 
recently, a dilapidated pump marking where had been what was 
sometimes called New Street Well, and sometimes Figtree 
Well. The Barker Pool pump may be taken as a dual repre- 
sentative of Barker Pool and of Flint Well. There were wells, 
too, in Scotland Street, also marked in later times by a pump ; 
and at Tobacco Box Cottage, in St. Philip's Road ; and at the 
Ponds. Broomhall Spring was, until the beginning of the present 
century, a wood of fine oak trees, extending from Wilkinson 
Street to Broomhall Park, and perpetuated in the name Broom 
Spring Lane. A spring remained long after the trees had 
gone to make heart-of-oak battleships, and on the stone over 
the trough was, up to 1836, this inscription: "Spring Garden 
Well. To the public use, by the Rev. James Wilkinson and 
Philip Gell, Esq. Freely take — freely communicate — thank 
God." Its site is now enclosed in the garden of the house at 
the corner of Gell Street and Conway Street. Little Sheffield 
and High Field had their wells — the former, at least, being 
superseded in 1827 by a pump, eredled chiefly through the 
exertions of the Overseers, and by subscriptions. Earl Fitz- 
william contributing £10, " This pump," says a contemporary 
record, "will be a great accommodation to that part of the 
town, they having had to procure their supply of water from 
an open well, which was often subjedl to nuisance. A 
reservoir has been made connecfled with the pump, capable of 
containing about 10,000 gallons, which will afford a supply for 
the summer months." 

Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century the duty of 
keeping the streets clean was thrown upon the inhabitants 
individually — with very unsatisfadlory results. The records of 
the Sembly Quest, or Great Court Leet, are, in 1609, full of 
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penalties incurred by those who negle<5led to "scowre" the 
ditches by their houses. Thus : 

" Item, a payne laid that those howsholders dweling in 
Church layne, between Widow Jackson's howse and George 
Fox, his howse, before Penticost next shall remoove take and 
carry all such myre, smythie-sleck and filth, being in the 
townes streate against ther howses, every one so far as ther 
howse reacheth. And from this tyme forth keepe the said 
street clensed every one against ther own howse, and not to 
cast any sweepeinges of ther howses, smythies-sleck, or other 
things that shall hinder the water passage, in payne of every 
one of them to forfeit xs. . . . Item, a payne laid that no 
howsholder within the towne of Sheffeild shall leave any dung 
hils before the dores, either in streets or laynes, but scower 
and carry them away before Penticost next, in payne of every 
default iijs. iiijd. 

It is not until 1623 that indications appear of a recognition 
of corporate responsibility for sanitary arrangements, and these 
are limited to paying, first four shillings, then six, and after- 
wards seven shillings a year " for sweeping the Lady Bridge 
and the pavement at the Church gates.** At the beginning of 
the next century a scavenger, otherwise "scafinger,** was 
employed at the munificent yearly salary of 13s. 4d., but there 
were special charges also for " leading away ** the rubbish he 
accumulated, for cleansing channels, for buying a " muck dragg 
and cow-rake to fey the Truelove*s Gutter with,** and so forth. 
In 1769 there was paid to "some colliers for cleaning True- 
love's Gutter £\ iis. 6d.,** and by 1775 James Turton received 
£7. I OS. a year for cleaning the streets. Later on, more was 
done by the authorities, and less left to the personal efforts of 
the householders : so that by 1795 the yearly contradl was for 
;^8o and the manure, and in 1810 this was increased to 
£\o^. Nay, by that time there were even germinating some 
elementary ideas as to street watering. In 1801 John Hall 
was paid 8s. "for fitting an old cask for the scavengers to 
water the streets.** 

It is not surprising that the streets were badly made, for 
under an Adl passed 13th George III., "for the amendment 
and preservation of the highways,** we find inhabitants liable 
to be called upon to give personal service for their repair. 
Thus, in 1783, one Joseph Frier is "required by yourself, or 
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by one sufficient labourer, provided with a mattock and a 
spade, to attend at the market cross, within the town of 
Sheffield, on the ii, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 days of August next, 
by six o'clock in the morning of each day, in order to perform 
for eight hours of each day such duty upon the highways 
within the said township as shall be required by the Surveyor, 
and for every day's default therein you forfeit one shilling and 
sixpence." 

The first mention of street lamps occurs in 1734, when 
they were resolved upon at a meeting at Mrs. Horsfield's, with 
the amelioration of 4s. 6d. spent in celebrating the occasion in 
drink. They began in a very modest way. Oil was an 
important element in the cost of their maintenance, and 
lighting them was so serious a matter that John Fymar had to 
be provided with " a frock to light the lamps in " at a cost of 
8s. 3d. When increasing the number of lamps in 1747, the 
freeholders decided that " for the more effecSlually lighting the 
town and preventing any disorders being committed in the 
night, such a quantity of oil shall be agreed to be used in every 
one of the lamps, as well new as old, as that the lights thereof 
may continue all the night or the greatest part thereof. And 
it be likewise agreed that the person employed by the Town 
CoUecflor for the time being to light, clean, and take care of 
the lamps shall be allowed a yearly sallary of four pounds." 
We read of lamp posts being bought in 1752, and by 1778 the 
yearly upkeep amounted to ;^72 5s. But even in 1809 the 
lamps, inefficient as they were, were only lighted in the winter 
months — for one hundred nights between the 19th September 
and the 25th of March. The streets remained in darkness 
when, by the calendar, there was expedled to be a moon — a 
state of things which continued, as many of us can remember, 
long after the introdudlion of gas. By the year just mentioned 
the number of street lamps had increased to 599, and Mr. 
Thomas Milner contradled to light them for the hundred 
nights, to furnish them with good and proper cotton, oil, tow, 
and any other requisite, and to take the risk of all breakages 
of glasses, repairs of taps, etc., at iis. 4d. each lamp for the 
season. But away from the very centre of the town, if the 
inhabitants desired the luxury of feeble oil lamps, they had to 
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provide and keep them by their own exertions. The Town 
Trustees subscribed five guineas annually in assistance to the 
inhabitants of the Wicker to light lamps there, and they gave 
donations of a like amount towards lighting the lamps in 
Ecclesall Bierlow and "on Bridgehouses." Mr. Thomas 
Walker, tinman, who bought and refirohted the Angel Inn 
after Peech's decease, was the pioneer in the introdu(5lion 
of gas. 

It needs some effort of the imagination to realise how few, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, were the shops of 
the town. Those of any pretension were all situated in some 
half-dozen streets — High Street, Market Place, the Irish 
Cross, Truelove*s Gutter, Bull Stake, and Pudding Lane. In 
Waingate, Westbar, Fargate, Campo Lane, and Church Lane 
there were, indeed, a few shopkeepers ; but while what we 
now know as the Crofts were the chief seat of the staple trades 
and the habitations of those engaged in them, the streets just 
named were, for the most part, also occupied by cutlers. 
Church Lane, in 1774, was mainly occupied by makers of 
files, scissors, razors, spring-knives, edge-tools, shears, and the 
like. The Dire<5lory of that year shows two grocers and 
a milliner in Fargate, one or two fadlors and merchants, 
but a score or so of the fabricators of cutlery and allied 
wares. 

From the prominence of the names of shopkeepers in places 
of trust and public enterprise, it is evident that they ranked 
quite as high as local manufacSlurers — perhaps almost higher 
than any but the largest. The trade of "mercer" seems to 
have been one held in especial respe(5l. But their shops, like 
the rest of the town, were poor and homely. Until 1900 there 
were still standing, in Snighill, though in a terribly dilapidated 
condition, the last of the old gabled houses, of timber and 
plaster, which once gave the streets of Sheffield some appear- 
ance of mediaeval picturesqueness. One or two of these will 
also be remembered at the top of High Street, facing the Church 
Gates; and at the corner of Change Alley. But already, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, buildings of this chara(5ler 
had largely given place to the plain and unemotional brick 

K 
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fronts, mere walls with square holes for windows, which were 
the type of our relentlessly matter-of-fa(5l street architecSlure 
until recent years. 

A few of the more ambitious tradesmen relieved the mono- 
tony of their frontages, and got greater space for displaying 
their wares, by indulging, on the ground floor, in the luxury of 
bay windows, or of windows with curved sashes with small 
panes — for the days of large sheets of plate glass had not yet 
dawned. Of this description was what had long pre-eminence 
as the chief draper's shop in the town, Mr. Vennor*s, after- 
wards Mr. Butcher's, at the west corner of York Street — in 
modern days, before the London and Yorkshire Bank put up 
a new building, Mr. Stacey's music shop. As was not 
unusual, there were steps leading up into it, but not, as in 
some cases, projedling on to the pavement. Of similar type 
were the shop in Church Street, where flour had been sold by 
the Woollen family, one after another, from before the making 
of Orchard Street to our own time ; BoUand's tinware shop 
and Whitaker's stationery and patent medicine store, in Far- 
gate ; and the druggist's shop of Mr. Radley, between Change 
Alley and the George. Shops of this class still linger. There 
is one at the Norfolk Street end of Change Alley, where the 
Woodcocks have carried on the business of brushmakers for 
more than a hundred years. Another is Messrs. Mart and 
Chapman's, grocers, in Castle Street, long known as Mr. 
Charles Hoole's. These and their fellows, of a type becoming 
rarer and rarer every year, betrayed a stern belief in utilitarian 
convenience, and a shrewd avoidance of an attra(51iveness 
which, among the old race of shopkeepers, was regarded as the 
first step on the road to ruin. The flashy cheapness of to-day 
would have filled them with abhorrence. They relied on 
regular customers for support, not always cordially welcoming 
chance purchasers ; but there was that in the appearance of 
their shops which gave assurance of honest treatment and 
sound goods at prices fair to both seller and buyer. Any who 
wanted cheap articles were chiefly dependent on the stalls 
fixed up in the streets on market days. These were, indeed, 
the main sources of supply to the working population. There 
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they bought not only their supplies of food, but their pots and 
pans and their wearing apparel. 

One much-prized sign of the highest shopkeeping respedl- 
ability was, where the building stood at all back from the 
street, to have an enclosure of post and chains. Such was the 
arrangement in front of the Heatons' ironmongery shop at the 
Church Gates (afterwards Mr. Benjamin Walker's, confec- 
tioner, where now Pawson and Brailsford's stands), and its 
neighbours as far as York Street. The premises of the 
Younges, further down High Street, were similarly dis- 
tinguished, and so was Mr. Shore's house at the Irish Cross, 
or, as we should now say, at the corner of Angel Street and 
Bank Street. 

The markets, as they existi^d from the re-building in 1786 
to 1851, when the Norfolk Market Hall was opened, have been 
frequently described, and are remembered by so many of our 
older townsfolk, that it is hardly necessary to dwell on them 
here. What, as less known, is of greater interest is to en- 
deavour to recall the conditions which existed prior to the 
earlier date. 

Details of the negotiations between the leading inhabitants 
and the Earl of Surrey, which led to an Adl of Parliament be- 
ing obtained in 1784 for the improvement of the markets, are 
in existence. Amid a multitude of proposals for the best way 
of utilising the space, they make clear the topography of the 
old Market Place, and throw much light on the manner in 
which it was occupied. The accompanying plan (page 164) 
will give the reader a far better idea of the curiously irregular 
arrangement of the old market buildings and the surrounding 
streets than can be obtained from any verbal description. 
The lines of the numerous market tenements, and of King 
Street and the Fruit Market, show a survival of the happy-go- 
lucky indifference of the old days to symmetry, and of the 
manner in which houses were placed anyhow, according to the 
fancy of the builders and the long-suffering of their neigh- 
bours. 

The Market Cross stood at the top, not in the centre, but 
somewhat nearer to Change Alley than to King Street, and 
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below it the wooden sheds or stalls of the butchers ran, some 
down, then others across. As Wills says : 

The shambles, most dismal, were then made of wood, 
The sheds of the stalls, almost closing amain, 
Form'd an archway for customers out of the rain ; 
Down the centre a channel, the filth to convey ; 
And some lighted candles, almost at midday. 

The more permanent ere(5lions, of all shapes and sizes — sale- 
shops, workshops, houses, warehouses, brew-houses, and what 
not — occurred below them in the most promiscuous manner, 
now receding, now projecSling, and occasionally separated by 
narrow passages. One block, the shop of Mr. Robert Lam- 
bert, grocer, at the north-west corner of King Street, stood 
boldly detached, with thoroughfares all round. Below it, the 
buildings on both sides of the present Shambles area trended 
east by north, making the bottom end of Pudding Lane (King 

Kby to Plan of Market Place in 1784, p. 164. 
I. and II. Robert Lambert's Freehold. 
III. and IV. Church Burgesses' Freehold. 

V. Town Burgesses' Freehold. 
All the remainder, Earl of Surrey's Freehold. 
Tenants : — 

1. Ann Genn. 17 William Jeeves. 
lA. Joseph Hancock. 19. Andrew Taylor. 

2. Robert Swann. 20. Thomas Longden, or Robert 

3. Joseph Vickers. Lambert. 

4. John Bingley. 21. Isaac Birks, or Robert Lambert. 

5. 6, 10, 14, 28. Empty. 22. Isaac Birks, Brewhouse. 

7. William Woolmer. 23. Joshua Roberts, or Wm. Wright, 

8. John Barber. 24. Samuel Goodlad. 

9. Late Hannah Firth's (Grocer) 25. William Champion. 

Warehouse. 26. Geo. Swan and Alex. Smith, or 
II. John Hardy. Jos. Matthewman and Wm. 

12 and 18. Peter Cockayne. Burton. 

13. John Swinden and John Wilson. 27. Joseph Machin. 

15. WUliam Walmsley. 29. William Wiley. 

16. Dan White, or Thomas Hirst. 30. Robert Lambert, Grocer. 

Other tenants, sites not indicated : George France, Joseph Mower, — 
Gregory. 

N.B. — Alternative names represent changes in tenancy, or perhaps 
tenant and owner. 
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Street) very narrow where it joined Bull Stake (Old Hay- 
market), while on the other (now Fitzalan Square) side, the 
buildings receded so far as to leave an open space used as the 
Swine Market, and opposite to this (afterwards Market Street) 
stood the gruesome slaughter-houses — " a nuisance to all that 
pass'd by the place." 

The ownership was not less mixed and complicated 
than the planning. To the Town Trustees belonged the 
whimsically shaped holding, V., which, with frontages to 
the Swine Market on the one hand, and to King Street 
on the other, meandered through the Town Burgesses' plots, 
numbered III. and IV. on the plan. Then Robert Lambert 
held the freehold of I., and of a block (II.) completely 
wedged in, except for one small corner, by the buildings 
of the Earl of Surrey, who owned all not above specified. 
The claims of four owners had thus to be reckoned with 
before any harmonious improvement could be carried out. 
Eventually, by exchange or purchase, the whole came into the 
Earl's hands. 

Various schedules were prepared showing the numbers of 
persons who had shops, houses, stalls fixed, and standings 
removable in the Market. It is not always possible to har- 
monise the figures in the different statements, nor is it perhaps 
of much consequence. What is of interest is the various 
avocations of their occupiers. Thus the tenants of houses 
included dyers, coopers, fruiterers, hardwaremen, hatters, 
gardeners, breeches-makers, and flax-dressers. There is 
mention, too, of an inn called " The Coach and Six," on the 
site of which it was proposed to build corner shops. Stalls 
and standings were occupied, in addition to the trades already 
mentioned, by pelt-mongers, shoemakers, tanners, hucksters, 
hosiers, hatters, fishmongers, stay makers, one bookseller, and, 
of course, butchers. Seventy-six stalls are enumerated as 
standing in the streets adjoining the Markets, and High 
Street, up to the Church Gates, was lined with the stalls of 
vendors of many of the commodities above specified, but more 
especially of earthenware, interspersed with old shoes, ginger- 
bread, cheese, and bacon. There stood, too, carts with fruit 
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and garden-stuff. Each tradesman had his position exa(5lly 
defined. Thus there were three "before the front of 
Mr. Bayley*s house," four in front of Mr. Wreaks's, and so 
on. 

These, with the addition of farmers' wives, with their 
baskets of butter and eggs, round the Market Cross, indicate 
the state of things on market days. At the fairs there were, in 
addition, 28 cheesemongers and farmers with cheese, 60 
clothiers, hnen-drapers, sellers of gingerbread ; toys and hard- 
ware " too numerous to mention." One list has been preserved 
which indicates the whole of the salesmen in the town occu- 
pying the property of the Lord of the Manor, and it is worth 
quoting. Shops in the Shambles, 38; stalls in the Market, 
movable, 45; shops in different parts of the town, 5; stalls 
in the public streets, 7 ; shops under their dwelling-houses (in 
High Street, Fargate, Burgess Street, Townhead Cross, etc.), 
13; total, 108. * 

There is a notion that the market arrangements above des- 
S cribed had come into vogue as an improvement on the earlier 
state of things existing up to about the middle of the 
century. It has been asserted that prior to that time the 
parish stocks (afterwards removed to the Church Gates), and 
the pillory, had been contiguous to the Market Cross, which is 
said to have been rebuilt in 1568, and again in 1741 about the 
time when the Townhead Cross was taken down. This, how- 
ever, is tradition rather than history, and all we can say with 
certainty is that any earlier change in the markets must have 
taken place before 1736, because Gosling's plan shows the 
state of things which continued until 1786 as already in exist- 
ence in that year. We are not, however, wholly without 
glimpses of more ancient trading incidents. Thus, in 1578, 
the town miller was punished heavily by the Jury of the Sem- 
bly Quest for using a toll-dish of more generous dimensions 
than was allowed by ancient custom, and so taking an undue 
share of the corn brought to him to grind ; and about the 
same period Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, although enforcing 
resolutely the privilege of requiring his tenants to have their 
corn ground at the lord's mill, showed himself in other res- 
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pe(5ls to be an enlightened free trader ; for, in 1608, he issued 
this edicfl : 

" Whereas the town of ShefTeld consisteth of handicrafts- 
men in greate numbers who have no means to make their pro- 
vision but only in the markett, and that the cuntrie there- 
aboutes affoardeth not sufficient stoare of white meates, chiefly 
butter and cheese to serve that towne, and that there is one 
Elizabeth Heywood, of ShefTeld, widowe, an honest substan- 
ciall woman, who resoarteth to the toune of Ashbourne, and 
diverse other markettes where there is extraordinary quantities 
of those kind of vicflualles by reason of the fertilitie and good- 
ness of the soile adjoyninge ; and there buyinge such stoare of 
butter and cheese as shee is able, bringeth the same to Shef- 
feld, where she uttereth them, whereby she benefitteth both 
the places where she buyeth them, and likewise the saide 
Toune of Sheffeld, where she uttereth them. And yet never- 
theles is troubled by certeyne promoters who rather seeke their 
owne benefitt than any good to the cuntrie. I have thought 
good att the said widowe's request, hereby to signifie to the 
better sort that my opinion is shee doethe no harme, but much 
good in this her soe doinge, and doe wish that shee might not 
bee anie more causlesly troubled as heretofore shee hath beene. 

" Given at ShefTeld lodge this fourteenth dale of February, 
1608. 

" Gill. Shrewsbury." 

If the markets had undergone benefioial change before the 
middle of the century, they were assuredly fully ripe for 
further extension and amelioration in 1784. The Shambles 
(using the word, as was and is the Sheffield custom, in its 
original sense of a place not for killing, but as the stalls where 
meat is exposed for sale) were swept away, along with the 
slaughter-houses, which were relegated to Lady's Bridge, 
while the cattle and swine were sent to the Wicker. All the 
old tenements were removed, the streets were widened and 
their frontages straightened, and there arose the buildings so 
many of us remember as existing prior to the erecflion, in 1855, 
of the Shambles of to-day. The curious reader may see the 
west front of the 1786 Markets, in Martin's engraving, repro- 
duced in Mr. S. O. Addy's fac-simile reproducflion of Gales 
and Martin's 1787 Direcflory. It was not an imposing edifice. 
One story high, it had, close together in the middle, two doors, 
with semi-circular fanlights, leading into shops, in one of which 
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Messrs. Thompson sold tx>oks, while in the other Mr. Burden 
dealt in toys. The windows, broad but low, with small panes 
of glass, were separated from the doors by two attached pillars 
supporting an architrave, and forming a central compartment. 
Beneath the cornice of this, above the doors, was a tablet 
bearing a Latin inscription recording the erecflion of the 
Market and the removal of the killing shambles to the river- 
side. The architrave was surmounted by a figure of Justice, 
blindfolded, holding in her left hand scales, and in her right a 
spear. This was executed by one Waterworth, of Doncaster. 
She was afterwards removed to watch over the Corn 
Exchange, which, built in 1830, has in turn given place to a 
larger strucflure. Beyond the windows, on either hand, came 
the archways leading into the Shambles. The whole elevation 
was completed by two small shops, connec5led with the central 
frontage by a cornice, at the corner of King Street and 
opposite Change Alley respecflively. In the former of these, 
Mr. William Cockayne, grandfather or great-grandfather of 
the drapers in Angel Street, sold flax. It was the rendezvous 
of so many of the town gossips that it came to be known as 
"the weighhouse" — the place where the concerns of their 
neighbours were discussed and criticised by the knowing ones. 
When Mr. Cockayne crossed over to what was the nucleus of 
the present huge erecflion in Angel Street, the shop at the 
Shambles head was occupied by Mr. Stokes, a cheesefa(5lor. 
The corresponding corner, opposite Change Alley, was a 
butcher's shop. In much later times, in these corner shops 
were Messrs. Fisher, Holmes, and Co., and Mr. Fisher 
Godwin, nurserymen. 

In front of the west fa9ade, thus described, a semi-circular 
space was enclosed by chains, suspended from posts. Here, 
early in the day, the Com Market was held. That over, the 
vendors of all manner of wares took possession. The butter- 
women had been, for the most part, sent from the site of the 
removed Market Cross to the bottom of the Shambles. The 
south side was most largely aSe6ied by vegetable dealers, and 
the north by the fishmongers; but mingled with them were 
the stalls of the sellers of many heterogeneous articles. The 
new market buildings had not, in fadl, greatly altered the 
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outside merchandise. At the bottom of High Street, the 
'prentice lads and cutlers could accommodate themselves with 
''leather dicks** (breeches) at Davenport's stall, placed in front 
of his shop, or they could get them at Ellis Grant's, within the 
chains at the top of the Market. In Pudding Lane (King 
Street) the Johanna men sold paper-covered trunks in close 
proximity to old Milly Lo\\ther"s fish stall. Molly Rawson, 
another fishwife, sold her wares facing Change Alley end, 
while Billy Wright stood mending shoe buckles or knee 
buckles, and matching odd ones, opposite the Hartshead 
Passage. There, too, were old women, weanng great coats and 
leather pockets, with their meal-tubs, selling meal by the peck. 
As Wills has it : 

Not fifty years since, at the Market Place head. 
Were the broad, shallow tubs to sell oatmeal for bread. 

The Barkers — three little men in top-boots — were well known 
among the keepers of shoe stalls, which congregated at the top 
of the Shambles. Even books could be had here by the few 
who cared for them. Old James Cade, who kept a stall of this 
kind by the right-hand gateway of the Market, and who lived 
in the " King and Miller " Yard, Norfolk Street, was a well- 
known chara(5ler, with a reputation for uprightness which 
died with him. 

So much for the outside of the Market. As to tl)e insidei 
the shopping housewife, going in either by the front or the 
lateral entrances, found herself in the meat market. The chief 
butchers' shops, running along each side, were under a colon- 
nade, made by a projecfling upper storey, supported by pillars. 
In the middle were two rows of wooden stalls, where inferior 
meat, or offal, was sold. The bottom end was appropriated 
by the vendors of butter, eggs, and poultry. This interior, by 
contrast with what had preceded it, excited the admiration of 
the enthusiastic Wills, who exclaimed 

" But now, who of Shambles can make equal boast ? " 

In truth, however, even the most charitable must, in their re- 
colle(ftions of the past, admit that it was all rather squalid. 
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On the King Street side, facing the old Debtors* Gaol, was 
" the Roundabout House,*' where Joesy, alias " Fussy ** Eyre, 
Market Keeper and Constable, held sway, and tolled the bell 
which signified that the time had come when sales might 
begin. By that bell hangs a tale which became famous in 
local annals. 

The lively young assistants in Mr. Thomas Porter's* gro- 
cery shop, over the way, tied a string to the market-bell and, 
late at night when all was quiet, startled and horrified the in- 
dignant " Fussy ** by vigorous ringing. A ballad, long popu- 
lar,! poured ridicule on the angry market-keeper by its descrip- 
tion of his futile efforts, aided by his dog " Turk,** to catch the 
offenders, whom he supposed to be on the premises. " Hey 
Turk,** became a bye- word. It was chalked up so persistently 
on all the walls, and was heard so continuously in the streets, 
that poor Eyre's life became a misery. 

The old Debtors* Gaol, up to 1818, when it was happily 
removed as an antiquated scandal, was the chief feature on the 
north side of King Street. The Wharncliffe Hotel now occu- 
pies its site. Built of stone, it was the prison for the Liberty 
of Hallamshire, and the property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
There were windows facing the street on two storeys, and from 
each of these an inmate, told off by his companions for the 
purpose, solicited the contributions of passers-by. From the 
ground -floor window a tin box was thrust for the coppers of the 
charitable, and a similar receptacle from the upper floor was 
hung by a string. People were incarcerated there for ridicu- 
lously small debts, and often for alehouse scores. In spite of 
the filthiness of the gaol, the prisoners, who were allowed to 
receive visitors so freely that the place was often thronged, 
took their lot very philosophically. They could, if they liked, 
carry on their trades ; and you might hear cutlers and file- 
cutters hammering away as if in their own shops. Friends 
brought the materials, and took away the articles when 

* Mr. Porter is described as a chandler and flax-dresser in the 1774 
Directory. In 1787, the firm was Porter and Newton, grocers. In 1797, 
they are " grocers and chandlers." 

t Rtminisctncis of Old ShtfiMt 2nd edition, p. 92. 
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finished, and they also supplied the prisoners with food. The 
latter were divided into two classes, the fees for what was 
called the " High Court " being 25s., and in the " Low Court ** 
only 6d. There was, in addition, "garnish," 2s. 6d. for the 
High Court, with which coals, candles, and soap were bought 
for the common benefit of the prisoners. The Low Court 
garnish was is. 2d., but there the inmates found their own 
straw and firing. There were men and women whose debts 
did not exceed 40s., an incarceration of three months being 
held to exonerate them from their liabilities. They both 
worked and slept in two small rooms ; and Nield, who visited 
the place in 1802, says these were "filthy beyond description." 
He found the little courtyard, with damp earthern floor, into 
which the windows of the rooms looked through iron gratings, 
occupied by prisoners of both sexes ; and at the time of his 
visit, on a Sunday, they were sifting cinders, the ashes of 
which they sold for three shillings a load.* 

The High Court prisoners were accommodated slightly 
better, in rooms which, though still squalid, showed some 
improvement on the state of things reported upon by Howard, 
the prison philanthropist, at an earlier period, when there were 
only two rooms, used at night for inmates of both sexes. 
Nield found that not only was there no chaplain, but the 
prisoners received no religious attention whatever. It was the 
duty of Mr. Moorhouse, surgeon to the Overseers of the poor, 
to visit the sick. 

There were stirring times at the prison in 1791, when the 
rioters who burnt the library of Vicar Wilkinson, at Broom 
Hall, and set his stacks on fire, attacked the gaol, destroyed the 
doors and windows of the house of the gaoler, Godfrey Fox, 
and liberated the prisoners.! This was the Godfrey Fox who 
had been landlord of the Rein Deer, at the top of Waingate. 
Being unsuccessful there, the Duke of Norfolk made him 
"gaoler and liberty bailiff," in succession to one Matthew 
Pollard, also landlord of the Norfolk Arms. Fox was succeeded 
by Thomas Smith, constable. He, like Pollard, combined with 

* "Remarks on the Prisons of Yorkshire," Gentleman's Magazine, 
1805 (Uzv. p. 301). t See ante, p. 60. 
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his official duties the responsibilities of vicflualler, at the Royal 
Oak, just below. This, with the shop of Mr. Newham, 
chemist, remains yet as a memorial of the King Street of the 
past. When the Gaol was pulled down. Smith and the 
prisoners were removed to premises in Scotland Street, con- 
verted from a merchant's warehouse into a Gaol, and still 
standing, although long ago turned to other purposes. Smith 
lived in a house adjoining, until, becoming landlord of the 
Blue Boar, Westbar, Joseph Kirk succeeded him at the 
Scotland Street Gaol. 

After 1818, the space King Street Gaol had occupied was 
used by fruit dealers and fish salesmen, and was called " The 
Green Market." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Doctors, Lawyers, and Parsons. 

'M'OTHING is a greater help to a realisation of the area of 
^ ^ the town, than recalling the quarters chosen as their 
residences by the few professional men it boasted. Not until 
the latter end of the century, when we have Direc5lories to help 
us, are we able to do this ; for many of them, especially of the 
docflors, are a name and nothing more. The lawyers, thanks 
to old deeds and instruments, are easier of identification, 
though we cannot always localise their habitats. Among the 
earliest of the medical men* is Dr. Thomas Morton, of the 
Spout House family, who died young in 1675. John Fisher, 
son of the Vicar evicfled from the Sheffield Parish Church in 
1662, and brother of Mrs. Timothy Jollie, senior, was a surgeon 
here ; and the date of his death, 1685-6, makes it possible that 
he may have been the John Fisher repeatedly mentioned in 
the Burgery accounts as renting rooms in the old Workhouse, 
part of which, being larger than required by the Overseers, 
was let off in tenements.f Another Vicar, the Rev. Nathan 
Drake (1695- 171 3), also gave to the town a docflor in the 
person of his son, Robert Drake. He married a daughter of 
Christopher Broomhead (Master Cutler in 1696, and Church 
Burgess, 1729). J Mr. Drake died at the early age of 33, in 
1723. 

Of a certain Joseph Pearson (buried 1698), of Thomas 
Stacye (will dated 1716), and Andrew Sayles (died 171 2), and 
Richard Handley (1680-1691) we have no records, though they 

*From the fadt that when Mr. Robert Browne, one of the Lord's 
Commissioners, was fatally ill at the Manor or the Castle (1639), one Dr. 
Rooe came from Doncaster, accompanied by his apothecary, to attend 
him, Mr. Hunter concludes that there was then no physician residing in 
Sheffield. (Hallamshire, p. 32.) And in 1643 Sir William Savile, writing 
to the Deputy Governor of Sheffield Castle, says that if he has not 
provided himself with a chirurgeon, " there is one at Barnesley that will 
searve your turne." 76., 138. 

t See post, Chapter XV. % See post, Chapter XIII. 
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all bear well-known local names. Timothy Heywood, apothe- 
cary, grandson of the famous Yorkshire Nonconformist, Oliver 
He)rwood, died young in 171 8, six days after his marriage, his 
widow subsequently becoming the wife of William Marsden, 
an attorney here. John Buck comes dramatically before us as 
the "chirugeon of Sheffield" whom Sir John Reresby (1676) 
" caused to be prosecuted for having two wives," and who was 
acflive in imputing to Reresby foul play in connec5lion with the 
death of a Moorish servant.* He died in 1723, and the Parish 
Register records the marriage, November 26, 1730, of Joseph 
Hoyland, ironmaster, and Elizabeth Buck, widow. Of William 
Lyon, all we know is that he was married, in 1721, to Ann 
Bean ; that he was one of the original shareholders in the 
River Dun Navigation Company (1730) ; and that he was 
engaged in 1736 in a lead mining speculation at Bradfield with 
Thomas Cawthorne, the upholsterer, of Angel Street, and 
Westby Hatfield, linen draper. As Hatfield became so 
much reduced in circumstances that he was at the time of his 
death (1781) master of the Boys* Charity School, we may 
conclude that lead mines were capable then, as in later days, 
of swallowing fortunes. 

Dr. Robert Lee (baptised 1687) was the son of George 
Lee, an attorney ; brother of the Rev. George Lee, assistant 
minister of the Parish Church, 1708- 171 9; and nephew of 
Jonathan Lee, of Little Sheffield, who married a daughter of 
Malin Sorsby, and was a Church Burgess in 1713, and one of 
the pioneers in the establishment of waterworks here. Dr. 
John Waterhouse, one of the Waterhouses of High Street,! a 
Church Burgess, died in 17 14. He bequeathed 15s. per annum 
for a sermon to be preached every 30th of January, the date of 
his first wife's interment in 1708. Dr. John Browne was 
appointed "apothecary for the poor of the township" in 1753, 
at a salary of ;^2o a year; and the Workhouse accounts 
contain the following entry, under date May 24, 1754 • 
"Agreed that the officers present do present Dr. John Browne 
with a guinea, for his extraordinary care and attendance upon 
the wife of Edmund Rawood, over and above his salary and 

* See Mte, p. ion. f See post. Chapter XIII. 
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bill." The name of Mr. Dennis Browne (died 1767), like that 
of his more celebrated nephew, Dr. Thomas Browne,* who for 
many years was the leading man in all public affairs, is more 
closely connecfled with the Lead Works, adjoining which he 
lived, than with the pra<5lise of his profession. His grandniece 
was the wife of Vicar Sutton. 

Dr. James, whose fever powders were once almost popular 
in our nurseries, through favourable comparison with the more 
nauseous compounds which made the name of Gregory to be 
execrated, is said to have made a brief attempt to establish a 
pra(5lice in Sheffield ; and Dr. Buchan is reported to have 
written his well-known "Domestic Medicine" here, when 
occupying the building in the Hartshead, afterwards famous 
as the Office of the Register in Mr. Gales's time, and of the Iris 
in Montgomery's. There is a story, too, that Dr. Buchan 
once occupied lodgings in Ball Street, in the then country 
distri(5l of Neepsend, though the tradition as to this lacks 
precision. 

The profession was not free from unqualified rivals. 
Barbers were ready enough to bleed or to pull out teeth. The 
line drawn between a druggist and a docflor was not very 
precise, and there were other irregular pracflitioners. The 
Parish Register records, in 171 9, the death of Thomas 
Simmons, quack do<5lor. 

The earliest mention we meet with of Mr. John Hussey, 
apothecary, is in 1738. The glimpses we get of him indicate 
that his pracflice lay among what are called " the first families." 
Clearly he was the sort of friendly docflor who is consulted on 
many matters outside his profession, and whom widows and 
maiden ladies choose as their executor. He was ever a wel- 
come guest at Norton House, one of " the jovial debaters," 
including John Girdler, Hunter's grandfather, and others, who 
met there round the convivial table of Robert Newton ; t and 
we find him intimately associated with the Bamforths, the 

•"Sheffield Royal Infirmary," by Leader and Snell, p. 25, and 
Gatty's Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 325. 

t Local NoUs and Querifs, November 16, 1874 ; September 16, 1875 ; 
May 2, 1878. 
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Younges, and other prominent citizens. He is reputed — and 
the frequency with which his name occurs in deeds relating to 
the conveyance of property confirms this — to have been one of 
the few Sheffield do(5lors who have become rich. As he died 
a bachelor, in 1773, his wealth went to his brother, David 
Hussey, of Attercliffe Forge,* the father-in-law of William 
Burton, another surgeon, of whom more hereafter. Joseph 
Matthewman, of Crookes Moor water fame, was also David 
Hussey's son-in-law. 

Judging by the stories about him. Dr. Thomas Short,t a 
somewhat voluminous writer, who settled here about 1725, 
was both eminent and eccentric. He is said to have been a 
man of quick apprehension and hot temper, coarse and blunt, 
clinging as tenaciously to the diet as to the accent of his native 
Scotland. At the porridge parties given to his friends, no 
spoon or other aid was provided, the guests being expecfled to 
rely on nature, and use their lips. He slept over a coal-house 
to preserve his lungs ; he smoked ; and he had a Jew's horror 
of swine's flesh. In 1733 he had married a sister of Mr. 
William Parkin, of Mortomley, and queer stories are told of 
the manner in which a shrewd cousin managed to get made 
the heir to the Mortomley estates to the dispossession of Mrs. 
Short. When Dr. Thomas Younge set up, Dr. Short's 
pracflice fell away. So he removed to Rotherham, where he 
died in not very prosperous circumstances in 1772. 

Sketchley's Direcflory of 1774 gives only seven medical 
men — in High Street, Change Alley, Market Place, Snig 
Hill, Bull Stake, and Castle Street. Three of these — ^John 
Hawksley, Change Alley; Thomas Pidgeon, High Street; 
and Robert Woffendale, " surgeon, dentist, and druggist, head 
of Market Place," had disappeared in 1787; but the ranks of 
the remainder had been largely recruited. Mr. John Stans- 
field, or Stanfield, of whom we know nothing, was still at the 

* David Hussey married Mary Girdler. heiress of the eldest son of a 
family from a younger son of which Mr. Hunter was descended. 

t Gatty's Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 250 n ; Local Notes and Queries, 
February 3, 1876 ; Rev. £. Goodwin, in Gentleman's Magazine for 1807 ; 
Nicholas "Literary Anecdotes," vol. I., p. 454; Eastwood's Ecclesfield, 
p. 432. Ante, p. 129. 

L 
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top of High Street, on the south side, opposite York Street. 
Here, too, Mr. John Rutherford was terminating his career, 
for he died the next year, aged 50. A monument to him was 
erecfled in the Upper Chapel. He had some property in 
Ecclesall Bierlow, as he appears under the name of "Dr. 
Rutterford" in a 1786 poor-rate assessment. He was one of 
the band of men who, feeling the need for reading facilities, 
formed the Town Library in 1771, and he was president in 
1781. Another High Street do<5lor, Mr. Andrew Raines, was 
living near the bottom, below Mulberry Street, in 1781. He 
had been a subscriber to the Assemblies in 1747-48, and to the 
races in 1750. He is called "Saint Andrew Raines" in 1765, 
in the draft of a deed conveying to him, for ;^i40, three 
messuages in Redcroft. He married Miss Chamberlaine, a 
niece of Mr. Clay, of Bridgehouses. Mr. William Staniforth 
had not removed from Truelove's Gutter (Castle Street) to 
which he, and his son after him, remained faithful throughout 
life. But there was already noticeable a tendency on the part 
of their brother pracflitioners to drift towards the new and 
more seledl neighbourhood of Paradise Square. 

Mr. William Burton had gone there from Bull Stake, 
accompanied by his brother Michael, an attorney who had 
hitherto been in Change Alley. A younger son of the Royds 
Mill family, William Burton inherited, by surviving his elder 
brother, the copyhold and freehold estates of Madam Bam- 
forth, the widow of his maternal uncle. After the death 
of George Bamforth, the last of his race, by a fall from his 
horse in 1739, his widow married secretly her butler, John 
Senior.* The alliance, though never acknowledged, the lady 
remaining Madam Bamforth to the end of her life in 1776, was 
pra(5lically confessed in her will. In this, while bequeathing 
much to her sister, who was made residuary legatee, she left 
all her leaseholds in Sheffield to " John Senior, of High House, 
gentlemen," absolutely, and her copyholds at Steel Bank and 
Fairbarn and freeholds to him for life; after his death to 
William Burton, her first husband's nephew, surgeon and 
apothecary. This gave rise to an agreement which is worth 

*Seeafi^, 115. 
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mentioning as indicative of the surroundings of the town. 
Senior desired, it would seem, to use the timber of the 
copyhold estate at High House, being part of the Fairbarn 
tenement, in his occupation, for the repair of his leasehold 
property, but William Burton objecfled. The portion referred 
to is described as " consisting of a certain enclosure called the 
Park or paddock, fenced in with a good stone wall, proper to 
keep deer in, and wherein are now seventeen deer, the property 
of the said John Senior, together with a quantity of hay for 
their support." So it was agreed that on Burton paying ten 
guineas a year, and supplying such timber as might be needed, 
Senior would waive his life interest and his right to fell trees, 
and hand over to him the Park, containing 10 acres and 2 
roods, and the deer and the hay. 

Of the "surgeons and man-midwives ** mentioned in the 
Dire(5lory of 1774, prominent place should be given to Mr. 
John Hawksley, of Change Alley, because to his training the 
Infirmary owed its first three surgeons — Hugh Cheney, 
William Staniforth, and Charles Hawksley Webb; the two 
latter of whom in turn became the mentors of yet another 
generation of Sheffield docflors. Mr. John Hawksley married 
a daughter of Leonard Webster, of the King's Head, and 
having no children of his own, brought up his sister's son, 
Charles Hawksley Webb, as his successor. We find Mr. 
Webb carrying on the pracflice in Change Alley in 1787; 
afterwards he removed to a house in Church Street, now 
swallowed up by the Sheffield and Rotherham Bank. He has 
been described as a stout-built, dapper little man, fond of 
dress, and riding a good horse.* Among his pupils were Mr. 
Nelson (who succeeded to his pracflice) and Mr. France. Old 
George Stubbin, market gardener in Harvest Lane, was 
servant to Mr. Webb at the time when he was lecfluring to 
students on surgery, and he always declared that Mr. Wilson 
Overend and Mr. Henry Jackson were among those who 
attended, but Mr. Arthur Jackson as positively denied this — 
and, indeed, an examination of dates makes it improbable, if 
not impossible. Mr. Webb, besides being a dodlor, dabbled 

* There is a portrait of him in Leader and Snell's " Sheffield Royal 
Infirmary." 
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in gardening, as was the custom with many town residents, 
and farming. He had a suburban garden at Harvest Grove, 
the end of Harvest Lane, where Mr. Waterhouse afterwards 
built a house ; and he farmed at Parkwood Springs, on land 
belonging to Parson Bland of Bolsterstone, afterwards sold to 
a building society. He was a politician, too, entertaining 
what were then thought to be advanced views ; and congenial 
spirits such as Dr. Younge, Dr. Ernest, James Montgomery, 
and Robert Hadfield made his house in Church Street a place 
for meeting to discuss public events. King George HI. once, 
on hearing the name Sheffield, exclaimed, <<Ah, Sheffield, 
Sheffield ! Damned bad place, Sheffield,*' and the minor 
agents of the Crown so fully sympathised with the Royal 
feelings as to make avoidance of their jealous eyes a necessity. 
So when Mr. Webb and his friends were settling the affairs of 
England and the universe to their liking, the servants were 
instru(5led to deny admission to callers on the ground that he 
was engaged in le(5luring to his students. 

The shortness of Mr. Webb's stature made exceedingly 
ludicrous a quarrel he once had with the Rev. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Curate of St. Paul's and Infirmary Chaplain, who 
happened to be unusually tall. It was the custom in those 
days for the duties of the medical staff at the Infirmary to be 
prefaced by prayers, read by the chaplain. Mr. Webb so 
systematically kept his colleagues and the chaplain waiting, 
through being late, that at length Mr. Mackenzie took him to 
task. The peppery little man resented this so warmly that he 
vowed he would horsewhip the " black-coated scoundrel." A 
few days afterwards, when about to mount his horse at the 
door of his house, the docflor, seeing Mr. Mackenzie coming 
up Church Street, rushed at him, and began to carry his 
threat into execution. The long clergyman ran for protecflion 
into Walker and Eyre's bank, and fled upstairs, pursued by 
the short do<5lor, to the no small astonishment of clerks and 
customers. 

Mr. Webb, who died in 1820, in lodgings at Broomhall 
Mill, where he had gone for the benefit of his health, was 
popularly, but erroneously, regarded as the hero of another 
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story. It does him an injustice, for he is known to have been 
free from any addicflion to intemperance. But it is worth 
noting because, like an anecdote hereafter to be told of " Dr. 
Inkbottle," the facfl that it could receive credence when 
attributed to him, or alternatively to his brother, Parson 
Webb, who was curate of Dore before the Rev. Frank Parker, 
shows of what wild freaks professional men and clergy were in 
those days thought capable. The narrative is that one Webb, 
whether apothecary or parson, having been drinking in the 
neighbourhood of Intake, lay on the ground helplessly intoxi- 
cated. Some colliers going to w^ork at a pit near, partly as a 
pracflical joke, and partly out of consideration for his safety, 
picked him up and carried him down the mine with them. 
After some time the inebriate recovered a measure of con- 
sciousness, and seeing a number of black figures working in 
Tartarean gloom, supposed he had died and was in another 
world. The men gave him ale out of a pitcher, and he 
remarked that it was much like what he had drunk on his last 
night on earth. Asked who and what he was, he told them 
what his name and profession had been in the former state of 
existence, accommodatingly adding that he was willing there 
to be anything the gentlemen wished. 

Mr. William Staniforth, of Truelove's Gutter, had, in his 
turn, as apprentices, three other Infirmary surgeons — his son, 
the younger William Staniforth, who joined the staff on the 
retirement of Mr. Cheney in 1812; Mr. T. Waterhouse, and 
Mr. S. Gregory. Mr. Staniforth, senior, had the leading 
pra(5lice in Sheffield for many years, his reputation as an 
operator and an oculist being very great. He introduced into 
Sheffield inoculation for the cow pox, with vaccine obtained 
direcfl from Dr. Jenner. A son of the Rev. Benjamin Naylor, 
of Upper Chapel, was the first who submitted to the operation, 
and Mr. Offley Shore, of Meersbrook, early availed himself of 
this beneficent protecflion against the fell disease which, in 
those days, ravaged the kingdom. There is a medallion of 
Mr. Staniforth at the Infirmary, by E. Law, and that institu- 
tion possesses an engraving of his son. The elder Staniforth 
lived to the ripe old age of 83. The son survived him only 
two years, escaping, as Mr. Hunter quaintly puts it, '' much 
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annoyance by an early death**; for he married a lady (Miss 
Lowrie) who, bringing with her some fortune, held herself 
superior to the making of pills and the dispensing of physic in 
plebeian Truelove's Gutter — even when that homely place was 
ennobled into Castle Street — with a draper brother-in-law as 
neighbour. Some injustice has been done to the old draper, 
father and grandfather of the surgeons, in attributing to him 
Barbara \Vreaks*s description in her " Chara<5leristics of some 
leading inhabitants of Sheffield at the close of the eighteenth 
century"*: 

A face anw*ash'd. a head ancomb'd he loves. 

And would as soon draw on steel boots as gloves ; 

for it was John Staniforth, not Samuel, to whom Miss Wreaks 
applied this quotation — probably one of the Staniforths of 
Attercliffe or Darnall. Samuel Staniforth the second, also a 
draper, brother of William Staniforth, senior, is depi<5led by one 
who knew him as a tall, thin, and sedate old gentleman, wearing 
a white cravat, full ruffled shirt front, and queue. He was cele- 
brated as a horticulturist, spending much of his time in the 
cultivation of flowers and fruits in his garden, a large piece 
of ground, enclosed with high brick walls, on the Occupation 
(Grimesthorpe) Road, just above Mr. Bailey's gates at Burn 
Greave. The garden-house was afterwards a beershop— the 
Gardeners* Arms. Mr. Samuel Staniforth might often be met 
walking home along the Wicker, slow and stately, with a large 
bouquet of flowers or a basket of fruit in his hand. 

Dr. (or, perhaps more corre<5tly, Mr., for he was a surgeon) 
Hugh Cheney shared with Dr. William Younge a fondness for 
introducing scraps of Latin in his conversation. Dr. Younge's 
Latin was not always the most classical, two of his favourite 
phrases, Alderman William Smithf tells us, being Matutina 
fos est ingenii cos (the morning dew is the whetstone of the 
mind) and Dilticulo surgere saluberrimum est (early rising is most 
favourable to health) — mottoes which he lived up to. The 
celebrated satire of 1807 on Lord Milton's Shefiield ele(5lion 
committee and agents, written by Mr. Bernard John Wake, 

• Sheffield Courant, March 5, 1796. 

t Paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Society, 5th 
March, 1889, p. 21. 
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claims to italicise some favourite expressions of Dr. Cheney*s 

in the verse : 

Et tu quoqui Cheney ! 

And are you so mean, aye. 
And soft as to follow a baby, 

With the hope that papa. 

Or more careful mamma. 
May reward yon ? — tho' that's as it may be. 

Cheney, who came from Bakewell, was, it is said, intended to 
be a fork-maker, and was sent to learn the trade at Shiregreen ; 
but somehow he drifted into physic, perhaps through heredity, 
since his father had been a surgeon. He began pra(5lice in 
Snig Hill, and was there in 1774, but in 1787 he lived in a 
house at the Hartshead corner of the Old Churchyard, near 
the Boys' Charity School. Afterwards, about 1803, he went 
to 68, Norfolk Street, a house rated at the modest sum of £ 6.* 

Dr. Cheney afterwards removed to Portobello, to the upper 
of two quaint houses, approached by steps, on the south side 
of St. George's Church, near the top of Regent Street, where 
Mr. Joseph Kirk, secretary to the Infirmary, will be remem- 
bered as afterwards living. Dr. Cheney, who had to retire 

*The circumstance of his being in, or near. Cheney Square, has 
given rise to the notion that the name of that place was in some way 
conne^ed with his residence there. But this cannot be. It was Cheney 
Square long before he went there, and he did not stay long enough to 
impress his personality on a locality where there were far older 
inhabitants. Cheney is an old Sheffield family name. One Hugh 
Cheney, or Cheiney. or Cheyney (the dodor. by the way. was also Hugh) 
appears in the Town Trust accounts as a Burgery tenant (always in arrear 
with his rent) in the years 1645 to 1653. But a better clue to the origin 
of the name of the square is found in this fad. St. Paul's Church was 
built on a piece of ground, bought for the purpose about 1719. called 
Shaw's Close or Oxley Croft; and in 1725 we find Robert Downes. 
goldsmith, who was chiefly instrumental in eredting the church, selling 
Oxley Croft (presumably surplus land) to Edward Cheney for £g3 7s. 6d. 
Doubt has arisen as to whether the proper name is Cheney Square or 
China Square. It is Cheney in the Diredories of 1774 and 1797. and the 
only authorities for China are the Infirmary procession programme of the 
latter year and the Diredory of 1787. It is probable that the compiler of 
that Diredory thought Cheney to be the local pronunciation of China 
(which, approximately, it is), and in the interests of a misguided politeness 
sought, with an air of foolish superiority, to corred what he deemed a 
vulgarism. 
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from the position of senior surgeon to the Infirmary through 
failure of sight in 1 8 1 2, became entirely blind. He lived in that 
house until his death in 1830, at the age of 36. For some 
years he had, as a neighbour, the first Robert Leader, the two 
houses then standing quite alone, amid gardens which reached 
down to a foot walk, now Glossop Road, near the Bee Hi\'e. 
Already, in 1827, we hear of new file shops being built next 
door, over the garden wall, and in 1875 ^^ houses were taken 
down for the erection of the works of Christopher Johnson and 
Co. Dr. Cheney, who is described by Mr. Hunter as "a 
singularly agreeable and gentlemanly man," adhered to the old 
fashions in dress, to the last still wearing a wig. **.\fter a long 
life of great a<5\i\'ity and usefulness in his profession," says a 
contemporary chronicler, "he was called by an inscrutable 
Providence to spend his latter days under considerable priva- 
tions, having lost his sight twenty-two years past. He finished 
his course under great bodily sufferings, all of which he bore 
with becoming fortitude and resignation. The senior prac- 
titioner of the medical profession in the town, he was greatly 
esteemed. He for sixty years and upwards exerted himself 
most cheerfully in doing all the good in his power in the art of 
healing the afflicted." 

The only daughter of Dr. Cheney, Selina, had her life*s 
romance. She was a friend of Miss Seward, the authoress, 
and was intelle<5luaUy fitted to sympathise in her literary 
tastes ; indeed, Mr. Hunter says '* she stood eminent — perhaps 
pre-eminent — ^among the young ladies of Sheffield in the period 
between the generation to which I belong and that before me." 
As to her love afiisdr, there are two versions — one that it was 
with Dr. Ernest, who spent his whole life as house-surgeon at 
the Infirmary (beginning with the modest salary of £^0) and 
remained unmarried ; the other that a Mr. Nickols, Dean of 
Middleham, jilted her in a way not very creditable to him. 
When well advanced in life, Miss Cheney married Mr. Richard 
Bayley, merchant. On his death, having sold (1832) the house 
in West Street, where they had lived, to the Dispensary (now 
the Royal Hospital) which had been begun a few months 
earlier in Tudor Place, Mrs. Bayley retired to Ashford, where 
she devoted the remainder of her life to good works. 
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Mr. Bayley's house in West Street had belonged to the 
Loftus family, and while in their possession the first Sunday 
School in Sheffield was begun in it (1785). At that time it 
was a beautiful place, quite in the country, with grounds and 
shrubberies extending to Eldon Street and Devonshire Street. 
Mount Zion Chapel was built on part of the garden in 1834. 
The house boasted the possession of a female ghost, and while 
tenantless, between Mr. Bayley's tenure and its conversion 
into a hospital, many persons watched its windows from the 
street, hoping to see the apparition. They were always dis- 
appointed. 

There has been much controversy, at various times, as to 
the residence of Dr. Thomas Younge, whose name, with that 
of his son. Dr. William Younge, stands high on the roll of 
Sheffield's physicians. There is, in the archives of the Town 
Trustees, an old plan (unfortunately not dated) which gives 
good ground for believing that it was at the jun(5lion of Church 
Street and Fargate — "Cole's Corner" — that Dr. Thomas 
Younge lived. The plan assigns the property there to "the 
executors of Thomas Young," and next to it comes " Dorothy 
Osborn." In a somewhat later edition of the same plan, the 
occupant is given as " Asline, late Osborn and Young." And 
this is doubly interesting, because search has hitherto been 
made in vain for the whereabouts of William Asline, who is 
known have been in pra(flice as a surgeon about that period. 
Dr. Thomas Younge is spoken of in a letter dated 1753 as just 
beginning to pra(flice. He died suddenly in his carriage, when 
driving on a professional visit to Wentworth Castle, in 1784. 

Curiously enough, the Direcflory of 1787 stops short with 
the letter W, and does not therefore help us to solve some 
doubts that have arisen as to the precise locality in which his 
son, Dr. William Younge, lived. He had begun pracflice in 
that year. The house usually attributed to him is that which 
stood at the corner of Church Street and St. James's Row, 
before those thoroughfares were last widened and the Glad- 
stone Buildings ere<5led — a house occupied by a long line of 
doiftors, of whom Mr. Reedal and Mr. Wiltshire were the 
latest. But it is impossible to accept the statement that he 
was here when he commenced, because the house stood on 
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what had been part of the Vicarage croft, and the lease of the 
land from the then Vicar to Thomas Warris, silver-plater, is 
not dated until the loth of April, 1787. Dr. William Younge 
was certainly there later. To Mr. Arthur Jackson has been 
attributed the statement that Dr. William Younge lived 
subsequently at the comer of Figtree Lane and Queen Street, 
in a house \vhere Mr. Hounsfield, and after him his pupil and 
successor, Mr. Haxworth, for many years pra(flised. But this 
must be a mistake, for he is given in every Direcflory from 
1 81 7 to 1837 as living at 43, Church Street. He died in 1838 
at Sharrow Grange, whither he had retired, aged 84. It was 
he who initiated the movement which resulted in founding the 
Infirmary. He had occupied many positions of public responsi- 
bility, and, like his father, he died suddenly of apoplexy. But 
the two men were very unlike in other respe<f\s. Dr. Thomas 
Younge was described as " having a figure higher than middle 
stature, corpulent, sanguineous. His countenance bespoke 
thought, sagacity, and penetration ; his health appeared to be 
uninterrupted, either from his fortunate constitution or his 
great skill." What his son was like we may judge from 
his full-length portrait by Moore, in the Cutlers' Hall. It 
truthfully represents him as " slim and dapper." There were 
formerly current in the town a good many stories of Dr. 
William Younge, some of which have been preserved by 
Alderman William Smith in the paper, to which several 
references have already been made, read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society in 1889. 

As a note of a change in professional etiquette, it is of some 
interest to remark that provincial physicians were more than 
a century behind their London brethren in establishing the 
custom of expe(fling a guinea at each visit, and in regarding it 
as beneath their dignity to send in bills. In London this 
pra(flice was begun by Arbuthnot and others as early as 1700 ; 
but in the country we find men of the standing of Dr. William 
Younge and Sir Arnold Knight sending in, "with their 
compliments," statements of the guineas due to them for 
attendances ; and this custom was continued certainly to 1840. 
But they made up for thus placing themselves on a level with 
mere apothecaries, by showing a dignified leisureliness and a 
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lordly indifTerence to mere pelf. There is in existence a bill of 
Dr. Younge's for attendances from 1827 to 183 1. It is dated 
"Church Street, January 16, 1832," but the post mark shows 
that it was not sent in until February 27, 1834. 

Dr. William Younge had, as colleagues on the first staff of 
physicians to the Infirmary, Dr. Benjamin Wainwright and 
Dr. T. R. Steuart. The former lived for some time in Norfolk 
Street, and when he died in 1819, through injuries sustained 
by a fall from his horse, the Mercury paid high tribute " to his 
talents as a physician and his characfler as a man.'* And 
Barbara Wreaks had previously described him as "a grand 
bulwark against the batteries of death." With these fragments 
of contemporary testimony we have to be content. 

The third of the first Infirmary physicians, Dr. T. R. 
Steuart, seems to have been elecfled on the staff rather as a 
compliment to the position he had long held in the town, than 
on professional grounds, for he resigned as soon as the real 
work of the institution began. He was a Church Burgess, 
and was pra(flising here in 1771. He had been in the lower 
part of Church Street, in or near the house afterwards 
occupied by Mr. C. H. Webb; but in 1787, attradled to 
Paradise Square as appropriate to pra(flitioners aspiring to 
style and position, he was in the top house there, erecfled not 
long before, and destined to become, in later times, the offices 
of Messrs. Brookfield and Gould, and of Messrs. Gould and 
Coombe. Dr. Samuel Cave, who succeeded him at the 
Infirmary, also held the appointment for a very short time. 
Nothing is known of him. 

Dr. Steuart had for neighbour in Paradise Square one 
Dr. Abraham Sutcliffe. As to him, local annals are silent, 
although he bore a name familiar among medical men. John 
Sutcliffe, M.D., had been a Town Trustee from 1778 until his 
death in 1784, when it was said that "the simplicity of his 
manners and the a(flive benevolence of his disposition, and 
indefatigable attention to the duties of his profession, rendered 
his charadler known and venerated in the neighbourhood.'* 
There was, too, Richard Sutcliffe, sometimes written Sutliffe 
or Sutliff, described as a noted druggist and apothecary, who 
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dispensed medicine and advice largely at a shop near the 
Bay Horse, on Sheffield Moor. Among the apprentices who 
received from him the rudiments of their medical knowledge 
were Mr. Hall Overend and Mr. Jonathan Barber, senior, 
themselves men of mark and the fathers of men of mark, 
partners in two generations, among Sheffield do<ftors. Richard 
Sutcliffe was a shrewd gentleman of the old-fashioned type, 
who had obtained a reputation for skill in prescribing medi- 
cines and curing diseases, especially those of children. His 
shop, on the Moor, is described by one who remembered it as 
dirty and slovenly — features which were chara<5leristic of the 
druggists' stores of the period. The late Mr. Swift gave his 
high authority to the statement that Mr. Sutcliffe was after- 
wards at the corner of Church Street and Vicar Lane ; but it 
seems more probable that this was Dr. Abraham Sutcliffe, 
who, with Dr. John Sutcliffe, may have been Richard 
Sutchffe's pupils. They were both, no doubt, his relatives. 

There was in Paradise Square, too, at the end of the 
century, a surgeon whose name introduces us to a family 
honoured ever since in local medicine, Mr. John Favell. St. 
James's Street also, by its quietude, commended itself to the 
do(5lors ; and two surgeons — Matthew Barker and Walter 
Reikie, otherwise unnoteworthy, were there. Mr. George 
Bower did not disdain to pra(5lice in Westbar Green, and in 
Westbar was Mr. William Frith, though he is more generally 
known in conne(5lion with Norfolk Street, where he afterwards 
lived. He was surgeon to the Loyal Independent Sheffield 
Volunteers, usually called " The Blues," and satirised by 
Mather as " Raddle-Neck'd Tups." The nickname of " Dr. 
Inkbottle" was conferred on Mr. Frith because on the occasion 
of a public dinner at the Tontine he so far forgot himself as to 
carry away a bottle, supposing it to contain wine. It proved, 
however, to be a bottle of ink, and the do(5lor's chagrin was 
perpetuated in a cognomen which never left him. 

Another story of Mr. Frith is that, being ill, he sent for 
Dr. Arnold Knight and another medical friend. They told 
him he might have an ounce of brandy. The next day this 
conversation took place. " Ah, you feel better ? " " Yes, much 
better." " Did you take the ounce of brandy ? " "I took all 
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I could, but I could not get down more than twelve glasses." 
" Twelve glasses ?" " Yes ; you know there are sixteen drams 
in an ounce, and I could not swallow more than twelve.*' 

In Bull Stake there was Mr. John Hounsfield, one of the 
family that had works on Pond Hill. He afterwards resided 
in the house at the corner of Figtree Lane and Queen Street, 
which is associated in many of our minds with the late Mr. 
Haxworth, who was apprenticed to him. The statement that 
Mr. Hounsfield built that house in 1784 hardly accords with 
the fa(fl that he was practising in Bull Stake in 1787. 

Mr. John Sterndale's surgery was in Sycamore Street. As 
the husband of one of Sheffield's authoresses, Mary Handley 
Sterndale,* the friend of Chantrey and of Robert Bennett, 
organist of the Parish Church (the name of whose son. Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett, bore testimony to the intimacy), 
he was a prominent member of the intellecflual circle which, 
in the earlier years of the nineteenth century, cultivated 
literature, art, and music. He was an honoured member of 
the medical profession until his death in 1833, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
survived him until 1840. 

Mr. William Lunn pra(flised in Fargate. Our knowledge 
of him is restri(5led to what is told in the inscription on a tablet 
in the south-east corner of St. James's Church. From this we 
learn that he died in 1797, aged 48. 

The other do<5lors of that period have left no records. They 
were Mr. Blain (York Street), Dr. Duncan (Angel Street), Mr. 
John Hoyland (Fargate), and Mr. Joseph North (Silver Street). 
It is (conjedlurally) to Dr. Duncan that Barbara Wreaks, 
in her " Characfleristics of some of the leading inhabitants of 
Sheffield at the close of the eighteenth century," applied the 
tantalising quotation, " I could a tale unfold — " Unfor- 
tunately she never told that tale, and the gossiping annals of 
the town are to that extent the poorer. 

These medical recollecflions have led us away from our 
starting point, which was an endeavour to show that the 
professional men all lived in town streets, hardly more than a 
stone's throw from the Market Place or the Church. What is 

- 

• See /OS/, Chapter XV. 
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true of the do<5lors is also true of the lawyers. Of these the 
principal, towards the end of the seventeenth century, were 
William Simpson, Thomas Chappell, and George Lee. They 
were all members of the Town Trust, as reconstituted by the 
Decree of Charitable Uses in 1681 ; and Chappell especially, 
with his pupil and successor, Joseph Banks, pervades the 
affairs of the period, his fingers being found in every pie. 
Lee, who was a member of the well-known Little Sheffield 
family, has already been mentioned in connecflion with his son, 
Mr. Robert Lee, surgeon.* John Styring (1684- 1707) ^'^ 
contemporary with these, and first legal adviser to the Town 
Trustees under the title of Town Clerk. Thomas Wright 
followed him in that office. Other notable attorneys were 
Henry Waterhouse, High Street, and Francis Sitwell, clerk 
to the Cutlers' Company (died 1741), son of an older attorney, 
William Sitwell. The Poll Tax of 1692 names three others: — 
Thos. Freeman, Wm. Addams, and Mr. Bacon, f 

Of even greater fame was John Battie, attorney and 
Steward of the Manor Court, whose office was the nursery of 
men prominent in the next generation of lawyers — William 
Battie, his son ; Samuel Dawson, his son-in-law ; and James 
Wheat. William Battie died in 1774. ^^^ Dire<5lory of that 
year does not contain his name, but in it appear those of 
eight attorneys, who, like the do(flors, were beginning to drift 
towards Paradise Square. Samuel Dawson was already there. 
He had, in 174 1-2, on the death of Thomas Wright, won the 
clerkship to the Town Trustees in a contest against Mr. 
Gilbert Dixon, clerk to the Cutlers' Company, whose office 
was in Sycamore Street ; and he held that position until, dying 
in 1777, James Wheat, who, like him, had been articled to 
John Battie, was eled^ed in his place. Dawson, as already 
indicated, had married one of Battie's daughters. Her sister 
Susan, who was Queen of the Assembly in 1750, married Mr. 
Thomas Smith, " ironmonger,*' of High Street (from whom 
the Smiths of Dunstan, near Chesterfield, descended), and 
their daughter became the first wife of the Rev. Alexander 
Mackenzie, of St. Paul's Church. 

• Ante, p. 175. t Post, Chapter XIII. 
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As Mr. James Wheat removed from the Hartshead to the 
third house from the top in Paradise Square somewhere 
about 1777, it seems probable that these were the premises 
Dawson had occupied, the new Town Clerk following, in this 
respe<5l, in the steps of his predecessor. If this be so, it gives 
us a very interesting sequence ; for in that house the pratflice, 
whether continued or founded by Mr. Wheat, is still carried on 
unblemished to the fourth generation. James Wheat the 
elder died in 1805. His son, of the same name, then became 
clerk to the Town Trustees, and kept the office until 1846, 
when, resigning it in consequence of failing health, Mr. John 
Staniforth, brother to William Staniforth the surgeon, was 
appointed. Mr. Staniforth died two years after, and an 
attempt was made to get the clerkship back to the Wheat 
family of the third generation. But although this was not 
successful, the late Mr. Henry Vickers being chosen, the 
clerkship to the Church Burgesses remains to this day in the 
hands of the first James Wheat's descendants. Barbara 
Wreaks was very especially attracfled by the Wheats. " View 
him in all lights," was the quotation she found suitable to Mr. 
Wheat, " and you must like him in each ; he has learning 
without pedantry, wit without satire, and good humour without 
nonsense ; his mind has great powers, and his heart inestim- 
able virtues." To Mrs. Wheat she applied these lines : 

Polite as all her life in Courts had been ; 
And good as she the world had never seen. 

To the elder daughter she addressed these compliments : 

"Thou hast a form that melts the soul to love, and 
manners that inspire it with virtue ; the beam that sparkles in 
thine eye blends the softness of sensibility, the energy of mind, 
and the purity of benevolence ; in thee is united all the mind 
adores in the angel, or loves in the woman." 

Of a younger daughter it was said : 

Angels are painted fair to look like you, 

In you there's all that we conceive of heaven. 

In Paradise Square, too, was Thomas Sambourn, Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace. He left Sheffield in 1792, and died in 
America in 1806. His father came from Oxford, and married 
Miss Wheat, of Retford, whose mother was a Miss Cockshutt, 
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of Cawthorne. Michael Burton, attorney, fourth son of Wil- 
liam Burton, of Royds Mill occupied, with his elder brother the 
surgeon,* premises here ; and also shared with him the lordship 
of the manor of Wadsley, which came to them from their 
mother, Margaret, sister and heiress of George Bamforth, of 
High House. 

Another well-known attorney was Mr. John Brookfteld. 
He was in Campo Lane, next door to Mrs. Ward, who kept a 
school on the site of Messrs. Burbeary and Smith's offices at 
what came to be, when North Church Street was made in 
1 83 1, the corner of that uncompromising thoroughfare. Mr. 
Brookfield was the solicitor employed to conducfl the first 
prosecution of Montgomery, in 1795, Mr. John Shearwood 
being entrusted with the defence. Other attorneys in 1774 
were Mr. Kenyon Parker and Mr. Mark Skelton, in Bull 
Stake, and Mr. Sylvester Wadsworth, in Church Lane ; and 
to them have to be added, in 1787, Mr. John Parker, Change 
Alley, and Mr. Rimington, Angel Street. Even Pond Lane 
was not thought unworthy- of the legal profession, while Mr. 
W. Hoyle pra(flised in the rural neighbourhood of Portmahon. 

The residences of the clergy and Nonconformist miifisters 
are equally significant of the limitations of the town at the 
close of the last century. Vicar Wilkinson, being owner of 
Broom Hall, lived in that mansion, and was accordingly able 
to relinquish the Vicarage to others, so the Rev. Matthew 
Preston, one of the assistant ministers, occupied it. One of 
his colleagues, the Rev. Edward Goodwin, who combined with 
his position at the Parish Church the curacy of Attercliffe, 
lived in what in those days was a remote region — "The 
Banks," by Boardman Bridge, in C lough Lane, about where 
is now the jun<5lion of Clough Road, Duchess Road, and 
Leadmill Road. The double row of Lombardy poplars, 
running from Boardman Bridge towards East Bank, planted 
by Mr. Nowill, the High Street ironmonger, was long a 
conspicuous feature here, and gave rise to the name, " Poplar 
Walk." After the death of the elder Goodwin, his son and 
successor, of the same name, continued to occupy the house 

• Ante, p. 178. 
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until he, tcx), in 1847 passed away. The two Goodwins were 

most excellent men. The elder, to whose careful records 

we are indebted for much invaluable local information, was 

instrumental in founding the Girls' Charity School. He was 

so beloved that it is said as he walked through the streets 

children formed themselves in groups and stood to receive his 

blessing. There is a touching story of the manner in which 

the younger Goodwin went through life, courageously and 

silently bearing the burden of unmerited obloquy. With many 

high qualities, he was censoriously condemned as insufferably 

mean. Although a bachelor, and reputed wealthy, he was 

never known to 

Give a mite 
When asked by high or low ; 
A good excuse he always found 
For meeting them with " No." 

Not until the day of his funeral, when large numbers of poor 
recipients of his secret bounty attended to mourn their bene- 
fa(flor and testify their gratitude, was it discovered how cruelly 
the world had wronged him, for he had done good by stealth, 
and had quietly given away to the indigent the whole of his 
property, except ;f 2000 which he left to an orphan girl whom 
he had maintained after the death of her father.* 

The Rev. George BaylifFe, third of the contemporary assist- 
ant ministers of the Parish Church, lived and died in what the 
Dire<5lory of 1787 calls New Street. With him, in the year 
named, resided his son, the Rev. William BaylifFe, at that time 
assistant curate at the New Church (St. Paul's), and after- 
wards, by the presentation of Mr. Sfeore, of Meersbrook, a 
dissenter, Recflor of Blore, Staffordshire. New Street is 
specially named by James Wills as standing in 1827, "in its 
ancient deformity.** It remains to this day (1900) unchanged, 
a striking example of what the old Sheffield streets were. But 
we should be mistaken in associating the assistant minister's 
official residence with New Street as we know it now, for in 
the days of which we are writing it was one continuous 
thoroughfare from Campo Lane to Westbar, there being no 

* See a rhyming vindication of Mr. Goodwin in the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent, December 26, 1882. 

M 
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Bank Street intervening.* It was really in Figtree Lane that 
Mr. Bayliffe lived, -with his " pretty large £amily" of nine 
children/' brought up in a respedbible manner," on *'but a 
small income." And it was hence that we must piclure him 
sallying forth for his customary country walk, in the early 
morning, before breakfast. 

Oft ha\*e I seen him. at the break of day. 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 

says one who remembers him, wearing a curled wig and a 
cocked hat, his naturally short stature accentuated by the 
stoop of age. 

* The whole of what we now divide into Figtree Lane and New Street 
is called, in Gosling's plan (1736) — which shows it as an exceedingly 
narrow footpath at the top— Figtree Lane. In Fairbank's (1777) it is all 
called New Street, or alternatively Figtree Lane. There was a cross lane 
running from the bottom of Meetinghouse Lane and top of Scargill 
Croft to the present Figtree Lane, and gradoal extension of this west- 
ward was beginning to take shape in what some seemed inclined to call 
Fig Street and some (who altimately pre%-ailed) Queen Street. The east- 
ward extension to Irish Cross, afteru-ards known as Bank Street, came 
later. As neither North Church Street nor North Street had been made, 
there were three narrow lines of communication between Campo Lane 
and Westbar — down Meetinghouse Lane, Scargill Croft, and West Court ; 
or Figtree Lane and New Street; or Paradise Square and Workhouse 
Croft (Paradise Street) ; the last, like all the rest, being scarcely more 
than a "jennel." The fad is, then, that the later name. New Street, 
was, in 1787. attempting to supplant the older Figtree Lane ; but all it 
succeeded in doing, in the long run. was to change the name of the lower 
part, and to leave the upper, above Bank Street, in possession of its old 
designation. The question whether Mr. Bayliffe's residence was in 
Figtree Lane or New Street is set at rest by the fad that Mr. Robert 
Rollinson, among his other generous benefadions. in 1605 bequeathed two 
houses "in Figtree Lane" (spoken of as Fig Tree Hall in 1626) to the 
Church Burgesses, in trust for the use of the assistant ministers. And 
that body still holds the land on the west side of Figtree Lane, between 
Queen Street and what used to be the Jews' S>'nagogue. Here there was. 
within living memory, a stone building apparently two centuries old, with 
small leaded window panes, which may well have been the house given 
by Rollinson. It was in its last days the currier's shop of Mr. Smith, and 
his two sons, librarians at the Mechanics' Library ; and Mr. Elias Lowe, 
another currier in Bank Street, was old enough to remember the fig trees 
which gave the lane its name, growing, one of them on the front of a 
house. 
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The situation of his house was not a bad one, for the 
Campo Lane residences — the Broadbents' looking to York 
Street and the Barlows* looking at right angles across its front 
to Hartshead, and their neighbours— had gardens sloping 
down the hill to Wade's orchard, through which Queen Street 
afterwards passed ; and of these Mr. Baylifre*s back windows 
had the benefit. The GentUfnan*s Magazifu, in a notice prob- 
ably written by his colleague, the Rev. Edward Goodwin, 
speaks of Mr. Bayliffe in his domestic and clerical relations in 
the highest terms. On Sunday, the i6th of December, 1804, 
when preparing to take part in the services of the church, he 
was struck with death. His age was eighty-three. He had 
been for forty-years years assistant minister, and for thirty- 
four of them perpetual curate of Ecclesall. He was a native 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

The Rev. Joseph Evans, from 1759 to 1798 joint minister 
of the Upper Chapel and of Fulwood (at first in conjun<5lion 
with the Rev. John Dickinson, and afterwards with the Rev. 
Benjamin Naylor), after living in Cheney Square, had gone 
into the country region of Portobello. He is worthy of lasting 
remembrance as the helpful friend of the historian of Hallam- 
shire, who was himself born in " a new-fronted pair, entered by 
an entry,** at the Norfolk Street end of New Church Street, 
opposite Dr. Cordon Thompson's house. Hunter has left on 
record an affedlionate and eulogistic sketch of his benefa(5lor*s 
characfler. Mrs. Evans, too, who was the daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Haynes, Mr. Evans' predecessor in the pulpit of 
Upper Chapel, was a sort of foster-mother to Hunter, and at 
one time he lived with her in the Portobello house and at 91, 
Norfolk Street. When Mr. Hunter was studying for the 
ministry at the academy of the Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, New 
College, York, he maintained a regular and intimate corres- 
pondence with Mrs. Evans. 

The Rev. Benjamin Naylor, Mr. Evans* colleague and 
successor, lived in Pinstone Lane, but afterwards he removed 
to the house at the bottom of Red Hill, associated in the more 
recent times with the names of the Skinners, father and son, 
surgeons. Mr. Naylor did not consider business affairs incom- 
patible with his calling, for, having been a sleeping partner in 
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the silver-plating firm of Mr. Samuel Roberts, he withdrew his 
money to take a share with Mr. Montgomery in the Iris — an 
enterprise out of which he promptly scuttled when such un- 
comfortable things as indic'tments and imprisonments began 
to fly about. He afterwards left the ministry to condu(5l, with 
indifferent success, a cotton mill in Manchester.* 

Other ministers generally resided near their chapels ; the 
Rev. J. Harmar, of Nether Chapel, in Norfolk Street; the 
Rev. T. Brj-ant, in Scotland Street ; the Rev. A. McNab, of 
Lee Croft, otherwise ** Back Lane/* Chapel, in Bailey Field, 
then a newly-made street, running through the open land 
bet\i'een Trippet Lane and Broad Lane; and the Rev.T. Rad- 
ford, of St. Paul's, in Arundel Street. 

The Rev. C. Chadi^-ick, of the Grammar School, occupied 
the headmaster's house adjoining ; and his usher, Mr. Anthony 
Robinson, and Mr. John Eadon, of the Free Writing School, 
both also lived in Campo Lane. There were other school- 
masters in Norfolk Street, Queen Street, Paradise Square, 
Burgess Street, and Pea Croft. 

The 1787 Direcflory contains the names of only twelve in- 
habitants entitled to the designation of "gentleman." Mr. 
Thomas Bright was one of these. He lived in Hawley Croft 
(previously written Holy Croft), in an old building demolished 
about 1874. ^^ ^^^ 0° ^^ front the date 1721, with the initials 

T J 

D s, or perhaps d s. It was a very large house, as things 
were then reckoned, containing some twenty-four rooms, and 
it boasted, in "Squire Bright's" time, a spacious grass-plot and 
gardens extending to Lee Croft. Squire Bright, who did not 
consider it beneath his dignity to discharge duties connecfied 
with the coUecfting of rates, is described as a goodly-looking 
personage, with powdered wig, cocked-hat, gold-headed cane, 
and silver shoe-buckles, and he was even then sufficiently out 
of keeping with his surroundings to be, along with the beauti- 
ful pigeons he kept, an obje<5l of admiration and wonder to the 
urchins of the neighbourhood. The house had an interesting 
history. It is believed to have been the residence of John 
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Smith, Master Cutler in 1722, an ancestor on the maternal 
side of Joseph Hunter, the Hallamshire historian. In later 
years, before Squire Bright lived there, it was the Ball Inn, 
kept by Jonathan Beardshaw (whose father, mother, and sister 
had presided over the Cock, in Hollis Croft, in its palmy days), 
ancestor of the proprietors of the Baltic Works, Attercliffe.* 

Just below the house thus described, in Hawley Croft, 
there was another substantial stone residence, with quoins and 
string courses and two bow windows.f It bore an inscription 

M. 

with the date 1724, and the letters j. m. — the initials of 

* Beardshaw is a name of considerable antiquity and of honoured con- 
tinuance here. The family is found at Great Grimsby, holding such 
offices as Churchwarden and Mayor (1618-1658), and there were Beard- 
shaws churchwardens at Ecclesfield in 1648 and 1683. The first Beard- 
shaw of whom we have knowledge in Sheffield was John, admitted to the 
freedom of the Cutlers' Company in 1716. He possessed property in 
Hollis Croft, and in 1726 erected buildings where from that day to this 
the family has carried on the business of cutlers. His son and grandson 
(both John, and both freemen of the Cutlers' Company) united with their 
trade the duties of landlords of "The Cock." The inn was afterwards 
carried on by the sister of the last John Beardshaw, who married Samuel 
Henderson. She lived until 1859, when she died at the age of 76. Her 
brother Jonathan Beardshaw (i 780-1 851), while continuing the Hollis 
Croft Cutlery Works, took " The Ball " Inn, Hawley Croft. He was the 
father of twenty-nine children, of whom twenty-eight were born in regular 
succession at intervals of ten months through twenty- three years. Only 
two of these were surviving in 1822 (Shtffield Mercury, Aug. 10, 1822), the 
eldest, who became Alderman George Beardshaw, of the Baltic Works; 
and the twenty-eighth, destined to carry on the ancestral business at 
Diamond Works, Hollis Croft, and to have as his son Mr. Henry John 
Beardshaw, who still lives in his father's house, at the comer of Northum- 
berland Road and Western Bank (*' Western Hill," formerly called " The 
Racecourse Nook, Crookesmoor "), and continues the manufacture of 
cutlery in Hollis Croft. 

t We get a note conneding the house with the celebrated cutlery firm 
of Rodgers, in an old rent book containing this entry in 1724: — "A 
leasehold House Workshop and Vacant Land Situated in Holy Croft 
Lett to John Rodgers paying yearly Seven Guineas." " On account of a 
New Warehouse being Built the rent from 29 Sept' 1778 to be ;f 10 14s. od." 
The year of last payment of rent, 1785, corresponds with the inscription 
on the Rodgers tombstone over the large vault on the north side of the 
Sheffield Parish Church. (See "Our Old Church Yard." page 14, by 
John Holland.) 
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Jonathan Moor, Master Cutler in 1723, and of his wife Mary 
{nie Downs).* 

At the Townhead Cross, in a house which dwarfed the 
meaner buildings around it, lived, until misfortune over- 
whelmed him in 1791, Mr. Joseph Matthewman. He it was 
who, carrying forward the plans of his father, Joshua Matthew- 
man, for supplying the town with water from Crookes Moor, 
handed down the family interest in the greater schemes of 
which this undertaking was the germ to his descendant, the 
late Mr. Albert Smith, and to his sons after him. Mr. 
Matthewman's house stood with its side to the gates of St. 
James's Church, that is, looking towards what is now Leopold 
Street. It afterwards became the residence of a succession of 
surgeons — of Mr. John Moorhouse, and on his death, through 
a fall from his horse, in 181 5, of his pupil, Mr. James Ray, who 
occupied it until, between 1833 and 1837, he took the bold step 
of building himself a house " quite in the country," now Mr. 
John Hairs, at the corner of Vidloria Street and Glossop 
Road. Then Mr. George Turton, formerly in Church Street, 
was there. At the last, before it and the neighbouring tene- 
ments were swept away, it was the shop of Mr. Jackson, pork 
butcher. 

It may be pretty confidently assumed that, as applied to 
others in the Diredlory of 1787, the term "gentleman" simply 
implied men of no occupation, who had retired from business. 
These were Mr. George Elliott, Norfolk Street ; Mr. Thomas 
Fox, Milk Street; Mr. Henry Hufton, Bailey Field (father, 
probably, of Mr. Anthony Hufton, who was the first secretary 
to and authorised coUecftor of subscriptions for the General 
Infirmary) ; Mr. S. Kirkby, Norfolk Street ; Messrs. John and 
Samuel Smith, Westbar ; Mr. John Waite, Castle Green 
Head ; Mr. John Wingfield, HoUis Croft ; and Mr. John 
Winter, Churchyard. 



* Another Jonathan Moor, son of the above, was Master Cutler in 
1758. Mr. John Wilson (Mather's Songs, p. 73) says he was landlord of 
the Old Tankard, Westbar Green, a favourite resort of grinders, according 
to Mather, who fiercely assailed him in "The Valentine." Moor was 
bom in Hull. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Town Head and Church Street. 

'pROM the Lady*s Bridge to where it receives the waters of 
^ the Sheaf, the river Don, changing its course, runs for 
about 150 yards due east. The Sheaf enters it from the 
south, and the two streams joining form a right angle. In 
this, guarded by water on two sides, the old Castle stood, with 
approaches across the rivers by the Lady's Bridge on the one 
hand, and by the Sheaf Bridge on the other. At the period 
with which we are dealing, the town, as in old times, still lay 
where it had grown up to the south and west of the Castle ; 
and, like it, was bounded by the rivers. It was not until the 
eighteenth century was well advanced that houses began to 
straggle across to the north bank of the Don and the east side 
of the Sheaf. Indeed, the town hardly reached the two rivers, 
there being, except at certain points, large margins of crofts 
and gardens between the houses and the streams. It was but 
a small place. On the west, the limits of the town were 
circumscribed by a line drawn from the top of Coal Pit Lane, 
along Blind Lane, across Trippet Lane and Broad Lane, and 
then up Redhill to the top of HoUis Croft, Pea Croft, and 
Scotland Street. On the south, there was little beyond St. 
Paul's Church except the houses at the bottom of Coal Pit 
Lane, and a few scattered tenements and workshops on the 
adjoining waste. In 1768, there was not on the slope from 
Norfolk Street to the Ponds in one diredlion (south-east) an 
eredlion of any kind, except a garden-house in what became 
Arundel Street ; and in the other (south) the only house you 
came to after passing the Moorhead was Mr. Kirkby's, standing 
to our own day at the corner of Button Lane and Eldon Street. 
There was one other building near that, with a bowling green 
attached on the open common called Sheffield Moor. Beyond 
was Little Sheffield, an outlying hamlet. 

But the era of change was at hand. By 1771 the hillside 
sloping from St. Paul's Church to the Sheaf, known as Alsop 
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Fields, was interse(5led, on paper, with the lines of proposed 
streets ; and one of the first steps towards carrying out this 
change was to lower Norfolk Street, with the two-fold effe6i of 
improving the gradient, and of giving better access to what 
was to become Howard Street. As Norfolk Street sank, St. 
Paul's Churchyard rose, for the earth taken from the one was 
thrown upon the other. And this led to a curious scene. " On 
the Sunday before the digging began, the minister gave notice 
that all persons who had friends or relatives buried in the 
churchyard must mark the spot with a stick. The result was 
seen the next morning, when the place was covered with long 
rods, stuck on the graves." 

On other sides of the town the same state of things pre- 
vailed. Until 1775 there were no buildings in the Wicker 
beyond the Lady*s Bridge until you came to Sam Hill's 
tavern, the Crown and Cushion. This, up to 171 5 had been 
the old 'Sembly House, used in conne(5lion with the annual 
muster of the horsemen and harness which the old feudal 
tenure required the freeholders to provide for their lords. The 
nursery grounds of the Castle, on the northern river bank 
between Lady's Bridge and Bridgehouses (afterwards known 
as the White Rails) were in 1781 opened as a public recreation 
ground, and in the summer of that year " the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Vicar, and many principal gentlemen of the town were 
entertained at the nursery house," the dinner being supplied 
by Godfrey Fox, from the Reindeer Tavern. 

The pace of enlargement was slow, and the effecfl of growth 
was more to fill up vacant spaces within the area sketched 
above than to expand beyond it. Mr. Hunter has left us a 
paper showing how narrow were the limits of the town as late 
as 1799. Having been born in 1783, he, a boy of 15, with the 
topographical instincfl already upon him, compiled ** A Peram- 
bulation through Sheffield in the Years 1798-9."* Either he 
did not complete it, or there has not been preserved his 
description of the town on the south side of Church Street and 
High Street ; but for all lying north of that, he considered the 
area covered by two perambulations. On the first of these, he 
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starts from Townhead Cross, goes down Church Street, Angel 
Street, Snig Hill, and West Bar, and then up Sims Croft to 
the Town Head again. On the second, beginning at the same 
point, he passes down Campo Lane, Hartshead, King Street, 
Haymarket, and Waingate to Lady's Bridge, returning by 
Bridge Street, Newhall Street, West Bar, Scargill Croft, 
across Hartshead, and along York Street to Fargate. Within 
this small area he found all that was worthy of mention in 
conne<51ion with the northern side of the town — say from the 
Parish Church to the point where the rivers Sheaf and Don 
meet. 

Mr. Hunter speaks of the Town Head as certainly one of 
the oldest parts, "chiefly inhabited by the poorer ranks of 
society." This is amply confirmed by the dilapidated houses, 
one bearing the date 1680, which stood here not many years 
ago. At this spot the streets, running westward from the 
Market Place — Campo Lane, and Church Lane continued 
through Pinfold Street — converged at the entrance to Trippet 
Lane and Blind Lane (Holly Street). That this — and not the 
open space which we now know at the jun(5lion of Church 
Street, Leopold Street, Bow Street, and Pinfold Street — was 
the real Town Head is confirmed by Gosling's plan. But 
where was the Townhead Cross, whose presence once inclined 
Mr. Hunter to suggest that a market may have been held 
here ? Gosling places it not at the point which he calls the 
Town Head — that is at the west end of Pinfold Street — but at 
the Church Street, or east end of that street, just in front of 
what we remember as Jackson's pork shop, formerly Mr. 
Matthewman's house (now demolished), which stood with its 
side opposite the gates of St. James's Church, and facing 
south — to the Leopold Street of to-day. A glance at a map 
^v^ll show that this and the adjacent houses formed, roughly, 
an isosceles triangle, the upper part of Townhead Street, oppo- 
site St. James's Church, being the base. Pinfold Street and the 
western end of Campo Lane the two sides ; the apex being the 
old Walerhouse, where these two streets met, at the bottom of 
Trippet Lane. On the other side of Campo Lane, there was 
another irregular block, so surrounded by thoroughfares as 
to be a sort of island. On this " The Warm Hearthstone " 
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formerly stood. And now that all these buildings are removed, 
we see the neighbourhood restored pretty nearly to its pristine 
state, and can understand how the cross, standing where Gos- 
ling puts it, would be approximately in the middle of an area 
large enough to be a market square, and surrounded by houses 
known generaUy as the Toiiinihead Cross — just as the build- 
ings round the bottom of Angel Street, and the top of Snig 
Hill and Water Lane, were said to be at the Irish Cross. 
The difficulty of reconciling the position assigned by Gosling 
to the To^n Head and to the To^nihead Cross respe<5lively, 
arises from forgetting that the houses which had been ere<5led 
when his plan was made, on the two triangles just described, 
were largely of later date than the cross itself, and had in- 
fringed upon the open space over which it once presided. 
This explanation is confirmed by the £a<5l that the old Gram- 
mar School, at the juncflion of Campo Lane and Townhead 
Street, is sometimes described as " at the Townhead Cross." 
The head-master's house, adjoining the school on its eastern 
side, was given in the Dire<5lory of 1797 as " 39, Townhead 
Cross." The number, 39, shows how wide an area was 
included in the designation. 

It is said that the Townhead Cross — of the steps of which, 
with the stump of its broken column, Dr. Gatty gives a 
drawing (whence derived he does not say) — was taken down 
in 1736. That was the year in which the second edition of 
Gosling's plan (the first is dated 1732) shows it so crowded out 
by buildings that it had doubtless become a useless obstrudlion. 
And the old market square (if such it were) was becoming 
further restri(5led, for in 1 756 " the first public brewery, near 
the Grammar School (Townhead Cross) was eredled by Mr. 
John Taylor." 

From the care bestowed upon the Townhead Well in the 
way of repairs, cleaning, and prote(5ling it from being used for 
washing clothes, it evidently furnished a supply of water on 
which the neighbourhood was largely dependent. That it was 
a walled well, with steps, surmounted by " stoops and rails," 
and capable of being locked up, is to be gathered from the 
Town Trustees' accounts (1609- 1709). In the former year 
the 'Sembly Quest passed an ordinance forbidding anyone to 
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wash any clothes, calfe heads, calfe meates, or swyne meates, 
or other things, within three yards of the towne head well, 
newhall well, Burtland well, or any other common well in and 
about the said towne for corruptinge the said wells." And this 
was no dead letter, for seven persons were fined sixpence each 
" for washing of clothes and other things at the Towne head 
well." 

The exadl position of this well cannot be fixed, but we 
know enough of it to confirm what has just been said as to the 
extent of the opening once here. In one instance it is spoken 
of as "the great well in Trippet lane"; in another it is "the 
great well by the school." The lower part of Townhead 
Street, running down to Broad Lane, was, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, known as "Well Gate"; from which it 
may be inferred that down this, steeper then, since the slope 
has been mitigated, the surplus water from the abounding 
wells of the neighbourhood flowed to a pond, which is men- 
tioned as being cleaned in 1764. On the sites of the Baptist 
Chapel and of the Temperance Hall there stood some old 
houses, looking down upon the steps below, in Well Gate. 
The whole locality is honeycombed with wells, whose existence 
is revealed from time to time during building operations on 
the sites of the old houses which once stood here. A large 
well was come upon lately underneath the front boundary wall 
of the Baptist Chapel ; another was found under an old brick 
house adjoining the Temperance Hall ; and yet a third was 
hit upon at the top of Sims Croft. 

Not only the upper, but the lower part of Townhead Street, 
or Well Gate, presented a very different appearance in those 
days from what we see now, for while it continued to the 
bottom of Broad Lane on the left, on the right it curved round 
a sharp projedlion towards Westbar Green, through a narrow 
lane. This tried to name itself, after a leading inhabitant, 
Radford Street, but the populace persisted in calling it Ratten 
Row. It was not, in facf^, until far into the nineteenth century 
that Ratten, or Radford Row, a nest of filth and iniquity, was 
improved off the face of the earth. 

Until the old Townhead property was swept away in 
recent times, there was in existence another memorial of the 
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infancy of the water supply in the same neighbourhood — the 
original " Waterhouse " of the Water Company. This stood 
in Pinfold Lane, at the acute angle where Campo Lane, 
above "The Warm Hearthstone," ran into Trippet Lane.* 
The water was brought down by pipes to a receptacle here, 
whence it was transferred to casks, which, fixed on wheel- 
barrows, and holding about fifty gallons, were taken about the 
town by men whose business it was to sell the water. 
" Water Isaac " was a well-known member of this band of 
men. Possibly it was in connecflion with this that the Town 
Trustees paid the munificent sum of 8s. " for fitting an old 
cask for the scavengers to water the streets." An early 
" Overlooker of the Waterworks " was William Sutton, who, 
after being in the Marines, became a razor maker. In 1774) 
the office was held by Adam Ashton, a carpenter. 

The pinfold, which gives to Pinfold street its name, was a 
quadrilateral stru(5lure, not a true square, on the south side 
(that is on the left, going from Church Street) of the lane. Its 
shape was what geometricians call a trapezoid — like the lines 
that might be drawn round a capital W, the broad line at the 
top of the letter fronting to Pinfold Street, and the shorter 
line, across the bottom, being where Bow Street afterwards 
ran. There had been an older pinfold in 1592. Its locality 
has not been ascertained, but it was in convenient contiguity 
to the stocks. The later one, here described, the last of its 
race, survived until 1835, when it succumbed to a scheme of 
street widening, and its site was let for building. But that it 
was not considered altogether an anachronism even then is 
manifest from the fadl that efforts were made to find another 
suitable place for a new pinfold — efforts which seem to have 
been futile. 

That the pinfold was subje(5led to rough treatment, indi- 
cating resentfulness on the part of those whose belongings 
were "pounded," is manifest from the constant repairs that 
had to be done throughout the centuries to its walls and its 
door. The "pinder" was by no means a popular fund^ionary. 

• To the west of the Gas Company's " Governor House " — the only 
building left standing (1900) on this once crowded area. 
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It was a very common pradlice, on the part of frugal citizens, 
to keep " the gintlemin that pays the rint." In the old days 
the community combined to hire a swineherd, to the sound of 
whose horn, as he walked through the streets on his way 
to the common pasture-land outside the town, the pigs came 
flocking, rushing out of shops, and wheels, and houses, and 
styes or "swyne howles," down entries and jennels, with 
joyous grunts. But, later, it was very much the habit to 
allow the pigs to roam at large in the streets, grubbing 
among the refuse which, in the absence of any scavengering, 
was all too abundant. Between these and the pinder there 
was perpetual w^ar. Towards Christmas, when fattening 
began, many a working man's family was put on short 
commons, the children's food being stinted to buy meal for the 
pig. It was a customary thing to have pig troughs at the 
doors of the houses, and the sight of pigs feeding there, on the 
public footpath, was a common one. They were summoned 
from their roamings by the rattle of a bucket or can, and their 
prompt obedience to this call was a source of much tribulation 
to old Clarke, the pinder, for when he was trying to run a 
wandering pig into the pinfold, the owner would set up a great 
clatter with the bucket, and the pig would outrun his pursuer 
and be safely housed before the officer could catch him. 
When he did get a porker into the pound, the liberation fee 
was fourpence ; but the pinder was so systematically regarded 
as the common foe that when the waits, the bellman, and the 
night watchman were pocketing their Christmas boxes, he was 
severely ignored. 

It is necessary, in endeavouring to recall this part of the 
Sheffield of the past, to bear in mind that the Trippet Lane of 
to-day dates, in respe(5l to width and level, from recent times. 
Formerly the wayfarer, coming westward to the sharp angle 
where Pinfold Street and the extremity of Campo Lane used 
to converge, found himself faced by three narrow openings. 
Between Red Lane, afterwards Trippet Lane, on the right, 
and a narrow "twitchell" or "jennel" (represented now by 
Westbank Lane) on the left, was the entrance to a sort of 
island of houses known as Red Court or Red Croft. The 
tenements surrounded a yard, which had an entrance at the 
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east, but no exit at the west. By the sweeping away of this 
place, Trippet Lane obtained its present width. Beyond this, 
in the old days, the thoroughfare was so constrid^ed that two 
carts could not pass, whence it was popularly known as 
"Narrow Lane." Penton Street on the left represents the 
beginning of the old route to Broomhall, and to a footpath 
diverging from this on the right and going to Fulwood — pretty 
much on the line of the present West Street. Trippet Lane 
extended, as now, to Portobello, which was originally the 
name for the locality between Regent Street and Vicfloria 
Street ; and from this point there was a narrow footpath to the 
top of Leavygreave, where it joined the main thoroughfare 
from Broad Lane, up Brook Hill and Western Bank — ^then an 
irregular country road, very wide at parts, called Hallam 
Lane. This led past the Windmill, on the site of the Weston 
Museum, and so to Crookes and Hallam. This route is very 
ancient. It represents the Roman line of communication 
through Sheffield by " the Long Causey " (Redmires Road) 
and Stanedge to Brough. 

In Trippet Lane may still be seen survivals of the old 
houses which, standing far below the street, show how, when 
widened, it was also raised. Like other Sheffield streets which, 
by good luck, have happily escaped the reforming zeal of 
iconoclastic advocates of a meaningless nomenclature, it 
perpetuates the name of one of the oldest indigeneous families. 
There have been Treppetts, Trypyetts, Tryppetts, Tryppets, 
Trippits, Trippetts in the town all through the centuries, ever 
since John Trypet and Johanna his wife were assessed at four- 
pence to the poll tax in 1379, and since Richard Trippett 
signed his name as a witness to the contra(5l for building 
Lady's Bridge in 1485. In 1568 the Church Burgesses 
paid five shillings to Thomas Tryppytt "for goyng to 
London wyth a younge wenche." The "younge wenche" 
would seem to have been Tryppytt*s own daughter, for we 
get another glimpse at her story in this subsequent entry : 
"Given to Thomas Trippet's daughter, that came from 
London this November for doubting the plague, 2s." There 
is no hint why the town authorities should pay the cost, 
or part of the cost, of sending the girl to London ; and the note 
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as to her return is susceptible of two interpretations. " For 
doubting the plague *' may mean that she returned home for 
fear of the plague ; or that, having come back, she was, like 
others, compensated for isolating herself for a time, through 
suspicion that she might have brought the plague with her. 
The names of three Tryppetts occur in the assessment made 
in 1659 for raising soldiers to aid in putting down the Northern 
Rebellion, one of them, John, being evidently a man of 
substance and a shoemaker, since he was assessed at twelve- 
pence (the others of the same name only at 4d.), and he was 
paid IIS. for making "two pay re of boots" for the levies. 
Among the four men " set forth " for the Queen's service was 
John Tryckett — which brings us into connecflion with another 
old Sheffield family. Through all the lists of local names from 
the time of Richard II., five hundred years, Trippetts are 
found in one capacity or another — sometimes as churchwardens, 
or charged with the duty of seeing to the " ryngeing of swyne," 
or as tradesmen, innkeepers, cutlers, or what not. A John 
Trippet was Master Cutler in 1694, ^°^ *^ ^^^ eighteenth 
century the family had a hardwareman's shop in High Street 
for so many years that they gave the name to a yard in High 
Street — until, in course of time, "Trippet's Yard" became 
known as " Hawksworth's Yard." What particular member 
of the family was of sufficient importance to cause the name of 
the street to be changed from Red Lane to Trippet Lane it is 
impossible to say. In the list of streets of 1700 Trippet Lane 
does not occur, but Red Croft does. The Red Lane of 
Gosling's (1736) plan becomes Trippet Lane in Fairbank's of 
1 77 1, and by that designation it has ever since been known. 

Like Trippet, the names of Scargell and Shemeld — in a 
bold variety of spellings — occur constantly in our earliest 
annals. These families in the eighteenth century were of 
dwindling prominence; but from 1560 to 1689 they pervaded 
the affairs of the town. The Scargells, or Skargells, or Skar- 
gills, were an especially large clan, the parish registers from 
the earlier of the above years to the end of the seventeenth 
century teeming with their births, marriages, and deaths. 
There were alliances between them and the Shemelds — other- 
wise Shemield, Shemeild, Shemelde, Shimeld, Shemold, 
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Shemall - and we find one or other of them always to the 
fore — as town colle(5lors, constables, overseers, and occasion- 
ally as Masters Cutler, though their businesses seem for the 
most part to have run off the lines of the staple trades. 
They are often engaged in work conne(5led with the repair of 
" Lady brydge," or the Town Head well ; or supplying car- 
pentry for the workhouse, or " nailes for the centrie house," 
or "gyveing xijd. to a poore wench going to servic," or 
"ijs. vijd. towardes buryeing of a poore man that dyed at 
the coalepyttes," or paying vjd. rent for a Burgery dung- 
hill. One member, at least, of the family was an innkeeper, 
for in 1663-4, Thomas Skargell supplied "13 gallons of 
wyne which was sent to my lord for a present." He was 
also paid certain charges "at the venison feast." In 1663, 
Bridget, daughter of Thomas Scargell, married the second son 
of Robert Bright, of Banner Cross. 

From the wills of three Scargells that have been preserved, 
from 1575 to 1625, it is evident that they were possessed of 
comfortable property ; and the inventory of the goods, chattels, 
and audits of Richard Shemeld, ironmonger, who died about 
1645, shows a total of ;^6675. 5s. 6d., " a large sum for a 
tradesman in Sheffield at that time."* It is a little unfor- 
tunate that two such considerable families should be repre- 
sented in our street nomenclature by nothing more important 
than Shemeld Croft and Scargill Croft. As to the former — al- 
though it was at the beginning of this century well known as 
the site of the file works of Nicholas Jackson, a prominent 
member of the Cutlers' Company — it would puzzle a good 
many citizens who think they know Sheffield well to say where 
it was. At the corner of Broad Street and Shude Hill a whole- 
sale fish market is held, on the site of an old rolling mill. Here, 
in bygone days, was John Gurdon's tan yard (afterwards Thomas 
Rodgers's), with a watercourse running to it from the Sheaf. 
Beside this, in Shude Hill, was a narrow entrance to Shemeld 
Croft, which, running behind Gurdon's tenements and work- 
shops, led to premises held in 1779 by Richard and Joseph 
Shimmeld. And Shimmeld's, or Shemeld's, Croft was a con- 

* Hunter's Familia Minorttm Gentium, p. 903. 
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siderable piece of ground, extending to the banks of the Sheaf. 
The viaducfl known as Commercial Street, and other changes, 
have revolutionised the place. 

Nor is Scargill Croft, leading from Bank Street to Westbar, 
an inspiring locality. Very different is it from the days when 
Thomas Skargill was amerced in a " payne " (fine) of xxs. for 
negledling to obey a decree of the 'Sembly to "make one 
sufficient gate enteringe into the towne field nigh West Barr 
end, so that the same gate shall open and sleak after men when 
it is opened and not stand still, and so to keep the same gate 
well made and repaired from tyme to tyme and at all tymes." 
Different, too, from the later period when Joshuah Skargell, 
as, with imposing flourishes, he signed his will in 1625, 
dwelt here, in succession to his father William, in a house 
surrounded by orchards and gardens, and with pleasing 
prospedls over Coulson Crofts to the Don, and across to 
Bridgehouses and the hills beyond. " I give and bequeath," 
said he, "unto my eldest sonne William one cupboard with 
boxes, and one iron deske, which are in the chamber of the 
house wherein I dwell, with all the writings in the same, and 
also such goods as are in the said house and were given and 
bequeathed unto me by William Skargell, my late father 
deceased." Coming down to the last century, it is to be noted 
that Samuel Scargell or Skargell was ele(5led a Town Trustee 
in 1703, and he was in office as late as 1727 ; but soon after 
that the enterprising builder had appeared on the scene, for 
the Leeds Mercury of May 15th, 1744, contained the following 
quaint advertisement : 

" Notice is hereby given that at the New House, in 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, known by the name of Sheffield Brew 
House, in Scargell Croft, is Brewed the very best sort of 
brown Strong Beer, commonly called London Porter, war- 
ranted to be as good as any Brew'd in London, the malts 
being brought from Queenhith Market in London, and the 
Person who Brews the same being regularly Bred a common 
Brewer, having serv'd seven years' apprenticeship to that 
trade in London, so that there is no difference between the 
London Brew'd Porter and his but the water of this place, 
which is far superior to the New River in London for this 
purpose, and he does venture to say that in the brewing season 
it is equal to the Thames for brewing of the brown Beer, 

N 
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having had experience of all three for years together. . . . 
N.B. — A Strong horse vnll carry two Ten-Gallon casks, every 
Person being at liberty to send for what quantity they please, 
and the Persons who send for the same are desired to let their 
casks have round Bung holes, otherwise they cannot be 
stopped close for carriage, and they shall be sure to have it 
neat and genuine, fine and fit for present Use, from their 
humble Servant, Thomas Elliott.*' 

In 1774 there was a John Scargell, peruke maker, in Market 
Place, and there were Shemelds in Sycamore Street and at 
AtterclifTe. In the poor rate assessment of 1781 there is 
mention of a Shemeld, in Arundel Street, and of Scargells in 
Milk Street and Hartshead. Neither name occurs in the 
Diredlory of 1787, for Thomas Scargill, one of those who 
seceded from Nether Chapel and who founded Queen Street 
Chapel in 1783, was by that time dead. The name with 
which Scargill Croft is most closely associated in the early part 
of the present century is that of Saynor, Samuel and John 
Saynor, and afterwards Thomas Saynor, being cutlers there, 
and also on the north side of Bank Street, where is the Union 
Bank. They struck the well-known mark " Rainbow," which 
is still in the family. The business was afterwards removed 
to Edward Street. 

The manner in which local topography has suffered 
through the ill-judged wiping out of old street names is 
grievous.* The affe(5lation of politeness, which degenerates 
into snobbishness when it prefers Cambridge Street to Coal- 
pit Lane, and Brunswick Street to Tom Cross Lane, is not, 
however, new. The same weakness was shown in former days 
when Truelove's Gutter was changed to Castle Street, Pud- 
ding Lane to King Street, Petticoat Lane to Milk Street, Bull 
Stake to Old Haymarket, Workhouse Croft to Paradise Street. 
Could any name be more inappropriate than Paradise Square ?t 

* When a proposal to merge Dam Lane in Northumberland Road was 
before the Town Council, the motion was supported by a respedted Alder- 
man who had himself, a few years before, protested vigorously against 
such substitutions. Moreover, as was promptly pointed out at the time, 
he had lived for a long period at Dam House, without any indication that 
the designation was objedionable. 

t Mr. S. O. Addy has reminded me that •' Paradise," usually short- 
ened into " Parvis," is an ancient name for a garden, or enclosed space, 
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If we must give up Hicks-stile Field, plain Pot Square had, at 
any rate, a meaning, when the crockery vendors were relegated 
here from the Church Gates and High Street ; and it was by a 
sound instin(5l that the people long insisted, and to some 
extent still insist, on using it. Pudding Lane, Petticoat Lane, 
Jehu Lane, Virgins* Walk, and Lady's Walk, may or may not 
have had appropriate origins ; but in most cases, names full of 
significance have been exchanged for what is meaningless. 
Happily, Campo Lane, and Snighill, and Hartshead, and 
Baiker Pool, and Wicker— names on whose origin infinite 
speculation has been unsuccessfully lavished — ^are spared to 
us ; but who knows how long it may be before some iconoc- 
lastic street improver will lay impious hands on them ? The 
old Diredlories contain not a few names which have hopelessly 
disappeared. Where, for instance, was Saint Pavers, or 
Longstone Lane ? 

Church Lane was, towards the end of the century, 

beginning to emerge from the mean condition which made 

James Wills describe it as 

That poor narrow place 
With wood buildings projecting ; 'twas quite a disgrace ; 
The roofs nearly meeting, a dark dreary street — 
Might justly be styled the robbers' retreat, 
Where shops so were darkened for want of true light, 
Appeared quite at noontide as though it were night. 

It must have been only by contrast that the shops which had 
arisen by 1827 could be called "fine." The allocation of the 
Vicarage Croft for building, at the time when St. James's 
Church was ere(5led and St. James's Street made, enabled the 
upper part of Church Lane to be improved. The leases of the 
property built on the Vicarage Croft are dated 1787 ; and that 
indicates, approximately, the period of the improvement which 
aroused Wills's enthusiasm. It was in 1789 that the lower 
portion of the street was widened, by taking a slice from the 
Parish Churchyard — ^a process since twice repeated, despite 
sentiment ; once in 1866-7, when the Rev. Canon Sale was 
Vicar ; and again in 1891, under Archdeacon Blakeney. 

near a church, and he suggests that this is the meaning here. But the 
difficulty in the way of this ingenious solution is that the Sheffield 
Paradise is not a mediaeval but a modem name. 
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Although there were some mutterings of discontent on the last 
two occasions by those who thought the repose of the bones 
of past generations of greater importance than the convenience 
of the living, the operation was carried out so discreetly as not 
to provoke any a<5live opposition. Vicar Wilkinson was not 
so fortunate, as the riots described in a previous chapter show. 

While the north side of the street was thus developing, 
the land behind the south side was also being opened up. 
Orchards had hitherto occupied the space between Church 
Street and Fargate, but now merchants were ere<fling ware- 
houses there,* and besides the various branches of the cutlery 
trade, there were hammer, edge-tool, and shear makers, silver- 
platers, and white-metalsmiths. 

* There is a curious controversy as to whether Brelsforth's or Brins- 
worth's orchards was the right name for this locality. Fairbank's plan of 
1777 gives the former ; the Diredory of 1787 the latter. Brelsforth (in 
various spellings), Brinsworth, and Brinsforth, are old Sheffield names. 
The Diredory of 1774 calls the orchards Brentsworth's. Brailsforth's. 
and Brelsforth's. In a letter dated 1763, directions are given for some 
goods to be handed to the carrier " at Mr. Moss's warehouse in Brinsford 
Orchard." In the programme of the procession at the opening of the 
Infirmary (1797), the form is Brailsford Orchard. In the Directory of the 
last named year it has become Orchard Street. These are probably all 
variations of the same patronymic. Robert Brelsforth, who bought some 
of the material of the demolished Sheffield Castle, was Master Cutler 
in 1648. Robert Brailsforth was a constable in 1654. Robert Breilsforth 
recurs annually in the Burgery accounts from 1661 to 1668. The name of 
the Master Cutler, 1688, is given variously, in three different lists, as 
Robert Breilsforth, Robert Brelsforth, and Robert Brelsford ; Mr. Robert 
Brinsforth in the cutlers' and smiths' hearth tax assessment of 1670, and 
Robert Breilsforth in the poll tax of 1692. John Brelsforth was a maltster 
in the town in 1731, and William Brelsford is given in 1744 as holding 
certain Church lands to the west of the Church. Mr. Brainsford was a 
subscriber to the Assemblies in 1750. John Brinsworth appears in the 
hearth tax list of 1670, and Thomas Brinsworth appears in the Church 
Street list of persons assessed to the poor rate in 1 781— which is 
significant as showing him close to the spot with which we are dealing. 
The name Brinsworth is of frequent occurrence in the register of the 
Assay Office about the year 1773, while Brelsforth is not found there. 
Somewhat later we get yet another variant on the name. This is in the 
Directory of 1821, where the following entry occurs: "Wade Richard, 
Brainsforth Orchard." Now that is doubly interesting, because while, 
on the one hand, Orchard Street had been made long before, on the 
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Up to very recent times there still remained, behind the 
Church Street frontages, traces of the buildings in which 
staple industries were carried on. The extension of the two 
banks and of the Cutlers' Hall have largely obliterated these ; 
but as late as 1881, when the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank 
was enlarged, Mr. James Turner, wireworker, had a shop 
between the bank and the Cutlers' Hall ; and up a court behind 
this was a building used by him as workshops or store- 
rooms, but which before that had been called " the barracks." 
It was a lofty brick tenement, four stories high, the ground 
floor a dungeon-like place, with no window on the western 
side, and with only a small one on the east. This looked into 
a small yard, whence a staircase, cutting off a corner of the 
lowest apartment, led up to a strange-looking landing on the 
first floor, fifteen feet or more in height, and some twelve feet 
by six wide, with a curious window unglazed, but with a kind 
of wooden casement high up. The rooms on this floor were 
lofty, but they were divided by wooden partitions into dwelling 
places, occupied, like those on the floors above, except the top 
one, where there were workshops, by very poor people. On 
the wall near the landing window just mentioned, there Were 
traces of an older staircase ; and there were one or two small 
lights of an ancient charadler on the eastern side of the 
building. From these could be seen, between the strudliure 

other, •• Wade's orchards" were previously on the slope from Campo 
Lane to Westbar, between Figtree Lane and Paradise Square, intersected 
in course of time by Bank Street and Queen Street in one direction, 
and by North Church Street in the other. It would be rash to base 
any theory on the conjunction of the names Wade and Brainsforth, but 
the coincidence is at least curious. Robert Wade, it may be remarked, 
and afterwards his widow, was for long years a maltster in Church Street. 
Amid all this amplitude of choice, one can only say that the evidence is 
strongly in favour of Fairbank's form of Brelsforth. That spelling occurs 
not only on his published plans, but on others prepared by him for the 
town authorities, giving details of the manner in which this part of Church 
Street was widened and Orchard Street made. One of these (1784) shows 
the proposed sub-division of Wadsworth's Croft and Brelsforth Orchard, 
and gives both Robert Brelsforth and John Brelsforth as holding land 
affected by the improvement. No one who has been privileged to study 
William Fairbank's plans can have failed to be impressed with their 
beauty and painstaking clearness and accuracy, and there is no contem- 
porary authority who can in any way compete with him. 
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and the high screening wall of the bank yard, the stone- 
framework windows of a still older building almost ruinous. 
From the date of the title deeds, this was in all probability 
Elizabethan. This stone building was not entirely removed 
when the brick struc5lure which succeeded it was erec5led, 
towards the close of last century, by Mr. Sykes, sheep-shear 
manufac5lurer, for workshops. Two houses in front of them, 
facing Church Street, were part of his property. The con- 
version of the old fadlory into dwellings was effec5led by his 
daughter Elizabeth, who came into possession of the property 
at his death, and who lived with her husband, Mr. Himsworth, 
plumber and glazier, in one of the houses. Mr. Sykes, who is 
remembered as a Sheffield manufadlurer of the old school, was 
the father of a dissenting minister at Hull, and of Mr. George 
Sykes, traveller for Mr. Francis Newton, Portobello. The 
latter was the father of the late Godfrey Sykes, an artist of 
whom the town is legitimately proud. 

A respec5lable old public-house, called The Grapes, kept by 
one Hall, projecfled beyond the line of the other buildings half- 
way across the footpath, until Mr. Aldam, between 1817 and 
1 82 1, removed it to eredl wine and spirit vaults. These, 
after his daughter relinquished the business, were carried on 
by Messrs. J. B. White and Sons, the rooms of Mr. Aldam's 
house being let as offices. "The Grapes," besides three 
windows in front, had small windows in the projec5lion, the one 
looking up and the other down the street. It was here that 
the Sheffield Local Band used to assemble for pradlice. Its 
chief members were William Taylor, the French horn player, 
and his son John, a celebrated bugler, together with the 
Cleggs, father and son, trumpeters — men who have been 
mentioned previously as playing in the band at the Theatre. 
Mr. Hairs daughter eloped through one of the windows to get 
married, and from that time the prosperity of " The Grapes " 
left it, the customers falling away. 

Below this, on the site of the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Bank, came a well-built and respedlable-looking house, with 
palisades in front, and with a fine old staircase. In this John 
Fisher, grandfather of the late Alderman William Fisher, 
lived. Behind it was a producflive garden, in which, in 
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addition to the commoner fruits, grapes grew on the walls. 
Behind the garden, with Orchard Place between, were the 
horn-pressing works of Mr. Fisher. A very fine pear tree, 
a survival of Brelsforth's Orchards, long remained growing 
by the entrance gate. After Mr. John Fisher, who died in 
1820, his sons Robert and William (the latter a fine old 
politician and reformer) occupied the house. When the 
Fishers went to live away from their works — Mr. Robert 
Fisher to Pitsmoor, and Mr. William Fisher, first to Eyre 
Street and then to Woodside — Mr. John Stacey, merchant, 
occupied their house, and from him it passed to the Sheffield 
and Hallamshire Bank. But the works at the back were 
retained by the Fishers, and are still carried on, though the 
trade has changed its character, by their descendants. 

Hereabouts there was a small shop kept by a quaint old 
barber who was something of a butt for the rough youths 
of the period. It was lighted at night by a tallow candle, 
stuck in a pint bottle, and the door was divided at the middle 
into two halves, after the fashion familiar in stables. Availing 
themselves of this arrangement, the tormentors of the old man 
quietly fastened the lower half of the door, and then, through 
the upper half, threw in lighted jumping crackers. It afforded 
them great amusement to watch the antics of the " ungain " 
barber, as in his alarm he skipped about to avoid the crackers, 
and made futile attempts to escape through the fastened door. 

The Cutlers' Hall demands a chapter to itself. Among 
other buildings absorbed in the various extensions of this 
building, or of the adjoining bank, was the well-known Bird- 
in-Hand public-house, mentioned on an earlier page as the 
great resort of the chapmen.* In 1774 its landlord was John 
Goddard, but in 1787 he had been superseded by John Rose — 
usually called Tommy Rose — who was still there in 1797. 
The Direc5lory of 1787 speaks of the house as being in 
Brinsworth*s Orchard (Orchard Street), as well as in Church 
Lane, but this, I imagine, indicates that, while the frontage 
was in Church Lane, the stable yard, from which carriers' 
wagons started, was at the back of the house. It disappears 
from view, with other pubHc-houses and flour-dealers and 

^AhU, p. 92, 93. 
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cutlers in the street, early in the nineteenth century. The old 
plans of which mention has been made when speaking of 
eighteenth century doiflors"^' give S. Revell and W. Tim, 
replaced by Benjamin Roebuck's house ; next, John Whiteley, 
on both plans; below that, S. Baxter, afterwards Benjamin 
Roebuck ; then, at the comer, Executors of (Dr.) T. Young 
and Dorothy Osbom, succeeded by Mr. Asline, surgeon. 
That comer house went through many mutations of occupancy 
in later years. Haslehurst and Son, grocers, were there in 
1828; Mr. Alfred Ward, an ironmonger, in 1833-37; and 
others followed, before it and its neighbours came into the 
possession of Messrs. Cole. 

There is a tradition that during the widening of the street, 
by the curtailment of the churchyard in 1785, a number of 
gravestones bearing the name of Roebuck were removed, and 
might afterwards be seen "forming part of the floors in the 
cellars and kitchens of the houses opposite." But this, 
according to the late Mr. William Swift, was the imaginative 
amplification of the much smaller fa(5l that when, more re- 
cently, the Sheffield and Rotherham Bank was making some 
alterations in its premises, a paving stone in the floor of the 
messenger's cottage at the back was found to bear this 
inscription : " Here was interred the Body of Rogger Robuck, 
late of Sheffield, joiner : he departed this Hfe the 25th day of 
0<5lober, Anno Dom. 16 — (remainder of date illegible) and in 
the 70th year of his age." A " Roger Robuck," joiner, of 
Whirlow, was, in 1659, indid\ed, together with two of the 
Brights of Whirlow, for " breaking into the forest of Thomas, 
Earle of Arundell, called Riveling Forrest, and kilHng a stag," 
and Mr. Swift was inclined to identify him with the Robuck of 
the tombstone. But it was at least a curious coincidence that 
a Robuck gravestone should help to flag the premises occupied 
by the Roebuck family at a much later date. In the church- 
yard, almost opposite the bank and warehouse of Roebuck and 
Fenton, is a tombstone, dated 1752, bearing both names. 

There are indications that Church Street was only very 
gradually changed, and that it did not lose its old chara(5\eris- 
tics until 1 81 7. An examination of the Direc5lories shows that 

• Ante, p. 185. 
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between 1 817 and 1821 there was a great clearing out of the 
old tenants and the old trades. A few of these survived. 
There was Mr. John Hoyland, combining the calling of 
chemist and druggist with that of brass-founder, who was in 
continuous occupation of No. 8 (which must have been close 
to, or upon the Sykes or Fisher properties) from 181 7 to 1837 
and perhaps longer. The Blackwells, hairdressers, also held 
on tenaciously ; and Charles Wills, tailor, under the same roof 
as Dr. Hodgson; and George Woollen, miller and flour dealer; 
and George North, butcher ; and the Harveys, confecflioners ; 
and the Liefs, watchmakers and pawnbrokers ; and the Over- 
ends, surgeons. The last-named were on a site long occupied 
by malt rooms, famiharly known as "Old Rowleys." But 
after 181 7 there is a significant disappearance of those working 
trades which had formerly largely monopolised the street. 
Scissor makers, merchants, pen and pocket-knife cutlers, razor 
manufadturers, and their kind all depart, and with them go a 
host of flour-dealers, seedsmen, and so forth, who seem up to 
that time to have largely affec5led the street. And other evi- 
dence that the smaller tenements of the past had not been re- 
moved in 1 81 7 is found in the facft that although the popula- 
tion and the town largely increased after that year, there was 
a considerable falling-off" in the residents in Church Street. 
The small Direc5lory of 181 7 gives more people living there 
than its steadily swelling successors of 1821 and 1825, and 
these in turn give more than the larger one of 1828. Even 
the Directory of 1833, ^^ more systematically compiled than 
any before, shows a diminution on 181 7 of one fourth, demon- 
strating clearly that this was the period in which large houses 
supplanted the strudlures of the past. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Cutlers' Halls axd Feasts. 

'117E know with certainty of only three Cutlers* Halls. 
^^ They successively occupied the same site, in Church 
Street. Their dates are 1638, 1726, 1832. The late Mr. John 
Holland expressed the belief that there had been a still earlier 
hall, standing at the top of Coal Pit Lane, where, in his young 
daysi there was a grinding wheel. Any e\*idence of the 
existence of such a building is wholly lacking. There was, 
until recently, an old house, with low mullioned windows, 
immediately above the Coal Pit Lane Chapel, which had been 
long in the family of Mr. E. Linley, sheep-shear manu£au5lurer. 
Around this hovered a tradition that it had once been a 
Cutlers' Hall, but this was probably based on no more 
substantial foundation than the circumstance that over its 
doorway a stone shield bore the initials '* J. L. S.," with the 
cross daggers. And the occurrence of Cutlers' Company 
insignia on houses in Sheffield and the neighbourhood — 
whether utilised from older buildings, or carved by Masters or 
private members of the Company in pride of office or as a sort 
of trade mark — is too frequent for any special stress to be laid 
on the {ai6i. 

We are not on firm standing ground until 1638, when, 
John Crooke being Master, the Company " built, at a cost of 
/'150 15s. I id., a hall on the site of some old burbage houses 
opposite the south side of the Church " — that is, in Church 
Street. Between its incorporation in 1624 and that date, the 
Company met in a " chamber " — probably, in accordance with 
the custom of the times, a room in some public-house, which 
would naturally be called " The Cutlers' Inn" or " The Cutlers' 
Arms." 

Dr. Catty has given* what purports to be a picflure of the 
"Old Cutlers' Hall, erecfled in 1638, taken down in 1832." 
The hall of 1638 was taken down not in 1832 but in 1726. 

• •• Sheffield Past and Present," p. 333. 
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This, however, is a minor objecflion, for the building repre- 
sented is not the Cutlers' Hall. An oval carving of the arms 
of the London Cutlers' Company gives it something of an 
official appearance, but it has always been difficult to reconcile 
the signboard under this, bearing the inscription, "Cutlers' 
Inn, by A. Schofield," with the dignity of a Corporate 
Company. That signboard is, however, a fortunate circum- 
stance, for it has all the effecft of a genuine "trade mark," 
enabling us to identify the building as what it really is —not 
the Cutlers' Hall in Church Street, but the Cutlers' Inn, 
afterwards known as the Cutlers' Arms, on the west side of 
Fargate, nearly facing Norfolk Row. We know that Anthony 
Schofield kept that house as late as 1821. How this erecftion 
came to have a medallion of the arms of the (London) Cutlers' 
Company one cannot tell. The building is possibly coeval 
with the Ac5l of Incorporation in 1624, and if we care to give 
rein to the imagination it may be that in it was the 
"chamber" in which the Company met before, in 1638, it 
built a house for itself. This, however, is but guess-work. 

Disappointing though it be to abandon the belief that we 
possess a picflure of the first Cutlers' Hall, the drawing is of 
interest as a specimen of the old Sheffield inns, and as showing 
how much better was the street architedlure at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century than in the period which followed. 
If the earliest hall was similar in style to this inn, we cannot 
but regard with regret the decadence marked by contrasting 
it with the severer and far less artistic conception of its 
successor, erecfted in the last years of the reign of George II. 
(1726). For the frontage is quaint and effedlive, and is imbued 
with true architecflural feeling. 

The seventeenth century inn had a central doorway, sur- 
mounted by a triangular pediment, with wooden pillars at the 
sides, whose bases enclosed entrance steps. The door was 
flanked on either hand by two small windows, with outside 
shutters on hinges. The windows on the left were somewhat 
cramped, to leave room for an opening leading to the back of 
the premises. String courses marked the several storeys, that 
between the first and second being especially bold. These 
storeys had each stone mullioned windows, two on one side 
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but three on the other balancing the back entrance below. 
Between these ranges of windows, breaking the horizontal 
moulding over the first floor, ^-as the cutlers* device ; under 
it the inn signboard. The attics were in two efie<5live gables, 
over an emphatic cornice. The whole was built of rough 
stone, accentuated with comer quoins. 

The contrast between this and the relentlessly stiff and 
formal Cutlers* Hall of the eighteenth century is painful. 
Sketches which have been preserved show the latter to have 
been devoid of imagination and expression. There was, 
indeed, some attempt to give it charadler by making the 
comers of proje<5ting stones, large and with deep grooves 
between, and by surrounding the windows with broad stone 
borders ; but the string courses were feeble and wanting in 
emphasis. There were two entrance doors balancing one 
another, surrounded by plain stone mouldings, and with 
pediments above; between these, two windows, protedled by 
circular iron railings adorned with cross daggers. The upper 
storeys had each four windows, and in the centre, between 
them, was the coat of arms of the Company —still preserved in 
a wall at the back of the present edifice. We have the late 
Mr. John Holland's personal testimony to the fadl that it was 
the custom to paint the whole exterior, and that the Master 
Cutler of one year was very proud of having chosen blue as an 
appropriate coloiu:. 

The interior contained a Court-room and a dining-room, 
each with capacity to seat sixty persons at dinner. The chief 
of these rooms was wainscoted in 1740 at a cost (mark the 
precision of the halfpenny) of £6^ 14s. ojd. Then there were 
the low street room, the blue room, and the red room, into 
each of which, on occasion, fifty, or nearly fifty, guests could 
be crowded — giving a total dining accommodation for 260 
persons. In the record which has thoughtfully preserved for 
us these particulars,* it is quaintly if ungallantly added that 
" the bedroom, if possible, is preserved for the old mistresses 

* Memorandum Book of Mr. Joseph Ward, Master Cutler in 1790, 
quoted in Mr. J. D. Leader's "Notes on the Cutlers' Company's 
Accounts." 
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assisting at the Feast" — that is, in attendance behind the 
scenes, with true housewifely care looking after the cook and 
the waiters, and seeing that the dinner was properly served. 
Many of us are able to recall the time when the preparation of 
the Feast was entrusted to Mrs. Roome, a very capable local 
cook, and when the Mistress Cutler considered it by no means 
beneath her dignity to supervise personally the details of the 
entertainment for her husband's guests — which, perhaps, 
showed more real hospitality, if less magnificence, than a later 
pradlice of giving some London caterer carte blanche, and 
simply writing a cheque for his bill. 

A great deal has been written on the origin and growth of 
the Cutlers' Feast — ^an institution which was long regarded as 
the one great local event of each year. Dr. Gatty was inclined 
to trace its beginning to the time when the last Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who died in 1616, was accustomed to allow the 
" apron men " to carry off, for a venison feast, as many bucks, 
turned into a meadow from Sheffield Park for the purpose, as 
they could kill with their hands.* The only basis for this 
is the conjedlure that we have a survival of it in the habit of 
neighbouring noblemen sending presents of venison to the 
Feast. In 1664, the Howards having succeeded the Talbots, 
the slaughter orgie was discontinued, and the Earl of Arundel 
sent two bucks, not, be it remarked, for the Cutlers, but for a 
venison feast for the Free Tenants. The Burgery paid 
Thomas Scargill 8s. lod., his charges at the feast, and more- 
over sent "my lord" a return present of thirteen gallons of 
wme, costing £1 19s., and 4d. for carriage. They had given 
to John Barker 2s. for bringing the two bucks ; so that, on the 
whole, the venison was well paid for. 

The earliest authentic note we get of the Cutlers* Feast is 
in 1648, ten years after the Company had a hall of its own, 
when Robert Brelsforth, the Master for the year, was " allowed 
£1 I OS. for ye company dinners, which is ye first on record." 
By 1672 the allowance had been increased to £2 los., and it 
had become the custom to invite neighbouring magnates to 
attend. Sir John Reresby, of Thrybergh, M.P. for Aldborough 

• •• Sheffield Past and Present." p. 77. 
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and afterwards for York City, of which he was also Governor, 
had put himself to much trouble successfully to fight the battle 
of the smiths of Hallamshire against persistent attempts to 
levy the hearth-tax on their forges. He records how, in 1677, 
having refused the offer of a handsome present : 

" I went to dine at Sheffield at the Cutlers' Feast, being 
invited by the Corporation, where I was received by the 
master and his assistants in the street with loud music, the 
shouts of the rabble, and with ringing of bells ; and, after being 
conducfted into the Town Hall (? Cutlers* Hall) was enter- 
tained with a very good dinner and great plenty of wine." * 

In 1679, when "the Master of the Cutlers of Hallamshire 
came and invited me to their Feast," Reresby, like a shrewd 
ele<5lioneerer, exacfled from the members, as the price of his 
attendance, a promise " to give their votes for the knights of 
the shire as I should dire(5l them"; but he complained that 
"they abused me in it, which I afterwards justly resented." f 

Sir John, however, when the bitterness of the contest was 

over, forgave his ungrateful neighbours. Writing on the 21st 

August, 1680, he says : 

" In my return from Buxton, where I went on the eleventh 
for my wife's health, I returned by Chatsworth, where the 
good Lord Devonshire received me with great kindness. I 
sent my wife the diredl way, and met her at Sheffield, where 
the Corporation of Cutlers, and some principal men of the 
town, hearing that I was to pass that way, came to see me at 
my inn, and with great importunity prevailed with me, not- 
withstanding their late ingratitude (for in a neighbourhood 
where Providence hath placed one to live, and one's family to 
abide, as one that hath power must sometimes resist ill things, 
so one must sometimes forgive), to receive a treat they had 
prepared for me then ; as also to dine at their feast a week 
after, or thereabouts." 

Accordingly : 

" August 28th. — I went with my wife and family to the 
Cutlers' Feast at Sheffield, with some neighbours ; I took with 
me the number of nearly thirty horse. The Master and War- 
dens, attended by an infinite crowd, met me at the entrance 
into the town with music and hautboys. I alighted from my 
coach and went afoot with the Master to the Hall, where we 
had an extraordinary dinner ; but it was at the charge of the 

• Reresby '8 Memoirs, edited by Cartwright, p. 126. f lb., p. 176. 
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Corporation of Cutlers. In the afternoon the burgesses of the 
town invited me and all my company to a treat of wine at a 
tavern, where we were well entertained. So that all things 
seemed indifferently well over at this time." * 

What this cost the Cutlers' Company we do not know, but 
it is on record that the Town Trustees spent £\. 2s. 6d. " for 
wyne, beer, and tobacco for Sir John Rearsby and other jus- 
tices and servants, and hay and corn for their horses." f It 
will be noted that the feast must have been held early in the 
day, and cannot have been followed by the enormous toast 
list which afterwards became customary, since there was time 
for renewed conviviality with the burgesses at a tavern. 

Sir John Reresby continued to use all his influence in 
favour of a corrupt Court and a monarch who, unable to 
obtain supplies from a hostile House of Commons representing 
a country ripe for rebellion, had accepted the position of a 
subsidiary vassal of the King of France. The fierce conflidl 
between the Court and the nation for the establishment of a 
Protestant succession, to the exclusion of the Duke of York, 
was at its height, and the whole country was in turmoil, with 
plots and prosecutions and executions on all hands. When 
the attempt to coerce Parliament by summoning it to assemble 
at Oxford had failed, Charles II. appealed, in a Royal declara- 
tion, to the nation at large. Reresby, who attended the Feast 
in 1681, along with "my Lord DarcyJ and several other 

• Reresby's Memoirs, pp. 187, 188. 

f Leader's " Records of the Burgery," p. 211. 

{ The Darcys of Navan, Ireland, had estates in Yorkshire, and. when 
living at Aston, were, as conveniently near, often called upon to ad as 
Justices of the Peace in Sheffield matters (temp, Elizabeth and the Stuarts). 
It was one of the Lords Darcy who proclaimed Charles I. in Sheffield 
(1625). Mr. William Jessop, of Broomhall (died 1734). married Mary, 
daughter of James Lord Darcy. The title descended, in 1731. to James 
Jessop, of Broom Hall, the son of this marriage, and so Lord Darcy 's 
grandson. The last Lord Darcy died a bachelor in 1733. His sister, 
Barbara Jessop, married Andrew Wilkinson, of Boroughbridge, M.P. for 
Aldborough. and their son. Justice Wilkinson. Vicar of Sheffield, inherited 
the Broomhall estate. The •' Mr. Jessop and Lord Darcy," treated by 
the Town Trustees in 1731-2, at Mr. Watson's and Mrs. Horsfield's 
taverns (Burgery Records, pp. 360. 361), were the aforesaid Mr. William 
Jessop and his son James, who had just become Lord Darcy. 
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gentlemen of the county," took occasion to urge the Cutlers' 
Company to follow the example of "most counties and 
corporations" and send an address in reply. The Cutlers' 
Company, to their credit, hesitated and took time to consider 
the matter, but shortly afterwards they overcame their 
scruples, and sent to Sir John an address to the King, signed 
by 550 hands, " desiring me to carry it, and offer it humbly to 
his Majesty when I went up ; which I accepted."* 

This condudl illustrates the efFe<5liveness of the Court 
policy pursued by both Charles II. and James II. of alternately 
coaxing and persecuting the Dissenters ; and it shows how 
hard the nation tried to be loyal to, and to think the best of its 
rulers. Nonconformists were prominent on the governing 
body of the Cutlers' Company, and they had large personal 
experience of the cruel mercies of the State. They were 
devoted followers, often relatives, of the noble men who, having 
been ejedled from their livings in 1662, were afterwards harried 
by Conventicle Adls, and Five Mile A<5ls, and haled to prison 
by bigoted constables and justices. William Wadsworth, a 
member of a notable local family which suffered much for its 
steadfast adherence to Nonconformity, refused to accept the 
office of Master Cutler, because he would not comply with the 
requirements of the Test Adl, passed in 1673.1 Colleagues 
with less backbone were subjected to the indignity of being 
obliged to produce certificates of their having taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy. In 1668, "three several Dis- 
senters " had been fined nine shillings — one shilling for each 
" offence," as prescribed by a Statute of James I., " for being 
absent three Sundaies from Church." But these, and similar 
tyrannies were forgotten and forgiven when the silken glove 
was drawn over the mailed fist. Hollow kingly protestations 

• Reresby's Memoirs, p. 217. 

f He was the father of the Rev. John Wadsworth, assistant minister 
and minister of Upper Chapel, 1701-1744. The Master Cutler of 1679, 
Joshua Baies, or Bayes, was actively concerned in the building of Upper 
Chapel, and was the brother of the minister ejected from Beauchief. His 
son was a Nonconformist preacher of some note, and his daughter married 
Mr. De la Rose, who, after being colleague of the Rev. John Wadsworth 
as assistant minister at Upper Chapel, left with the seceders in 1714. and 
became the first pastor of Nether Chapel. 
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about liberty of conscience were hopefully accepted, and 
smooth words buttered cruel deeds. The Cutlers* Company 
showed itself willing, on the accession of James II., to silence 
the old apprehensions as to his Popish proclivities, and spent 
£^ 1 6s. on rejoicings. The Town Trustees' charges on the 
celebration of his coronation amounted to £12 14s. lod., be- 
sides ;f I to the ringers. When we interpret that large sum 
in terms of present values, and remember what followed, it 
must be admitted that " Our Sovereign Lord " proved a very 
bad bargain. 

The following episode mentioned in the accounts of the 
Cutlers* Company, but not in those of the Town Trustees, is 
curious and puzzling : " Spent this year (1685) upon the 
Justices, £2 2s. 6d., when they came to proclaim the Duke of 
Monmouth King.** It is impossible to reconcile this with the 
recorded fa(5\s of history. Monmouth did indeed assume the 
Royal title, and he was proclaimed King in the Market Place 
of Taunton, June, 1685. He put forth several proclamations, 
headed with his sign manual ; but as these documents were 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, and as their 
author was already under a bill of attainder for high treason, 
it is impossible to suppose that any justices, outside the 
western counties, could be found to run the risks attendant on 
proclaiming him. And what we know of the political senti- 
ments of the magistrates in this neighbourhood makes any 
such adlion inconceivable. Notwithstanding what has been 
said of the condudl of the Cutlers* Company in these changeful 
times, we cannot believe that its members, having thrown up 
their caps for James in January, would eagerly accept the 
attainted Monmouth in June. The words, " When they came 
to proclaim the Duke of Monmouth King,'* are, it is true, very 
precise ; but we assume that the justices came, not to proclaim 
the usurper Monmouth King, but to confer with the authori- 
ties as to the steps to be taken to circulate the proclaiming of 
him as a traitor. Strength is given to this interpretation by 
the fadl that, ignoring the representatives of the freeholders* 
who were robust, liberty-loving, and Popery-hating folk, the 
justices placed themselves in communication with that Cutlers' 
Company which had shown itself du(5lile in the hands of the 

O 
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Stuart partisans. If a proclamation of Monmouth as King were 
intended, the justices of this district were the last men who 
would attempt it, and the Cutlers' Company was the last body 
to which they would have come for help. Further, by July 
Monmouth's rebellion had ended ignobly on the scaffold on 
Tower Hill ; and we may be sure that no local authorities who 
had made themselves parties to his cause would have escaped 
terrible retribution. Yet there is no trace of anything of the 
kind in our local annals. 

The incident serves to show that the Cutlers* Company 
was already beginning to acquire for itself that flavour of 
Toryism which, not unfamiliar in our own times, had even 
then placed the Cutlers' Hall in antagonism, politically, 
with the Whiggish Town Trustees, and with the democratic 
sentiments of the people. Many indications of the further 
development of this might be cited. It is enough to note that 
the line of demarcation came to be drawn, with such emphasis 
as to be permanent, in the revolutionary period at the close of 
the eighteenth century. One typical instance of the manner 
in which the Town Hall and the Cutlers' Hall were pitted 
against each other must suffice. In June, 1792, Dr. Browne 
and his friends convened a meeting in the Town Hall, in the 
hope of carrying "an humble address" thanking George III. 
"for his gracious and royal proclamation against seditious 
writings and criminal correspondencies." But the townsfolk 
would have none of it. The discomfited loyalists took refuge 
in the Cutlers' Hall, in whose more compliant walls the 
address was agreed to. 

To the expenditures on coronation rejoicings already 
given, the following may be added, as illustrative of what 
happened whenever an anniversary, a victory, a treaty of 
of peace, a thanksgiving day, or the presence of distinguished 
visitors could be made the excuse for tapping barrels at the 
public cost. On the accession of William and Mary, the 
Town Trustees spent £1^ 4s. ii^d., and the Cutlers' Com- 
pany, veiling its love for the exiled James, £$ os. 6d. The 
accession of Queen Anne does not seem to have been cele- 
brated by the Cutlers* Company, but the Burgery paid 
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£10 2s. lid., including £i los. for Town Trustees* dinner, 
£6 7s. od. for 127 gallons of ale, with 2s. 8d. to two persons 
for attending and delivering it out ; 6s. 3d. for " ribbings for 
the Waites"; 12s. to the "Mummers"; 2s. 6d. to the 
" Trumpitter," and so on. When George I. came to the 
throne, the Town paid ;fi2 6s. 11^., including, besides the 
usual payments for music and ale, 5d. for " makeing bone- 
fires," 7s. 5|d. for candles, and 3s. 5d. for benches at the 
procession. The Cutlers' Company got off for £'^ 17s. id. 
At the proclaiming of George II., the Town spent £6 i6s. lojd., 
and the Cutlers' Company £6 19s. od. Each body contri- 
buted £1^ IS. 4d. to celebrating the accession of George III., 
the Cutlers* Company making the King's Head the scene of 
its festivities. Needless to say, these amounts were swelled 
by tavern bills run up at meetings held to settle the manner of 
the rejoicings. George IV.'s coronation was a costlier affair, 
the Town Trustees giving £^2 los. " being the same sum as 
the other public bodies have agreed to contribute.** This in- 
cluded £1^ 15s. for fireworks, ;f2o to defray the expense of 
discharging the great guns, and "a sum not exceeding 
25 guineas towards the expense of providing 59 coats and hats, 
to be given to that number of poor men of the age of the King 
or upwards, and householders resident in the Parish of Shef- 
field, provided the Cutlers* Company and the Church Burgesses 
agree to subscribe each the same sum." 

Returning, after this digression, to the Cutlers* Feasts, we 
find that in 1681 the Cutlers* Company *s allowance to the 
Master for the Feast was increased from £2 los. to £5^ and in 
1682 there was a further advance to £6 los. ; but perhaps this 
was because of Mr. John Winter, or Wynter, having been 
ambitious enough to go in person to invite the Duke of 
Norfolk and other lords ; with the result that the Duke, Lords 
Clifford, Coniers, Castleton, and Hexington, the Hon. Sydney 
Wortley Montagu, Sir Henry Marwood, Sir William Wyvill, 
and Sir Ralph Knight attended. On the first of these occasions 
the burgesses supplemented the hospitality of the Company by 
a further symposium, £^ 6s. 8d. being spent at Mr. Pegg*s 
" for wyne for the gentlemen who came to the Cutlers* Feast.*' 
On the second they took the wiser course of contributing 
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paid out of the Company's stock.* In 1762 the Company's 
funds were drawn on to the extent of £^0 for the Great, and 
;fio for the Little Feast; in 1767, ;f6o was allowed for the 
two. In 1 77 1, when Mr. William Trickett was Master, there 
was a dazzling attendance of nobility — the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Devonshire, and Leeds; the Marquis of Rockingham (the 
second and most celebrated of that name, who had been, and 
was to be again, head of the Government, son of the Lord 
Malton whose name so often appears in the Records of the 
Burgery) ; the Earls of Holderness, Scarbrough, Effingham, 
Bute (who had also been Prime Minister), and Stafford ; Lord 
George Cavendish, Lord John Cavendish, Lord John Murray, 
the Hon. John Manners, and Sir George Saville. "The 
Cutlers* Feast," says the contemporary Couranty " was observed 
as a great holiday, the bells were kept ringing during the three 
days it lasted, booths were erecfted in the Churchyard, High 
Street, and Church Street, for the sale of fruit, spices, etc., and 
all business was generally suspended." 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the spirit of 
gallantry was sufficiently acflive to suggest to the Cutlers the 
propriety of admitting ladies to a share in their festivities ; and 
it became the custom, kept up for some years, for the Mistress 
Cutler to entertain the ladies of the town, at a dinner on the 
Friday after the male Thursday Feast. The dimensions to 
which the Feast had grown is shown by the fadl that, in 1788, 
Mr. Thomas Nowell (who had succeeded in the chair Jonathan 
Watkinson, of thirteen-to-the-dozen fame) invited 381 guests 
to the Feast, and 268 to the ladies* dinner. The next year 
Mr. Thomas Tillotson invited 340 gentlemen, and the Mistress 
Cutler 255 ladies ; while in 1790 Mr. Joseph Ward (father of 
Mr. Samuel Broomhead Ward, Mount Pleasant, and of Mr. 
Thomas Asline W^ard) capped the doings of his predecessors 
by inviting 390 gentlemen and 340 ladies. As the capacity of 
all the rooms of the old Cutlers* Hall combined could only 
provide for 260 guests, it is evident that a large margin was 

* The details of the expenditure are of interest. "Rump of beef 
3s. 4d. ; Six fowls 2s. Sd.; Ham 3s. ; Pies and puddings 2s. 6d.; Hare 
IS. 6d. ; loin veal is. lod. ; Bread is. ; butter 2S. ; roots 4d. ; ale and 
punch 20s. yd. : dressing, 48. Total £2 2s. gd." 
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allowed for refusals. Fourteen gentlemen, of whom it was 
decreed that eight must be unmarried, had the honour of being 
selected to dine i%ith the ladies. There \^-as a scrupulous 
sumptuousness in the careful etiquette, albeit couched in 
somewhat commercial style, of the in>'itations : " Letters are 
written on gilt paper. Ladies and gentlemen's tickets folded 
in gill paper. The Company and their wves' tickets folded in 
paper. Burgesses in do. Town and country friends do." 
And the custom required every present of a buck or doe to be 
acknowledged by a gift (presumably to the servants of the 
donor) of half a guinea, a knife, and razor. For smaller 
presents, as game, fruit, &c., the return was regulated by their 
value, '• or as you please."* 

But hard times were at hand, and in the gloomy days of 
revolutions, and war, and food at famine prices, the Cutlers* 
annual festival had to be shorn of its glories. In 1798, £100^ 
to which hgure the expenditure on the Feast had grown, was 
diverted as a subscription in aid of the exigencies of the 
Government, and those who attended had to pay for their own 
dinner. So they had again in 1S09, iSio, and iSii, when, "in 
consequence of the state of their finances,*' the Company had 
to charge 15s. apiece for tickets, although in the interval be- 
tween 179S and 1S09 there had been a resumption of the 
system of a ladies' dinner, in addition to the Company's Feast. 
In 1S07 and iSoS. the Mistress Cutler had given *'an elegant 
dinner " 10 the ladies, followed in the evening by an Assembly 
at the rooms in Norfolk Street. Since that time the ladies 
have l^en relegated to the gallery, whence they have had the 
not very inspiriting privilege of solacing themselves with ices 
and fruits while watching ihe men dine. Occasionally a pro- 
test has heen uttered in their behalf — as in 1S72, when Mr. 
William Overend made himself very popular with the occupants 
of the ladies' gallery by remonstrating against their exclusion 
from the tables. 

It may be admitted that the sweeter manners of a new era 
have removed certain reasons why. in the old days, it would 

• "Notes on the Cutlers' Company's Accounts." by J. D. Leader, 
pp. II, 12. 
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have been inconvenient for the ladies and gentlemen to dine 
together. Mr. John Holland, in his memorials of Chantrey, 
speaking of Mr. Nicholas Jackson, filemaker, of Shemeld 
Croft, for whom Mather, the poet worked, and with one of 
whose daughters, Susannah, Chantrey* had a love affair, says : 
" Ancient guests at the Cutlers* Feast will remember how his 
loyal songs formerly divided with those of another local 
worthy, Billy Battle (an eccentric gentleman of convivial dis- 
position), the applause of the Corporation when sung in the Old 
Hall, Church Street." The ladies of those days could stand 
a good deal, but Mr. Battle's songs might well have been too 
broad for them, and there is no doubt that the Feasts were 
made occasions for very deep drinking. In course of time it 
came to be regarded as decent to refrain from deliberate 
soaking until after the Master Cutler and his chief guests had 
retired. The convention was not always observed, as many a 
quaint story tells ; and even a noble lord, eminently dis- 
tinguished for his social and literary talents, has been known 
to need undignified conveyance to his host's carriage. Still, 
on the whole, appearances were kept up until the inveterates 
could settle down in quiet to real work. It does not require a 
very long memory to recall the period when a seledl body of 
topers would have considered the Cutlers* Feast no feast if 
they had not remained behind to drink far into the night. 

With such an appalling toast list as the following, which 
was prepared for the Feast of 1822, when Mr. Thomas 
Champion was Master, it was necessary to begin early and to 
end late : 

The King. 

The Duke of York and the Army. 
The Duke of Clarence and the Navy. 
Our noble townsman the Duke of Norfolk. 
Our venerable and most worthy neighbour and father of 
the House of Lords, Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 
The Earl of Surrey. 

* Chantrey and Jackson being both Norton men, the young artist was 
an intimate visitor at a house made additionally attradive by the presence 
of lively daughters. Susannah Jackson was one of the first to sit to him 
for a crayon portrait. This was still in the family a few years ago. 
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The Lord- Lieutenant of the West Riding, the Earl of 
Harewood. 

Our worthy representatives, Lord Milton and Mr. Wortley, 
with thanks for their services. 

The body of gentlemen who at all times honour us with 
their presence, whose counsel and influence so greatly contri- 
bute to the peace, order, and welfare of this great Riding, the 
Magistrates, particularly those of our own neighbourhood, 
with thanks for their services to the good old town of Sheffield. 

The Vicar of Sheffield. 

Our worthy chaplain, with thanks for his sermon. 

The body of whom the ratepayers know but little, but I 
have thought it right you should know there are such gentle- 
men — the overseers of the poor in Sheffield. 

The worthy historian of Hallamshire, Rev. Joseph Hunter. 

Colonel Wortley, and the Southern Regiment of Cavalry. 

The ladies. 

The Duke of Wellington and the heroes of Waterloo. 

The memory of the immortal Nelson. 

Prosperity to the peace of Europe. 

The memory of the late worthy Vicar, the Rev. James 
Wilkinson. 

The land we live in ; may it afford plenty and the people 
be grateful. 

Lord Fitzalan. 

Hon. Edward Petre. 

The friends and supporters of our public charities. 

Fire and water under proper controul {sic), and success to 
navigation, insurance, and gas. 

The memory of Dr. Browne. 

The governors of the Free Grammar School in this town, 
and may the plan in agitation for erecfling another building 
more airy and suitable for the purpose soon be carried into 
eftedl. 

Mr. Wilson, and may he enjoy the confidence of all his 
clients, as he does that of the Cutlers' Company. 

Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle. 

The landed and commercial interest ; may they ever be 
united. 

May we never want a friend to cheer us, nor a bottle to 
cheer him. 

Mr. Montgomery. 

Amid all this feasting and drinking, the Cutlers' Company 
was, as the years rolled on, watching over the interests com- 
mitted to its charge with diligence, and with such enlighten- 
ment as the prevalent notions of trading and economic wisdom 
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suggested. With a beadle, radiant in fineries somewhat out 
of keeping with his pittance of £2 a year — for his silver badge 
and chain cost £^ 14s. 2d., and his cocked hat los. 6d. — and a 
clerk who began with the modest salary of £^y it was binding 
apprentices and restri(5ling their number ; admitting freemen ; 
enlarging its borders by taking in awl -blade-smiths and file- 
smiths and scythe-smiths; protecfling marks; searching for 
deceitful or unworkmanly- wrought wares ; compelling scissor- 
smiths to play one week a month ; fining inconveniently 
industrious artizans who worked on holidays, and outsiders 
who had not taken out their freedom ; opposing attempts to 
subjecfl smithies to the hearth tax ; petitioning for the free 
import of foreign iron ; going to law to prevent the exportation 
of horn tips ; and prosecuting those who tempted Sheffield 
men to take their skill to other countries. At one time it was 
discouraging those who would employ foreigners here ; at 
another inconsistently helping to attradl them hither; now 
fighting hard against military and magistrates to defeat the 
enlistment of apprentices, and anon eagerly availing itself of 
the help of the law to maintain its exclusive privileges. 

With all this it was not unobservant of public duties. 
The story of its greatest achievement — the fight for the Don 
Navigation, for w^hich the Company boldly mortgaged its 
income, has been told elsewhere.* In the alarm caused by 
the incursion of Prince Charles Edward and his Highlanders 
in *45, its old Stuart leanings were forgotten, and it contributed 
;f 100 to the raising of men and arms to oppose the rebels. 
And when Culloden finally extinguished the Young Pretender, 
there were the usual revelries " at ye Cock," amid the ringing 
of bells, the notes of the " musicioners," and illuminations. 
Payments for the help of poor workmen constituted a regular 
charge, varying in amount, according to the state of trade, 
from 3s. in 1629 to £^^ in 1721. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century three past Masters, not long after they had 
occupied the chair, were receiving the eleemosynary help of 
the Company ; and its purse was open to casual appeals 
for charity — as when it gave three shillings to two gentlemen 

• " Records of the Burgery," by J. D. Leader, Iv. et. seq. 
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'* towards releasing their fathers, who were taken prisoners by 
ye Turks ;" and half-a-guinea to an Indian Prince. It added 
a bell to the Parish Church peal, helped to augment the 
Vicar's income by aiding to buy the title to small tithes, and 
contributed to the building of St. Paul's Church. 

It would have been alien from the spirit of the times 
and the status of journeymen for the founders of the Cutlers' 
Company, in 1624, to make it a genuine guild, or trades union, 
in which operatives, no less than employers, should have a 
voice. The absence of any definitions in the wording of the 
A(5l may be taken as showing that it never entered into the 
heads of its framers to conceive of workmen being under the 
jurisdidlion of the Company in any capacity than that of 
subjed^s, bound, by restrid\ions administered by others, to 
obedience to rvdes in whose making they had no voice. There 
was nothing, indeed, to prevent a journeyman, when entitled 
to his freedom, from becoming a master ; but no opportunity 
was given to the freemen, as a body, of influencing the govern- 
ment of the Company. 

This makes it the more surprising that the constitution of 
the Company has been largely misunderstood — not only by 
outsiders, but even by those intimately associated with its 
concerns. For instance, Alderman Robert Jackson, who had 
himself been Master Cutler for two consecutive years (1858-59), 
and who had long taken a prominent part in the Company's 
affairs, is reported to have told the Social Science Congress, in 
1865, in answer to a question whether there existed any local 
guilds with powers of arbitration in trade disputes, that : 

" The Cutlers* Company was to be elecfled partly from the 
masters and partly from the workmen. The men connecfled 
with the various trades composing the Corporation of Cutlers 
are called together once a year, about a fortnight before the 
day of elecflion, but at the present time they never attend, and 
therefore the body which manages the business is eledled by 
the masters, and there are no workmen, stri(5lly speaking, 
members of the Cutlers* Company. They might, if they 
chose, for they have still the power of sending members to 
that Company ; but it is never done ; the custom has fallen 
into disuetude.** 
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And replying to a further remark that this seemed to 
indicate an old guild, where masters and men and apprentices 
all belonged to one body, which had jurisdidlion over them 
and could enforce its will, Mr. Jackson explained that the 
Company had little or no power in trade matters, its functions 
being the administration of certain charities and the granting 
of trade marks. The reason, he thought, of the abstention of 
freemen was not that they did not possess the statutory power, 
but that there was not a sufficient number of them to form the 
required quorum of forty. 

An examination of the constitution of the Company is 
wholly antagonistic to this view. The old manorial regula- 
tions which the A(5l of James I. superseded had, it is true, the 
democratic element of being enforced by a jury of twelve men 
elecfled from the whole fellowship of cutlers ; and that statute 
decreed " that all persons engaged in those manufa(5lures shall 
form one body politic — one master, two wardens, six searchers, 
twenty-four assistants, and the rest commonalty.** But it 
seems most probable that the juries in the time of Elizabeth 
were summoned from men trading on their own account, and 
that the " commonalty ** of James meant, not workmen, but 
such masters as were not, for the time, holding office. The 
number of persons who, on the passing of the A(5l of 1624, at 
once enrolled themselves members of the Company was three 
hundred and fifty. This is so large as, at first sight, to suggest 
a doubt whether a town of the then size of Sheffield could pro- 
duce so many employers, reinforced, as they were, by eighty- 
one more in the second year, and by an average of some thirty 
a year until the disturbances caused by the Civil Wars. But 
the ease with which, in the cutlery trades, the hired workman 
or apprentice of one day may, on the next, step over the narrow 
border line and become a " little mester,'* probably accounts 
for the numerical size of the Company at its origin. This 
characfleristic of the local industry, had the humbler employers 
cared to take advantage of their power, might, in spite of 
the exclusiveness fostered by the method of eled\ing officers 
prescribed by the A<51 of Parliament, have done much to base 
the Company on broad lines. But, failing this, the Corpora- 
tion was bound to get more and more entirely into the hands 
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of the large manufa(5lurers. Instead of leaving the members 
to choose their first officers, these were appointed by the Act of 
Parliament, and to them, not to the Company at large, was 
entrusted the duty, at the end of the first year, of electing suc- 
cessors. The government was thus placed in the hands of a 
narrow co-optative body, and was fixed there so firmly that a 
mild enlargement offered in 1791 has never been used. Under 
the Act of that year (31st George III., c. 58), all master manu- 
facturers may meet annually — not to elect Master, Wardens, 
and Searchers (the only important officers), not even Assistants, 
but simply to nominate twenty-four persons out of whom the 
outgoing Court is to elect twelve Assistants. It is not surpris- 
ing that this hollow privilege has never been claimed, and that 
although the " master manufacturers " are regularly invited to 
attend on the first Monday in every August, they treat the 
invitation to take part in a farce with indifference. 

The Adl of 1791 put an end to any doubts as to the 
constitution of the Company. It not only, as we have seen, 
restricfled to " master manufacturers " the right, if they liked 
to exercise it, of nominating Assistants ; but it specified that 
the persons so nominated must themselves have been master 
manufadlurers for twelve months, and must not, during that 
time, have laboured as journeymen. We can trace the origin 
of this more definite exclusiveness. Certain " freemen " of the 
Company, realising, apparently, the irony of applying such a 
name to the subjecfls of a narrow oligarchy, had petitioned 
Parliament against the system by which the governing body 
of the Company chose its own successors. The first reply 
came from "a meeting of the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, 
and principal inhabitants,** who, in their wisdom, decreed that 
" the mode of eledling the officers of the Cutlers* Company by 
the Statute of the 21st James I., is the best for the order of the 
town and the interest of the trade.** The second reply was the 
new A<51 of Parliament, which, as we have seen, instead of 
giving the bread of free eledlion, offered a stone by conceding 
the hollow sham of nominating twenty-four Assistants, out of 
whom the officers themselves might choose twelve ; and it 
further limited both nominators and nominees to those ranking 
as masters; thus pradlically chalking up the notice, "No 
journeyman need apply.** 
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It took the axtizans a long time to realise that, excluded 
from any voice in the Company's affairs, their obligations as 
freemen were personally a disadvantage rather than a benefit, 
since by these they were subjecfled to restri(5lions not imposed 
upon others who did not take out their freedom. The Cutlers* 
Company, indeed, maintained, even after the A(5l of 54 George 
III. (1814) had made it lawful for anyone to carry on or work 
at the corporated trades, although not a freeman, that its bye- 
laws could be enforced against any persons exercising the 
cutlery trades within the area of its jurisdidlion, whether 
admitted to the freedom or not. But the point was such a 
doubtful one that the Corporation never took steps to enforce 
its contention. It took refuge, instead, in a dolorous wail, 
selecfling a very curious place — the foundation stone of St. 
Mary's Church — for its pessimistic pronouncement. Under 
that stone, when laid (1826), there was deposited a portentous 
document, recording how " by that want of respedl which is so 
common among men to the institutions of their forefathers, 
our very existence is endangered." The British Parliament, 
it went on to say, had, in 1814, passed an Adl which, not 
content, as it would seem, " with depriving us of the greatest 
part of our power, by introducing strangers within our limits, 
and giving them the same privileges as our own subjecfts, 
without our having any control over them, will, in its opera- 
tion, at no distant period, cause our body to become extin(5l, 
unless the Legislature shall again interfere to prevent so bad 
a fate." Although this gloomy forecast was not realised, the 
operations of the Company were largely restii(5led. Deprived 
of the last vestiges of its claim to restrain industry, and to 
prevent the manufa(5lure of cutlery without its leave, it became 
a sort of trade-marks registry. When it was found that the 
real freedom was outside the Company, the smaller masters 
saw little advantage in joining it, and workmen refused to 
handicap themselves by incurring the obligations resting on 
freemen. So the latter class died out. They still were suffi- 
ciently numerous to be entertained at dinner " by the Master 
Cutler and Company" — a phrase which itself implies they 
were not regarded as any part of the Company — on the 
opening of the new Hall in 1833. After that their only record 
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is in such obituary notices as these : " 1834, ^^^' ^^^' Decease 
of George Bradshaw, of Grimesthorpe, aged 94, the oldest 
Freeman in the Corporation of Cutlers." " 1836, March 23rd. 
Decease of Mr. Wm. Wood, aged 92, the oldest Freeman of 
the Corporation of Cutlers.** 

In view of the history of trades unionism, and of the 
manner in which the relations between capital and labour 
have often been severely strained, it may be permissible to 
conje(flure how largely the career of industrial Sheffield might 
have been influenced for good if the Cutlers* Company, instead 
of becoming the exclusive possession of the large manufac- 
turers, had bound masters and men in one union, allying them, 
not against one another, but in common a(5lion against foes 
without or within. But any such speculation is outside the 
scope of this book, which deals with what was, not with what 
might have been. 

It was in the " Low Street,'* that is the ground floor, room 
of the Cutlers* Hall, that the local magistrates dispensed -what 
they called justice, but what Mather, who was ever railing at 
their high-handed and too often harsh proceedings, described 
by less complimentary names. He, no doubt, accurately re- 
flected current popular opinion, and his nickname of " Bang- 
beggars* Hall,** found large acceptance among those of the 
townspeople who had, on occasion, to appear there. Why the 
magistrates sat in the Cutlers' Hall, rather than in the old 
Town Hall at the Church Gates, has not been explained ; nor 
is it clear when this practice began. It arose, presumably, out 
of the lack of accommodation in the latter building, but it was 
not a pretty sight to see prisoners brought from " the lobby ** 
into the churchyard, and there awaiting, in gangs, a summons 
to enter the august presence. All the associations of old in- 
habitants, up to the time when the Town Hall was removed to 
Waingate, centre around the Cutlers' Hall as the seat of jus- 
tice, and it is to this that are attached many stories of odd 
doings and quaint, in the days when Vicar Wilkinson presided 
over the Petty Sessions Court. 

That worthy man, albeit parson, had a large measure of the 
** Old Adam ** in him, and this came out both in his acts and 
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in the broadness of his shrewd language — for he had a habit 
of '* calling a spade a spade." He was a fine type of what 
came to be called " a muscular Christian," though the muscu- 
larity was apt to be more evident than the Christianity. His 
reputation as a fine amateur boxer was wide-spread, and once, 
when he was dining with other local magnates, at a Watson's 
Walk tavern, two strangers called, and sent in an urgent re- 
quest for an audience. The Vicar complying, they told him 
that, hearing of his pugilistic powers, they had come a long 
distance in the hope that he would have a bout with them. 
Nothing could please him better. With great urbanity he 
complied. Laying aside the habiliments suited to a clergyman 
and a justice of the peace, he put on the gloves, and treated his 
visitors to punishment which compelled them to leave with 
enhanced respect for his prowess in boxing. 

The magisterial — or, should we say patriotic ? — instincts of 
Vicar Wilkinson, were apt to over-ride his teachings as a 
clergyman. Thus his anxiety to make up the depletions in 
the population caused by the ravages of war was so great as 
to induce him to express encouraging sympathy with those 
who added to the numbers of the people without the precedent 
ceremonies enjoined by the Church. Some sayings of his, 
justifying a convenient blindness to the marriage service if 
only the gaps made in British ranks by French bullets were 
filled up, are too broad for reproduction in print ; but not long 
ago they were much chuckled over when related by choice 
story-tellers. 

Being called upon on one occasion to arbitrate between a 
quarrelsome husband and wife, he ordered that they should be 
locked up together until they could agree. The discipline 
proved efficacious, for, after a show of obstinacy, the refracftory 
couple came to terms, and announced their contrition by 
knocking on the wall of their cell, as had been arranged. At 
another time a lady, having a dispute with her servant, was 
summoned to appear before the justice. She refused to go 
before "Old Niddlety Nod" (a nickname given to Justice 
Wilkinson owing to a peculiar shaking of the head, caused by 
slight paralysis or palsy), and had to be fetched by a constable. 
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" So you refused to come before ' Old Niddlety Nod,' did you ? 
You are here now, however, and * Old Niddlety Nod * orders 
you to pay the servant her wages and the court its costs." 

A little girl in the street was incited by some mischievous 
fellow to go up to a gentleman as he walked along and to say : 

They burnt his books, 
And scared his rooks, 
And set his stacks on fire — 

the well-known doggerel relating to the rioters' attack on 
Broom Hall. The child innocently went in front of the 
gentleman, and, bobbing a curtsey, lisped out the lines. 
" What, my dear ? " asked the Vicar, for it was none other. 
The child repeated it. " Yes, my dear," said he, " come along 
with me ! " and, leading her by the hand, he took her to the 
Church Gates and had her put into the stocks. 

Mr. Wilkinson is described as being, in his later days, a 
fine, venerable, and stately old man. He was accustomed to 
drive about in a large family carriage with a pair of horses.* 

* This equipage is reported, in one of our best local ghost stories, to 
have " revisited the glimpses of the moon." When Bent's Green Lodge, 
before it became the residence of Mr. Albert Smith, was a public-house, 
it was the scene of a tragedy, an account of which was written by Mrs. 
Hofland (formerly Barbara Wreaks). One day a carter stopped at the 
house to drink, leaving his horse awaiting him at the door. During his 
stay he insulted the landlady, and when he left, the landlord, in a passion, 
followed, overtook him, and as the cart reached the turning where the 
lane to Whiteley Wood diverges from the Ringinglowe Road, knocked 
him off the shaft on which he was sitting, when the wheel, passing over 
his head, killed him. The fatality was attributed to an accident, it being 
supposed the man had fallen off the shaft ; but remorse preyed on the 
landlord ; his health failed him ; and at last, having taken to the bed from 
which it was evident he would rise no more, he sent for the Curate of 
Ecclesall, the Rev. George Smith, in order to relieve his soul by con- 
fession. The day was Sunday, and as it happened that the Rev. James 
Wilkinson, Vicar and Justice of the Peace, was that day taking duty at 
Ecclesall Church, the two clergymen drove to Bent's Green together in 
the Vicar's coach, and there received the dying man's confession. And 
the story is that, occasionally, late at night, the old-fashioned chariot, 
with lamps lit, and the two clergymen seated inside, has been seen to 
come driving out of Bent's Green Lodge and over the scene of the murder. 
The late Mr. Blakelock Smith used to declare that, riding home after a 
long day at Eckington Sessions, he encountered the phantom equipage 
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Almost as well known as the Vicar himself, was Joshua Gre- 
gory, his clerk, who was accustomed to stand behind the car- 
riage like a footman. On the death of his master, Gregory 
went into the table-knife trade, his firm being Wostenholm 
and Gregory. 

Alderman William Smith* has preserved two stories of the 
old Vicar- Justice. On one occasion Mr. Wilkinson's brother, 
a sea captain, much given to garnishing his conversation with 
profane expletives, came to stay at Broom Hall, and the Vicar 
considered it necessary to warn him, on arriving, to be careful 
not to use language which, however appropriate to the quarter- 
deck, was not only unseemly in a clergyman's house, but de- 
moralising to the domestics. The captain agreed, but the 
unwonted restraint proved very irksome. He was fidgety, did 
not enjoy his food, and was altogether unhappy. One morn- 
ing he was seen pacing up and down the garden walks, gesti- 
culating vigorously, and talking to himself, and altogether so 
behaving as to raise, in the mind of the Vicar as he watched 
him, fears as to his sanity. But shortly he returned to the 
house, and gave this explanation of his restored cheerfulness : 
" I did as you wished," said he, " but I could bear the restraint 
no longer. I should have been ill if I had gone on in that 
way, so I have been in the garden and said a good damn to 
myself, and I'm all right now." 

The other story is this : The disputes of a large clan, 
named Tingle, from Grenoside or Ecclesfield, led to their 
appearance before the magistrates. The complainant and 
defendant and witnesses were all Tingles. At last the old 
Vicar's patience was exhausted by the narrative of the family 
bickerings. "Tingle, Tingle, Tingle," said he, impatiently. 
" I think my ears will never cease tingling." 

driving out of the gates ; and, determined to see his grandfather (the Rev. 
George Smith) if possible, he put spurs to his horse and galloped after. 
But before he could overtake it, the carriage was round the comer, and 
there it disappeared. The late Mr. Jonathan Barber, surgeon, told the 
writer that he, once passing Bent's Green Lodge at night, was astonished 
to see an old-fashioned chariot emerge in the same manner. And at that 
time Mr. Barber had not heard the story. 

• " CharaAeristics," &c.. Literary and Philosophical Society, 1889. 
P 
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There are many among us who remember how the late Mr. 
Albert Smith, by reason of his long experience as Magistrates* 
Clerk, sometimes almost usurped the funiflions of the Bench. 
Across the green table in the old justices* room at the Town 
Hall, aided by his snuff-box, he would come to the relief of 
perplexed magistrates. Taking stupid witnesses in hand, and 
addressing them in the broadest Sheffield vernacular, he dis- 
entangled the threads of their confused story and speedily got 
to the root of the matter. In this, there is little doubt, he 
was true to the traditions of Justice Wilkinson, who was ever 
ready to meet litigants on their own terms and in their own 
way, and whose intimate acquaintance with their habits, 
modes of thought and language, Mr. Albert Smith rivalled. 
Dr. Stuart Corbett, of Wortley, another clerical justice, who 
sometimes sat with Vicar Wilkinson in his last years, had not 
the like knowledge of the townsfolk, but he was one of the 
same school. A workman summoned his masters before the 
magistrates in the old Cutlers* Hall, his complaint being that 
they would find him neither single-hand work nor " a striker.** 
He contended that it was the custom for masters to find 
strikers. The defendants, on the other hand, denied this, and 
maintained it to be no part of their duty. Whereupon Dr. 
Corbett (afterwards an Archdeacon) exclaimed : " If the men 
don*t find strikers, and the masters don*t find strikers, then who 
the devil does find strikers ? ** • 

Not always were the magistrates privileged to have things 
their own way. The Rev. Charles Chadwick, headmaster of 

* There are other stories of judicial wisdom, but of later date. In one 
case a collier, sued for breach of contra^ by negledt of work, pleaded that 
his "benk," through accumulation of water not properly cleared out by 
the management, was unfit to work in. The County Court Judge decided 
in his favour, on the ground that the owners were bound to care for the 
lives and health of their workmen, and nothing was easier, he said, 
than to let out the water by making a hole in the bottom of the mine ! 
The late Mr. Charles Atkinson, whose numerous malapropisms belong to 
a period not dealt with in this book, solemnly rebuked a man, rescued 
from an attempt at suicide in Lead Mill Dam, by telling him he had had 
a very narrow escape from being " drownded"; and, he added, " If that 
had happened, in the state in which you then were, you would have found 
yourself in a very peculiar position indeed." 
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the Grammar School and Vicar of Tinsley, was riding down 
Church Street one day, just as the justices were leaving the 
hall after the usual weekly sitting. " Here's Mr. Chadwick," 
insolently said one, "riding a fine blood horse, while his 
Master was content with an ass." "Your worship forgets," 
was the prompt rejoinder of the rider, " that asses are scarce 
now." " How so ? " asked the magistrate. " The Government 
gets all it can to make just-asses (justices) of," retorted Mr. 
Chadwick ; and he rode on with the complacent convi(5lion 
that it was not his assailant who had scored. 

We get a glimpse of the old Cutlers' Hall in another 
aspecfl in 1795. Mr. Wilberforce, then M.P. for the county of 
York, had interested himself in steps taken to help the people 
to meet the sufferings caused by high prices. The leading 
citizens gathered together and agreed to sign a resolution 
pledging themselves to the greatest economy in the use of 
flour. Further, a relief committee arranged to sell it at so low 
a price that there were public rejoicings. These led to a 
curious scene, thus described by the Courant : 

" A number of women, with ribbons and cockades, entered 
the room at the Cutlers' Hall in which the gentlemen of the 
com committee had assembled. After thanking them, they 
marched in a body up to the head of the table, and told Dr. 
Browne, the chairman, that they had brought a chaise to the 
door, and begged leave to draw him through the principal 
streets of the town. The Do<5lor escaped by pleading that 
this would be inverting the order of things, and would be 
ungallant ; and as he would not allow himself to be importuned 
into it, the women at length retired." 

In the following month (August) there was another remark- 
able demonstration, of which we are fortunate in having a 
contemporary record. Seeing that, with flour at 5s. 6d. a 
stone, it was no time for half measures if the impoverished 
people were to have food, Mr. Hartop, a miller of Attercliffe, 
promptly sent his wagons into the town laden with flour, 
which was sold at 2s. yd. This was even lower than Dr. 
Browne's committee had charged, and, in their gratitude, the 
people harnessed themselves to a coach and dragged it to 
Attercliffe, for the purpose of bringing the benevolent miller 
to Sheffield, and drawing him in triumph through the streets. 
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Like Dr. Browne he declined the honour ; but the importunity 
of the populace induced him to permit his servants to go 
instead, and the coach proceeded '* amidst continual acclama- 
tions of joy" to the town. As the procession moved up 
Waingate, the church bells were set a-ringing. Opposite the 
Tontine a pause was made, and an oration in eulogy of Mr. 
Hartop was delivered by one Stanley. Then the coach, 
bedecked with ribbands and garlands of flowers, was drawn 
through the principal streets, amid the discharge of cannon, 
the lighting of bonfires, and the cheers of enthusiastic crowds, 
who "bestowed thousands and millions of blessings on the 
name of Hartop.** After which, the record says, the people, 
" like good and peaceful citizens, quietly retired to their 
respecflive homes to eat the cheap loaves which this worthy 
man had furnished them.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Old Church, Churchyard, and Town Hall. 

HE reigns of the Georges were bad times for the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the country, and our Parish 
Church was, like many others, shamefully treated by those 
who ought to have kept it in seemly repair. Without enter- 
ing into architeiflural details, it is enough to remark that 
though the chancel, through being the freehold of the Duke 
of Norfolk, had suffered less than the nave, and had, indeed, 
been cared for at various periods in the eighteenth century, 
the aspedl of the whole place was, up to the year 1805, de- 
pressing and disgraceful. An " unsightly *' charnel-house and 
a strucflure where the town fire-engine was kept, on the north 
side of the chancel, had been removed in 1777, a vestry being 
substituted, with Church Burgesses' room above it. But the 
chancel was still thought a not unseemly place in which to 
hang leather fire-buckets, in continuation of the thirty given, 
among other benefacflions, by Robert Rollinson, the maker or 
enlarger of Barker Pool. And the Shrewsbury Chapel, with 
its invaluable monuments, was covered with dust and littered 
with lumber. The nave, from which any view of the chancel 
was shut out by the bricking-up of the tower arches, was in a 
dismal state. Mr. Samuel Roberts's Autobiography gives a 
graphic description of the eife<fl of the interior on his youthful 
mind: 

" It was one of the most gloomy irregularly-pewed places 
in the kingdom. It seemed as if, after the work of pewing had 
begun, every person who chose had formed a pew for himself, 
in his own way, to his own size, height, and shape.* There 

* It seems never to have occurred to anyone to question the seemli- 
ness of regarding pews in churches as private property, and trafficking in 
them. In 1709 Benjamin Thompson, cutler, sold, for an annual payment 
of one shilling, to William Ratcliffe for ever, subjed to reservations in 
favour of Thompson during his life, "all his title, interest, property, 
claim, and demand in and unto one seat or sitting place in Sheffield 
Church, in that loft under the singing loft of the north side of the said 
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were several galleries, but all formed, as it seemed, in the same 
way as the pews — some of them on pillars and some hung in 
chains. The lord's closet was a gloomy strucflure.f High 
under the lofty centre arch, spanned from side to side the 
massive rood loft, behind which, filling up the apex of the arch, 
were the King's arms, painted most gloriously, and magni- 
ficently large. Under the clock, in a large glass case, yet 
scarcely perceptible in the gloom, was the pendulum, blazoned 
with an enormous staring gilt sun, solemnly and mysteriously 
moving from side to side with a loud, head-piercing tick-a-tack 
at every vibration. . . . Glad indeed was I when the 
service was over ; when pattens began to clatter, and Johnny 
Lee, I the clerk, was called to on all sides for a light to the 
lanterns." 

The legal document under which the nave was rebuilt and 
reopened in 1805 gives a description of the interior of the 
church fully justifying the impressions of Mr. Samuel Roberts's 
boyhood. The Church has " become ruinous and in decay in 
the walls, arches, pews, roofs ; and other parts of the fabric all 
need immediate reparation and amendment ; and the same 
church has in many respe(5ls become not only clumsy and in- 
elegant in its appearance, but darkened and incommodious by 
reason of the situation, condition, and disproportion of, and want 

church, adjoining to the west window." In 1724 the Archbishop of York 
granted to William Skelton and Robert Sorsby a faculty to ered^ a loft, 
seat, or stall ; and in 1791 Thomas Harrison, " saw master," paid /48 to 
the assignees of Joseph Matthewman for two pews, one on the ground 
floor, near the churchwardens' seat, and the other in the south gallery. 
The money for building St. James's Church, in 1788, was raised by /50 
shares, each entitling the holder "to a pew in the church as a freehold 
inheritance." 

f "The Lord's closet," that is, the Duke of Norfolk's pew, was kept 
jealously locked, eight persons who had the privilege of entry having 
keys. " The Duke's nether closet " was occupied by the churchwardens 
during their term of office. The gallery "hung in chains" was Mr. 
Jessop's loft, the seat of the patron of the living. It was in the north 
gallery, over the stair head ; and as the then patron, Vicar Wilkinson, 
could not himself use it, boys, who irreverently called it the " coal cart " 
or " coal barge," climbed into it, and greatly enjoyed a place where they 
could behave as they liked, and see without being seen. 

{ William Ellis, son of William Ellis, Master Cutler in 1684, who 
died nth September, 1743, aged 63, and was buried in the church porch, 
was parish clerk for forty years. John Lee, baptised in 1719, died 2nd 
February, 1788, after being parish clerk for many years. 
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of symmetry and proportion in several of the pillars, arches, 
windows, and other parts thereof." The " seats, stalls, and 
pews in the body, and the lofts and other parts ** are spoken of 
as " moulderous, rotten, and decayed, and moreover extremely 
irregular and incommodious, and greatly unsuitable to the 
rank, style, and condition in life of the present owners and 
occupiers thereof,** while "the flooring and pavement are 
broken, interrupted, ruinous, and in decay, and require total 
and entire renovation.** 

The Church, prior to this, had undergone such ill-treatment 
that it would have seemed impossible, even for restorers of the 
Churchwarden age, to infli(5l on it further indignities. Yet 
these, with the aid of their architecfl, Mr. Charles Watson, of 
Wakefield, they fatuously perpetrated. Mr. Hunter makes 
the true archaeologist's moan over the ruthless destru(5lion of 
monuments, inscriptions, and brasses ; while a chronicler of 
far different, and indeed, vandalic type,4t gloats over the re- 
moval of the old gargoyles, quaintly adorning the exterior — "a 
profusion of fantastic heads, rude forms, and ugly faces, which 
served as water spouts, from which they obtained the vulgar 
appellation of * water spewers.* They grinned horribly on 
those who gazed on them, but, in the absence of better con- 
trivances, they were serviceable.** With these specimens of 
the fifteenth century workmanship went much else — pillars, 
arches, windows, carvings — ^for which the new nave, widened 
to the extent of the transepts, and so destroying the cruciform 
shape of the church, was, archaeologically and architecturally, 
a poor exchange. The place was again defaced by galleries at 
the west end of the aisles and in the north transept. The organ, 
placed on the loft where, before the Reformation, the rood had 
been, blocked up the western tower arch.f And, as if this did 
not sufficiently sever the two arms of the church, the brick- 
work with which the eastern tower arch had been filled up 

• History of Sheffield in Diredlory of 1833, p. 68. 

•f John Wickersley, of Broom Hall, left directions in his will (1528) 
for " the loft in the Roode Chapell, wher th' organne now standes to be 
new buylded"; and he desired that he might "be beried in the Roode 
Chapell, as nye unto the ymage of the same Roode (removed in 1570) as 
conveniently maye be." Glassby's "Old Churchyards," p. 10. 
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that service might be held in the chancel during the rebuilding 
of the nave, was allowed to remain. It kept its place until 
1842, when, and in 1857, various makeshift modifications were 
made. Not until the great restoration of 1880 was everything 
intervening between the chancel and the nave cleared away. 
It is in the chancel alone that, inside or outside, can be found 
any survivals of that perpendicular fifteenth century church 
which replaced the original Norman strucflure. There is no 
particular need to regret the removal (in 1867, when the new 
clock was put up and placed within the tower,) of the quaint 
cupelow, which, standing over the south transept, bore the sun- 
dial and sheltered the clock.* But, although incongruous and 
inartistic, it had a charaifler of its own, and many old Shef- 
fielders felt a pang at the necessity for parting with a long 
familiar friend. 

The Old Church has in its time witnessed some curious 
scenes. The Rev. Francis Jessop, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford (younger brother of the last William Jessop, 
of -Broom Hall, who married Lord Darcy's daughter), was 
Recflor of Treeton. He had himself sometimes occupied the 
pulpit of the Sheffield Church, for he published a sermon 
preached there in 1709-10. Once, when sitting in Mr. Jessop's 
loft (that curious box above the gallery already described) 
listening to a discourse by Vicar Drake, he rose, levelled a 
loaded pistol at the preacher, and called out, " Duck or Drake, 
have at thee, mallard." The terrified Vicar stooped down in 
the pulpit in great trepidation, and remained hidden until his 
reverend brother had been disarmed. Mr. Jessop, after 
playing many other mad pranks, and obtaining for himself a 
reputation at Treeton expressed in the lines, "A fighting 
priest, the bully of the gown. . . Who thumps the cushion 
and his people too," was adjudged a lunatic, and ** closed an 
unhappy life** in 1728. 

Another adventure, in which the father of this unhappy 
Re(5lor of Treeton, Mr. Francis Jessop, F.R.S., of Broom 
Hall, played a prominent part, may be related. The story, as 

* In cutting the hole for the clock face, a stone bearing the chevron 
moulding, evidently a fragment of the old Norman Church, was found. 
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told by Sir John Reresby, of Thrybergh (whose grandfather 
had boxed the ears of Sir William Wentworth, father of the 
great Earl of Strafford, on the same bench), is that he, Mr. 
Jessop, and otlier justices were assembled, July i8, 1682, at 
Rotherham Sessions, when a dispute arose through Mr. Jessop 
objecfling to measures for a more rigorous persecution of 
Nonconformists : 

" The laws having been put more vigorously into execution 
against Nonconformists of late than heretofore, Mr. Jessop (a 
known favourer of dissenters) made some scruple to join us in 
that proceeding. After a long debate in a private room to 
satisfy his doubts on that point, he cast some reHetflions on the 
proceedings of the justices in their former sessions as well as 
on those there present, declaring that all their proceedings and 
warrants were illegal ; to which I replied that it was something 
saucy to arraign so many gentlemen of quality concerned in 
the commission of the peace for his single opinion. He 
(Jessop) stood up and retorted with great insolency * You are 
very impudent.* At which words I (Reresby) took up a 
leaden standish (he sitting behind a table and at some distance 
from me) and threw it at his face, where the edge lighting 
upon his cheek, cut it through. We afterwards drew our 
swords, and I went into the middle of the chamber, but the 
company prevented his following of me, and afterwaMs recon- 
ciled us. I was sorry for this accident, it happening at a 
sessions of the peace, but the provocation could not be passed 
over.*** 

According to Oliver Heywood,t Sir John Reresby was 
only prevented from attacking Mr. Jessop with his rapier by 
the intervention of the latter's son, "a stripling of fifteen or 
sixteen,** who "grasps about Sir Johns midle (being a little 
man) holds him, gets hold of his rapier, thrusts it to the wall, 
&c., so the babble was stopt.** Sir John Reresby attributed it 
to Mr. Jessop's " industry ** that he received no invitation to 
the next Cutlers* Feast, and Heywood records that Mr. 
Jessop*s protest " tended to the moderating of justices towards 
dissenters, so that when Mr. Bloom was prosecuted on the 
Five Mile Acfl, Mr. Benton for conventicles, and Mr. Wads- 
worth for absence from church, they * came off well.' *' 

Mention has been made of the pendulum of the church 
clock, and its exposure to public view. A singer in the choir 

* Reresby's Memoirs, edition 1875, p. 256. f Diaries, vol. II., p. 293. 
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once very cleverly availed herself of this, as a means of escape 
from an awkward predicament. Having fallen asleep during 
the service, she awoke to find everybody gone, and the church 
locked up and deserted. All attempts to attra(5l attention from 
outside proving unavailing, she arrested the swing of the 
pendulum, and so stopped the clock. The clerk, discovering 
this, went to search for the cause, and the girl, who afterwards 
became Mrs. William Cutler Nadin, was liberated. 

We get an interesting note of the manner in which 
churches were sometimes used as places of assignation, in an 
indenture dated 171 2. By this the interest of ;^i8o, settled for 
life on a Mrs. Young, by her first husband, and invested 
in property held by her nephew, is to be paid to her in sums of 
£\ los., at the south porch of the church in Sheffield upon 
every 29th December and 29th June, betwixt two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon, during her life. 

It seems just possible, from the accounts of the Church 
Burgesses, that in the sixteenth century there was not a peal 
of bells, but only a "great bell" and a San(5lus bell. The 
earliest peal of which we have any record dates from 1686. 
To this the Cutlers' Company contributed another bell which, 
not being satisfacflory, had to be re-cast. The Church Bur- 
gesses increased the number by three in 1695 ; and these 
continued in use until 1745, when a new peal of eight was put 
up, the Cutlers' Company again contributing one bell, which 
recorded both itself and its predecessor by the inscription : 
" Donum Societatis Cutlariorum. Anno Domini 1688. John 
Spooner, Master Cutler, 1745." This peal was in turn re- 
placed by ten bells, in 1799, but there were complaints that 
the weight of the tenor bell had been reduced, and it is evident 
that there were changes, or additional bells, in 1804, for in that 
year the Town Trustees contributed ;f 100 "towards purchasing 
the new bells," besides paying the ringers a donation of five 
guineas " on opening the new bells," on the 24th November. 
Since that time there have been twelve bells. There had been 
trouble with the ringers in 1801, when they seem to have 
" struck." • But Benjamin Tibbs got together a new company, 

* A list of the names of the ringers at this period is given in Mr. J. D. 
Leader's "Records of the Burgery" (p. 407). In 1822 only two of the 
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the bargain with them being cemented with ale at Sam 

Peech*s. That they were not all fresh hands, however, is 

shown by the following : 

" May 2, 1809, died, a few days ago, Mr. Richard Owen, 
much lamented, particularly by the Society of Change Ringers, 
to whom he had belonged nearly sixty years. They will al- 
ways bear in mind how cheerfully he led off the first peal that 
was ever rung of ten new bells, on the 29th April, 1799. He 
was interred at St. Peter's Church, on the 29th April, 1809, 
being exadlly ten years after the bells were first rung.** 

How it came to pass that while providing and maintaining 
the bells was the duty of the Capital Burgesses, on the Town 
Trustees was cast the cost of ringing them, is one of the mys- 
teries handed down to us from the time when the Commis- 
sioners of Edward VI. appropriated to the Church the lion's 
share of the town's property, leaving to the Burgery only such 
pickings as were saved then, and under Queen Mary's charter. 
The amounts paid through all the centuries for bell-ringing 
would, if capitalised, make a very considerable increase to the 
town's estate, but it is evident that our ancestors rejoiced in 
strident peals from the church belfry more than their degene- 
rate descendants, one of whom (the late Mr. Bernard Wake) 
expressed the pious wish that the '* rascal ringers," those foes 
of repose, " for the good of the land, had round their necks 
what they pull with their hand." Slowly, but surely, the use 
of the bells has been decreased, and nobody now ever thinks 
of decorating the ringers with cockades on occasions of fes- 
tivity. By 1749, when the ringers were paid £5. 5s. for "Sun- 
days, rejoicing days, and the usual occasions," the Town 
Trustees were tiring of the perpetual extras. In 1801, the 
special occasions, or King's days, beyond Sundays, were speci- 
fically defined. The men were to put in " five minutes on the 
Sundays before service in settling the bells, and about ten 
minutes in chiming."* In the reign of George III., the King's 

old set remained — John Heald and William Heald. The present (1900) 
ringers, thirteen in number, are T. Hattersley, H. C. Hattersley, William 
Lomas, W. Burgar, Arthur Brierley, J. Holman, T. Silvester, H. Bower, 
S. Seed, J. Rew, E. Woodward, J. Mulagan, G. Mulagan. 

* ' ' Settling ' ' or setting the bells means getting them all adjusted, mouth 
upwards, preparatory to ringing. "Chiming" is a gentle pull, without 
swinging. There is no chiming now, except one bell daily, for prayers. 
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days were: Jan. i8th, Queen's birthday; Jan. 30th, King 
Charles's martyrdom ; May 29th, King Charles II.*s restora- 
tion ; June 4th, King's birthday ; Aug. 12th, Prince of Wales's 
birthday; Sept. 22nd, King George III. crowned ; 0<5l. 26th, 
King's proclamation ; Nov. 5th, Gunpowder Plot. This list 
was, when George IV. came to the throne, considerably cur- 
tailed, and at the end of his reign the ringings on the anniver- 
sary of the execution of Charles I. and of the restoration were 
discontinued. During Queen Victoria's reign the bells were 
nmg on Christmas Eve, New Year's Eve, and New Year's 
Day, in addition to three " Queen's days," — May 24th, June 
20th, and June 28th. Until the time of Vicar Sutton, when he 
stopped the ringing during the illness of his wife, a single bell 
was rung at six in the morning, at noon, and a curfew bell at 
eight in the evening, with an additional bell at seven o'clock 
on the mornings of Sundays and Saints' Days. 

The five guineas salary paid to the ringers in 1749 had 
been increased to twenty guineas in 1805, with fees for special 
occasions. In 1830 the Town Trustees talked about discon- 
tinuing their payment for the Sunday ringings, but nothing 
came of it. On the contrary, they increased the payment to 
thirty guineas, and since 1893 ^^ ^^ ^^^ £s^i ^^^^ extras for 
Queen's days. 

There was one immemorial custom, now fallen into disuse, 
around which there hover certain legends whose origin has 
never been explained. This was the pracflice of ringing on 
Tuesday evenings during the winter months, from the Tuesday 
after Doncaster Races to Shrove Tuesday. One story is that 
a belated wanderer, lost on the moors above Ringinglowe, 
recovered his bearings by hearing the sound of the Sheffield 
bells wafted to him on the still night air ; and that to show his 
gratitude he left a legacy to pay for the perpetual ringing on 
Tuesday evenings. No foundation can be found for this pretty 
romance, and neither the Town Trustees nor the ringers ever 
heard of that legacy. Another theory associates the Tuesday 
evening peal with the old market day ; and, again, a more 
prosaic explanation is that Tuesday was the ringers' chosen 
pracflice night. We have to fall back upon the knowledge that 
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the ringing in the winter months was an ancient custom, and 
to be content without elucidating how the custom arose. 

The chimes were always regarded with affecflion by old 
inhabitants. Whether there were any before 1773 we do not 
know, but in that year a set were put in " by Mr. Whitehurst, 
of Derby.** These, however, cannot have been satisfacflory ; 
for there was another set in 1784, which are probably what 
remained until 1867, when, with a new clock, came new 
chimes, altered, two years later, ** to play the air only and not 
in harmony.** The change cannot be said to have been a 
success : at, least it was greatly regretted by those who 
remembered the old chimes.* 

The crockets on the church spire have, on several occa- 
sions, inspired men more ambitious than wise, to try to climb 
to the dizzy height of the weathercock. A freak of this kind 
has even been attributed to Mr. William Battie, familiarly 
known as '< Billy Battie.** Mr. Battie had begun life as a 
cooper, and ended it a successful ivory merchant. He lived in 
Townhead Street, and was an acflive member of the Town 
Trust from 1822 to his death in 1848. His achievement was 
not so heroic as it was afterwards magnified to be by Dame 
Rumour. When a portion of the steeple had been taken down 
and rebuilt, he ascended by the still unremoved ladders to the 
base prepared for the weathercock. There he stood, with 
nothing to hold by, and played the National Anthem on his 
French horn. Gales* Sheffield Register y of July 18, 1789, records 
that a slater, in a state of intoxication, ascended the ladders by 
which the weathercock had been removed for repairs, " to the 
terror of the spe(5\ators, who every moment expected he would 
be dashed to atoms. When he was within a few yards of the 
top, their fears were heightened by his hat blowing off; he, 

* No complete list of the tunes is to be found. Many attempts were 
made to compile one, but the following only could be authenticated : 
Sunday, 104th Psalm; Monday, "Blue Bells of Scotland"; Wednesday, 
" See the Conquering Hero Comes"; Saturday, "Happy Clown," from 
Alan Ramsay's "Gentle Shepherd" — a tune that was popularly known 
as "Tang Ends." The present airs are: Sunday, Easter Hymn; 
Monday, "Home, Sweet Home"; Tuesday, "Blue Bells of Scotland"; 
Wednesday, "The Heavens are Telling"; Thursday, "Life let us 
Cherish"; Friday, 104th Psalm; Saturday, " Caller Herrin'." 
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however, reached the summit, and came down remarkably 
swift and perfe(5My safe, to the relief of those who witnessed 
the foolhardy attempt." 

In the foregoing cases the ascent was made by ladders, but 
there are on record two ascents by the projedling crockets 
only. The first of these was made by a table-blade forger, 
named Thomas South, employed by Messrs. Broomhead Ward 
and Thomas Asline Ward, in Howard Street. Inspired by a 
public-house discussion and, needless to say, bet, he undertook 
to climb to the vane, and forthwith started off and did it. He 
afterwards said that there was no great difficulty in getting to 
the top, but having reached it, a realisation of the peril com- 
pletely sobered him. He turned the weathercock round, and 
then carefully descended. When, after his giddy elevation, he 
found himself safe on the ground again, he ran off home, 
without speaking to anyone, completely unstrung. The other 
instance occurred during the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Sheffield, August i6, 1875. An account of it will be found in 
the local newspapers of the period. 

Up to 1787, the Vicarage stood in solitary dignity in its 
croft, which originally included the large triangle whose base 
was the western side of the churchyard (the whole length of 
what is now St. James's Row), and whose sides were Church 
Lane and Campo Lane, with the apex at the Town Head. 
But by that year this considerable piece of land, in the middle 
of a growing town, had become too valuable to be longer kept 
open. St. James's Street was made — either accidentally or by 
design the exa(5l proportion, from footpath to footpath, of a 
mile — and the land was let on building leases. Houses were 
put up, inhabited chiefly by surgeons and attorneys, the 
pioneers of more varied occupants. St. James's Church was 
built ; and the Girls' Charity School was ere(5\ed, north of the 
Vicarage, on the west side of the Churchyard. But the neigh- 
bourhood was so quiet that St. James's Street was used as the 
drill and parade ground of the Militia. These changes were 
the beginning of the end of the old Vicarage. It struggled in 
mute resistance against its doom, shorn of its old glories, and in 
the state in which old inhabitants remember it, until 1854, when 
it was taken down, and Vicar Sale removed to Broomhall Park, 
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No one has taken the trouble to leave us any particulars of 
the history of it, or of its predecessors. It was an inartistic 
stru(5lure, standing, after the curtailment just described, within 
high walls which formed the comer of St. James*s Row and 
St. James's Street, the entrance being from the latter, through 
double doors, leading into a yard. The centre of the house, 
low, with no upper storey, was the older part, its strucflure of 
lath, beams, plaster, and rubble indicating considerable anti- 
quity. The higher wings flanking this, on either side, were of 
more recent date. The windows were round-headed, but the 
building had no archite(5lural pretensions ; with its yellow- 
washed walls it had not even the redeeming quality of picflur- 
esqueness. One relic of it alone remains. The large stone 
step of the St. James's Street entrance to Messrs. W. H. and 
J. A. Eadon's Auiflion Room, which stands on its site, was the 
mantel-shelf of the chief room in the oldest part. When the 
present buildings were put up, a house adjoining the au(5lion 
room was reserved for the transaiflion of vicarial business, and 
as a residence for the curates. 

It is beyond question that the Old Churchyard represents 
the place of burial ever since Sheffield has existed. During 
the extensive restorations of the church at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, it was found that the east end stood upon 
a bed of human bones, so vast that they formed praiflically its 
foundation. A similar discovery was made at Ilkley some 
years ago. There the bones evidently were not the fortuitous 
result of wholesale and unceremonious burial, but were so 
manifestly arranged and consolidated as to indicate the deli- 
berate intention of using them for a dry foundation. Roman 
coins of the time of Antoninus (a.d. i 38-161) were amongst 
them. No such indication of the date of the bone deposit 
at Sheffield was obtained ; but we are justified in saying, 
generally, that they proved the great antiquity of the church- 
yard as a place of interment. 

In later, but still remote times, before it was surrounded by 
walls or railings, our churchyard was used as a common 
thoroughfare, pathways crossing it diagonally from the four 
corners.* The retaining wall, along Campo Lane on the 

*The Burgery accounts contain Irequent payments for "paviours" 
and " causeys/' in the churchyard. 
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north, must have been there from very early days, and there 
has been fencing beside Church Street, on the south, during 
all the time of which there is any record. East Parade and 
St. James's Row are comparatively modem. Thus the church- 
yard, within the memory of men not long passed away, ran, 
on the east, up to buildings or garden walls, while on the west 
it abutted on the Vicarage Croft, or afterwards on the houses 
ere<fled thereon, in Virgins' (now St. James's) Row. At this 
period there were gates, or stiles at the four angles. The 
north-west corner was approached from Hicks-Stile- Field 
(Paradise Square) and Campo Lane by steps, probably with a 
post at the top narrowing the entrance. This stile "helped 
the passenger over a deep descent from the then open church- 
yard into a field below,"* and Wills distindlly says it was 
made of wood. But instead of telling us, like a sensible 
chronicler, what it was like, he leaves this, in his wrestlings 
with rhyme, to our imagination : 

You may form to your fancy a stile which once stood 
Near the little Grape Tavern, and made up of wood ; 
On the side of a field then belonging to Hicks, 
Where children, at that time, have oft gathered sticks. 
'Twas call'd Hicks' stile-field, and there com has oft grown. 
Hut Paradise Row, since the stile was took down. 

An entry in the Burgery accounts, dated 1700, speaks de- 
finitely of "six pairs of yates belonging to the Church Yarde," 
and in 1729 there is mention of a lamp placed "at the north 
gate." The chief gates, at the top of High Street, are some- 
times distinguished as " the broad yates," and one ancient re- 
ference to these has especial interest because it shows, what 
cannot be discovered from any other source, that in the middle 
of the seventeenth century funerals must have entered the 
churchyard through a lych-gate, with a watching room over it. 
The date is 1659, and the entry is " Paid for timber, workman- 
shipp, slate latts, nayles, and other things about the Church 

• Holland's "Sheffield Illustrated," p. 27. See also his paper on "Our 
Old Churchyard," 1869. " To Richard Clayton for wood and makeing a 
newe style at the church yard, 12s." (1658). " Received of Widdowe Hill 
for a Steele formerly used to the church yard, 2s." (1662). "To John 
Crook for making a new gate for the church yard against Rich. Greaves 
Shop ' ' (1690-91) . Leader's ' ' Records of the Burgery, ' ' pp. 167, 178, 249, &c. 
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Yates, and the house over the same, £S 7s. lod." When this 
" house ** was demolished we do not know, but in the very 
next year, 1660, there was another considerable payment, 
£^. IIS. lod., "For setting up the Old Church Yates, and for 
workmanshipp, wood or other materialls about the same, and 
the newe Church Yates.'* Fairbank's plan of 1771, and an old 
engraving of the Parish Churchyard, made by Thomas Harris, 
in 1793, concur in showing gates in the middle of the south 
(Church Lane) side, immediately opposite the Cutlers* Hall, 
with a path from them dire<5\ to the church door. It was 
probably as an acknowledgment for the use of this, when the 
Cutlers* Company went to church to hear the annual sermon, 
that, in 1725, they spent 6s. : " Treating Vicar Dossie for 
liberty of the door and walk in the Church Yard.** We thus 
account for five gates or stiles, four at the corners and one in 
the middle of the south side. The sixth was probably an en- 
trance from the Vicarage — where the St. James's Street gates 
are now. 

Although the Town Trustees were constantly spending 
money in repairing the gates, providing them with locks and 
keys, and bolts and springs, and putting up stoops and rails in 
front of them, there was not only constant foot-traffic through 
the yard, but the boys of the town used it as a playground. 
Those of the Charity School assumed airs of proprietorship, 
but this exclusive use was challenged by the Grammar School 
boys, as well as by their sworn foes — the lads from Mr. Cow- 
ley*s Academy in Figtree Lane (afterwards used as the Jews* 
Synagogue). Between the rival hosts from these academies 
there was incessant strife, the dividing territory of Campo 
Lane frequently resounding with their war cries. One favour- 
ite churchyard diversion of the lads consisted in vaulting over 
the tombstones, and especially over "t'alli,** that solid and 
silent monument to some mysterious unknown. Commonly 
supposed to be of alabaster (hence its name "t*alli*'),it is really 
of Derbyshire marble. It stands near the vestry door, polished 
through contact with the garments and hands of the many 
generations that have used it as a seat or a plaything. One 
" Old 'Siah Carr ** established something approaching to a 
prescriptive right to rest there, as he sat devoutly listening to 

Q 
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the chimes. Another plain tomb, close to the vestry door, 
claimed to mark the burial place of the Hawleys (Hawley 
Croft, a descendant of whom was Abraham Hawley, a well- 
known metal dealer in Fargate). The inscription has long 
been obliterated by the wear of grey-headed gossips, who so 
persistently sunned themselves on it as to originate a hoary 
pleasantry. It was currently said to be never cold. 

The popular imagination has built up many legends as to 
" t'alli " tomb. The chief favourite of these runs thus : To an 
old inn in High Street, which stood at the end of Mulberry 
Street, where " the Stone House" afterwards arose, there came 
one night an unknown traveller. The bedroom allotted to him 
had, besides the communication with the landing, an unused 
door which had formerly opened upon the yard behind, but at 
a considerable elevation above it. The traveller arose during 
the night and sought to leave his room, but got to the wrong 
door, forced it open, stepped out, and falling to the ground was 
killed. All attempts to ascertain his name, or to communicate 
with his friends, failed ; but he had a considerable sum of 
money in his possession ; so a handsome tombstone — " t*alli " 
— was ered\ed over his nameless grave. The top marble slab 
has been broken ; and this, in turn, has given rise to the legend 
that it was done in an attempt to rifle the tomb of the treasures 
popularly believed to have been buried with the unknown 
stranger. 

In 1830 new wrought-iron gates were erecfled, and the walls 
and fences of the churchyard put in good repair by public 
subscription. The opportunity was taken to stop the abuse of 
the space as a playground ; but the churchwardens were at 
pains to fortify themselves against the unpopularity of this 
step by publishing a strong opinion by the Archbishop of 
York in its favour. Mr. Samuel Roberts to some extent 
compensated the Charity School lads by relegating them to 
that elevated wooden gallery, high up above York Street, 
where they may still be heard at their games any day. 

The utilisation of the burial ground for sports was, of 
course, only a survival of the old middle-age, and especially 
pre- Reformation, custom of regarding churchyards, nay even 
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the naves of churches, as fit places in which to carry on the 
affairs of the community. There can be little doubt that the 
feasts and fairs of byegone days were held in our churchyard. 
We have already seen how, at the Cutlers* Feast of 1771, 
booths for the sale of merchandise were ere(5led there, as well 
as in the neighbouring streets. 

These further notes may be permitted as helping us to 
recall the old times. In 1 570-1 the Capital, or Church 
Burgesses paid iiijd. ''for pullinge downe the crosse in the 
churchyard," at the time when the rood-cross in the church 
and other emblems of Popery were destroyed. In 1610 
Arthur Courtnall was fined is. for "stubbing up an ash in ye 
churchyard"; and in 1767 lime trees were bought and planted. 
In 1695 the Town Trustees allowed 20s. " towards inlarging of 
the Church Lane well," and in 1697 they paid £1 los. 
" towards making the new well at the church-gates." Charges 
for repairing this well are entered in 1701 and 171 2, but after 
that the references cease. It is said that a vigorous stream of 
water flows underground beneath the churchyard, near the St. 
James's Street gates. 

Hard by the main entrance were the stocks, reputed, on 
what evidence is not clear, to have been brought here from 
the Market Place. All that we know authentically is that 
there was a removal of the stocks in 1591, and again in 1663 ; 
but unfortunately the records do not tell us whence or whither. 
As to the pillory — a sort of upright stocks, in which, not the 
feet, but the head and hands of the culprit were fastened — 
one made in 1552 was supplanted by another in 1635 ; but 
the belief that the pillory was also at the Church Gates is 
probably founded on nothing more substantial than the notion 
that where the stocks were, there the pillory would be. The 
cuck, or cucking, stool was at the same time (1591) repaired ; 
but as the last mention of this instrument for punishing 
scolding women is in 1747, when it had to be fished out of the 
river, we may assume that it fell into disuse long before the 
stocks. The last authentic note of incarceration in the Church 
Gates' stocks is in 1790, when " nine men were put in for 
tippling in a public-house during Divine Service." At the 
same time two boys were " made to do penance in the church 
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for playing at trip during Di\'ine Service, by standing in the 
midst of the church, vrith their trip-sticks ere<5l." The " knock- 
nobbier," whose duty it was to look after offenders of this kind, 
and to prevent people from going to sleep, was a recognised 
official, much dreaded by the young, for he never hesitated to 
''nobble" with vigour. In many places, as Hope (1699), he 
was called the dog-whipper, one of his duties being to keep 
stray dogs out of the church, or, if they got in, to whip them 
out. When the first Hospital Sunday colle<5Uons were made 
here for the Infirmary (1798), the only dedudlion was three 
shillings — "paid the dog-whippers at each church (Parish 
Church, St. Paul's, and St. James's), one shilUng." The office 
of "peace-keeper" — which was the polite name for knock- 
nobbier or dog-whipper — at the Parish Church, was, early in 
this century, filled by " Owd Bashford." His secular calling 
was the caning of bo3rs (impressively producing a new cane for 
the week's work every Monday morning) at a school which, 
with his wife Nanny, he kept near Queen Street Chapel. One 
of his ecclesiastical duties was to accompany the "church 
mesters," on their visits, during service, to the neighbouring 
public -houses, to see that no gambling or drimkenness was 
going on. The churchwardens carried white wands of office, 
and if any unlucky person was caught the worse for liquor, or 
committing the heinous offence of playing chuck-farthing or 
shufHe-board, he was hauled off to the stocks, and there left 
exposed to the jeers and insults of the passers-by. The stocks, 
removed from the church-gates to the Pot (Paradise) Square, 
were used there as late as about 1828. Having served their 
day and generation, they were last heard of as lumber, in a 
broker's yard. There were other stocks, at Attercliffe, and 
Ecclesall Chapel, and in Coal Pit Lane near the site of the 
old Sugar House. The stone posts of the last named were 
still to be seen in front of the ruined Chequers Inn as late 
as 1885. 

The remnants of others long remained opposite the Bridge- 
houses' end of the Iron Bridge. An old Westbar resident, 
Mr. Oakes, who died in 1874, ^^ ^^^ ^E^ ^^ ^^> remembered 
making personal acquaintance with these. Sam Hall, the 
Constable, catching him playing pitch-and-toss one Sunday, 
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incontinently clapped him in the stocks for an hour, to the no 
small indignation of the young culprit's mother, who " called " 
the constable with a vigour that might have landed her in the 
cucking-stool a few generations earlier. Another of Mr. 
Oakes's recollecflions was seeing a malefaiflor flogged by the 
Beadle (Bill Jones) as he was dragged in a cart from True- 
love's Gutter to the Town Hall. Whatever became of the 
Sheffield pillory, there was one at Rotherham within Mr. 
Oakes*s memory, for he was eye-witness to the pelting of a 
man there with rotten eggs. The name of Bill Jones recalls 
a further instance of the barbarity of the old methods of deal- 
ing with offenders. It was the duty of this man to take 
prisoners, whose cases had been before the magistrates, to 
Wakefield House of Correcfiion. They had to go on foot, and 
they marched, alike those who had been summarily convicfled 
and those who, being committed for trial at the sessions or 
assizes, might be innocent, fastened together by a long chain, 
in slave-gang fashion. As being put " under t'clock " meant 
being run into the Town Hall, so " Til send thee up Pyebank," 
was, locally, a threat of commitment to Wakefield. " Bill 
Jones will soon have thee, without thou mindest," was another 
popular form of warning ill -doers. 

When the stocks, and possibly the pillory, were at the 
Church Gates, they were in convenient proximity not only to 
the church, for the punishment of flouters of its services, 
but also to the Town Hall. Until its removal in 1808, this 
stood at the Church Gates. It was an oblong building, square 
to the points of the compass. Its north-east corner was 
separated by only a narrow space from the south-west corner 
of Mr. Heaton's shop (now Pawson and Brailsford's). Across 
this space, represented now by the opening to East Parade, 
the church gates were placed diagonally. The long east side 
of the Town Hall faced High Street ; the south-east corner 
and the short south side proje(5led considerably into Church 
Lane ; while the west and north sides were entirely in the 
Churchyard. A line drawn from the north pillar of the present 
church gates towards Cole*s corner, and ending about halfway 
across Church Street, would represent approximately the 
eastern front of the Old Town Hall. 
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Copious details of the ere<5lion of this building in 1700 are 
to be found in the Town Trustees* accounts,* and these show, 
negatively, that wherever else its predecessor may have been, 
it was not, as has sometimes been supposed, here.t Other- 
wise payments for the removal of the older hall would have 
been recorded. " The well att the Church Lane Ende *' was, 
perhaps, disturbed, but beyond this and a few "holders," 
carried away in a couple of days, nothing interfered with lay- 
ing the foundations. All we know as to the first hall is that 
there were (1638) eleven shops under it, paying rent to the Lord 
of the Manor ; beyond that all is guess-work. Its position is just 
as mysterious as is the site of the " cage,*' or lock-up, which 
was repaired in 161 2, and was taken down in 1661. The 
ancient inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Townhead Cross 
handed down a tradition that an old house in Pinfold Street 
was the first Town Hall in Sheffield ; but the only basis for 
this seems to have been the circumstance that they remembered 
chains remaining attached to the walls, and these, they ima- 
gined, had been for prisoners. Nobody can say that the 
" cage '* may not have been here ; but no such building can 
have had the shops mentioned in Harrison*s Survey below it. 

However the Town Hall of 1700 may have impressed the 
people when it was put up — with its gilded ball on the top, 
surmounting a little belfry in which " the town's bell ** was 
hung, and its iron palisaded windows, — by the end of the 
century it was regarded as both inadequate and unworthy. 
Hunter, who would have increased our debt of gratitude by 
describing, instead of merely mentioning the hall, says it was a 

• Leader's •* Records of the Burgery," p. 271 et seq. 

t See a controversy in the Sheffield newspapers, August, 1893, and. for 
a summary of the whole question, Mr. J. D. Leader's Introduction to the 
Burgery Records, pp. liii., liv. The •• Sheffield Local Register" (p. 25) 
says, under date 1659: "Town Hall standing on the town's part of the 
church wall repaired at the cost of the Town Trustees." But there is no 
basis for the assumption that the "house over the church yates" (see ante, 
pp. 256-7, and Burgery Records, p. 171) was a Town Hall. The phrase, 
" the townes part of the church wall," does not, indeed, occur here, but 
in an item in 1608 (Burgery Records, p. 91) "for repeiring the wall," 
without mention of any bou^e 
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" disgrace."* It was but small, built of brick, and approached 
from the High Street side by a flight of steps, from which 
Wilberforce and other Parliamentary candidates addressed 
the elecflors. In the basement there were, facing Church Lane, 
shops,! and behind these three cells, or lobbies, eight feet 
square and six high, each with a small round hole in the door, 
through which, standing in a narrow passage, visitors were 
allowed to talk with prisoners. The cells were so dark that 
when Nield visited the place, although it was daylight, he 
needed a lighted candle. J There was, he noted, "an offensive 
sewer " in the corner of the several cells — " execrable spots," 
as Hunter calls them, in which, " when the sessions are held, 
offenders are locked up for a night or two." 

The lock-up was popularly known as " Sam Wibberley's 
Parlour," and later, when Hall had succeeded Wibberley as 
gaoler, " Sam Hall's Parlour." A pot-market was held in the 
street outside, and Sam Hall was not too proud of his ofHcial 
position to eke out a living by selling earthenware. He is 
described in the 1797 Diredlory as "constable, and dealer in 
glass and china, 26, High Street," although when appointed 
" beadle" by the Town Trustees in 1786 he is spoken of as a 
" cutler." The rioters of 1796 found in the brittle wares in 
which he dealt a convenient means of paying off some old 
scores, and the authorities had to compensate him for pots 
broken in his house to the extent of £2 los. Over the lobbies 
was an entrance, forming an ante-room to the hall. In this 
were suspended, so high as to require " a pike " to get them 
down, leathern buckets, similar to others kept in the church, 
for use in suppressing fires. The hall itself had its floor 
covered with matting — called " nating " in the furnishing ac- 
counts — bound with " cadiss," a kind of woollen braid. The 
table, 13 ft. long, was a humble stru(5lure made of three deal 
boards, covered with green baize (" bayes ") ; and, for lighting, 
there was a candlestick, suspended by a chain. The windows 
(in which, at times of public rejoicing, six pounds of guttering 

* " Perambulations," Sheffield Independent, August 21, 1890. 

t •• Burgery Records." 290, 291. 

I " Remarks on the Prisons of Yorkshire," Gentleman* s Magazine, 1805, 
Ixxv., p. 301. 
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tallow candles, purchased at a reckless expenditure of 4s., were 
stuck in day, by way of inspiriting illumination) were hung 
with curtains, occasionally in need of fresh dye. While all 
these glories were yet in their \drgin newness (1704) my lady 
Howard, mother of the eighth Duke of Norfolk, was enter- 
tained here, wine being sent in from the Angel by Mrs. 
Pegg to " treat " her at a cost of £2 ; while twopence was 
spent for " Tobaccow pipes had at the hall the night the Lady 
Howard was there." At a later date (1735) the impressive- 
ness of the hall was increased by placing, on the wall over the 
chair, the king's arms. The board for these cost £^ 3s. od. ; 
James Truelove was paid 14s. 7d. for ironwork in conne<5lion 
with them, and Jonathan Rutter received no less than 
£% los. od. for gilding and painting them. A special place 
was made in which to keep with due security the " Towne's 
chest,** sometimes so securely locked that it had to be broken 
open. Its chief treasure was " a true copy of the Towne's 
Burgesses Grant to Thomas Duke of Norfolk (for him, his 
heyrs and successors keepeing of the Courts belonging to the 
Mannor of Sheffield in the Towne's Hall)." This, " with 
Henry, Duke of Norfolke's note to the Burgesses for 100 li." 
was enshrined in a '* little wood box within the chest." 

When the hall was first eredled, the Trustees started with 
a virtuous resolution to allow it to be put to no other uses 
" than the Towne's Burgesses meetings, and other meetings 
of the Towne's Officers, and keepeing of the Courts of the 
Lord of the Mannor." Here, accordingly, the Burgery as- 
sembled annually to consider the Colle(5lor*s accounts, and to 
elecfl his successor and " Assistants." But this doc5\rine of 
perfedlion did not stand the test of time, and the temptation 
to make profit became irresistible. Not many years elapsed 
before it was let to stage players, to " Smith, the dancing 
master," to a showman, and for aucflions. At the end of the 
century the West Riding Sessions were held here once in two 
years, and the Magistrates sat in Petty Sessions weekly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

High Street. Old Inns. 

TN Gosling's plan (1736) High Street is called Prior Gate, 
^ and as late as 1800 it was recorded that the south side 
"still retained, amongst the oldest inhabitants, the name of 
Prior Row." To account for the name, the guess has been 
made that in the times when the Sheffield Church was an 
appanage of the Monastery of Worksop, this was the route by 
which the officiating prior came to hold service. But such 
Worksop priors as were Vicars of Sheffield lived here ; for on 
appointment of a canon to a dependent living it was customary 
to excuse him from residence in the Monastery; and the 
distance between Worksop and Sheffield was too great tor 
constant passings to and fro between the services. Further, 
with the exception of the two instances cited above, we know 
of no authentic record of the name Prior Gate, or Prior Row. 
On the contrary, legal and other documents of an earlier date 
use the name High Street. In the 1700 list, and all through 
the century, it is so called. The "Local Register" itself, 
which speaks of Prior Row in conne(5lion with King John's 
apocryphal visit (see p. 273), quotes a story from the Sheffield 
Mercury about the knife with which* Felton stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham at Portsmouth (1628) having been made by 
Thomas Wild, a cutler living in Crooked Billet Yard, High 
Street — not Prior Gate.* 

High Street has never boasted any public buildings, except 
occasionally a post office. It has always been given up to 

• •* Local Register," p. 20. Sec Gatty's Hunter, p. 166, as to the 
improbability of the story. Crooked Bill or Crooked Billett Yard is 
believed to have been at the top of High Street, running behind the 
Thatched House Tavern, and called in modern times Foster's Court. 
Mr. John Holland said he had conversed with aged men, who remembered 
the sign which gave the name to a yard in Fargate ; but this must be a 
mistake, for in the Sheffield Register, May 16, 1794, there is advertised as to 
be let, "That well known and good established Publick house known by 
the Sign of the Crooked Billet, in High Street in Sheffield." 
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retail traders, or professional men. These have, however, 
often been notable citizens, taking large part in the affairs of 
the community. 

At the top of the street, next to the Church Gates, on the 
site of Pawson and Brailsford*s present premises, was the iron- 
monger's shop of Thomas Heaton, Town Trustee and Church 
Burgess. When the old Town Hall was built, close to him, 
in 1700, he supplied the ''chaines" for the hall candlestick. 
He was elecfled a member of the Town Trust in 1724. A 
tombstone in the churchyard records that he died December 
19, 1734, in the 48th year of his age, and tells us that " He was 
easy and agreeable in every path of private life, and useful to 
the publick as a member of the three publick bodies of the 
Town, the Church, and the Free School, and died generally 
lamented." Then follow the names of his wife and of a number 
of their daughters, who long remained in occupation of the 
High Street premises, ending with " Hellen, the last survivor 
of this truly Respedlable Family, who departed this life, the 
1 8th June, 1795.'* 

We get an instrucflive glimpse of the High Street of the 
past in a reference to Mr. Heaton*s property in a document 
dated 1726.* In that year Heaton leased to the Rev. John 
Balguy "part of his garden adjoining the Boys' Charity 
School." On this Mr. Balguy built a dwelling-house, and it is 
evident that Mr. Heaton *s garden had extended behind his 
shop, for the whole length of the churchyard, to the Charity 
School. Mr. Balguy was at one time a teacher in the 
Grammar School, where his father had been headmaster from 
1664 to 1696; and mention of him brings us into conne(5lion 
with another High Street worthy and Town Trustee, Mr. 
Christopher Broomhead, for the Rev. John Balguy married 
one of Christopher Broomhead's daughters ; Mr. Robert 
Drake, surgeon, another ; and Mr. Christopher Robinson, 
headmaster of the Grammar School, and the author of various 
theological books, a third.f 

• " Local Notes and Queries," Sheffield Independent, March 15, 1877. 
t Gatty's Hunter's " Hallamshire," pp. 250, 255, 308-9. Ante, p. 174. 
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Just below the Heatons, at the corner of York Street, and 
included with it in a semi-circle of posts and chains, was the 
old-fashioned draper*s shop of Mr. Thomas Vennor, one of the 
founders of Queen Street Chapel.* It was carried on after his 
death in 1787 first by Jones, Butcher, and Firth, and then by 
Mr. John Butcher alone. Although Mr. Vennor was never 
a(5lually a member of the Town Trust, he was a candidate at 
the elecflion of 1778, but yet another High Street resident, 
Thomas Gunning, merchant, was preferred before him. Mr. 
Gunning's prosperity is indicated by the fa(5\ that, with the 
exception of Mr. Winter, silver- plater, he was rated at a higher 
assessment than any other inhabitant of the street. At the 
opposite corner of York Street was Mr. Ezra Ridgard, after- 
wards Ridgard and Bennet, a well-remembered bookseller ; 
and a near neighbour of his was Nathan Andrews, the watch- 
maker who owes his fame to the manner of his death, rather 
than to his life.f 

The houses on the south side of High Street, as well as 
those on the north, boasted extensive gardens. Another legal 
document— dry and formal on the face of it — is most illumin- 
ating in the light it throws on this street and its inhabitants 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is an indenture, 
dated 1708, between Robert Sorsbie, of Sheffield, gent., Malin 
Sorsbie, of the City of London, the only brother of the said 
Robert, and Annie Sorsbie, of Sheffield, spinster, their only 
sister, of the one part; and Henry Waterhouse, of Sheffield, 
gent., of the other part. It relates to "a messuage wherein 
the said Henry Waterhouse and Joseph Nicholson, William 
Parks, and James Parks do now, or lately did severally dwell, 
and an orchard and garden, or gardens therewith belonging 
and adjoining, situate in High Street, all which belonged to 
the said Robert Sorsbie, or to his late father Robert Sorsbie 
at the time of his death." J Now we know, from other sources, 
that the messuage thus bought by Henry Waterhouse, a well- 
known attorney, who died in 171 9, was a little way above 
where George Street is now, or between that and White Bear 
Walk ; and that the " orchard and gardens ** behind the house 

• AnU, pp. 162-3. ^ ^^^» P- 53- 

X " Local Notes and Queries," June 22, 1876 
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extended to Norfolk Street, for Miss Ann Waterhouse, the 
youngest daughter of the said Henry Waterhouse, lived there, 
and died there in 1787. She is remembered as the last lady in 
Sheffield who wore the once fashionable hoops, which made 
her entrance into church a matter of some difficulty. We can 
see, from the names appended to this deed, how the neighbours 
were called in to witness the signatures. John Trippett, 
"alehouse-keeper" and churchwarden, who supplied ale for 
the rejoicings when George I. was crowned, was fetched across 
the street from the "Grey Horse" ; Christopher Stacey, tallow 
chandler, and Town Trustee from 17 13 to 1720, from whom 
were bought candles for the illuminations at the same corona- 
tion, was enlisted in the service ; and with them came James 
Jennings, hardwareman ; Samuel Moore, gent. ; and Richard 
Wright, junior, son of the founder of carriers' wagons from 
Sheffield to London. 

The Sorsbies are one of those indigenous families whose 
names, like the Trippetts, Scargells, Creswicks, and many 
others, run all through Sheffield's annals. As Sawsbie, 
Sorbie, Soobie, Soresbye, Soresby, Soresbie, Sorsby, Sorsbie, 
and Sorby, they have been always with us — certainly from 
1594, perhaps even longer. One Robert Sorsbie was Town 
Colle(5lor in 161 5, and the first of the Masters Cutler in 1624 ; 
Malin Sorsbie was Town CoUecflor and Master Cutler in 1647, 
Master Cutler again in 1657, and Town CoUecflor again in 
1659. Another Malin Sorsbie was, presumably, a mason and 
builder, frequently employed from 1658 to 1674 ^° repairing 
the Lady's Bridge, or the Almshouses ; and down to 1689 we 
find " Mr. Soresbie's man leading stone to the Lady's Bridge." 
Another Robert Sorsbie, no doubt the father mentioned in the 
deed of 1708, was Master Cutler in 1669. He was one of the 
Town Trustees appointed under the Charitable Uses Decree 
of 1 681, which put the Trust on a new footing. His son, the 
executor of the above deed, sat on the Trust from 1703 to his 
death in 1754. He was also a Church Burgess. The elder 
Robert Sorsbie did not deem it incompatible with his position 
as Town Burgess to borrow, on bond, and retain in his hands 
for many years, money of which he was the trustee. And we 
meet with entries like the following : " Paid for ale when the 
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Townesmen mett at Mr. Soresbye's" (1698), and "Spent at 
Mr. Soresbies at a meeting about the Sessions" (1669). But 
we must not suppose from these that, like some subsequent 
Trustees, he was a vi(5lualler. What, probably, is meant is 
that drink was sent for from outside when " the Townesmen " 
met at his house for consultation on matters of business.'^' 

The Sorsbies and the Waterhouses were not only brought 
into conjund\ion in the above-mentioned indenture. In their 
deaths they were not divided, for members of the two families 
lie side by side in the Parish Church. From Hunter's copy 
of the inscription on the Waterhouse tomb, it appears that 
Henry Waterhouse, the attorney, of High Street, had a large 
family. t His youngest son was the Rev. Robert Waterhouse, 
whose comprehensive will, dated 1777 (he died in 1778) 
includes such names as Jane and Martha, daughters of 
Thomas Heaton ; Tho. Mitchel, of Sheffield, dealer in buttons ; 
Anthony Thompson, of Whiteley Wood, dealer in saws ; and 
especially various members of the Wreaks family, his next- 
door neighbours in High Street, with whom he seems to have 
been on terms of close friendship. Marmaduke Wreaks, peruke 
maker, otherwise hairdresser and toy-dealer, is mentioned; 
and there are small legacies left in trust for Marmaduke*s 
sister-in-law, widow of Robert Wreaks, and her children, one 
of whom, whether under her maiden name of Barbara Wreaks, 
or as Mrs. (Bradshaw) Hoole, or Mrs. Hofland, became one of 
the most prolific of Sheffield writers. Her life was written by 
Thomas Ramsay. Up to 1795, at which time she was a 
frequent anonymous contributor to the local newspapers, she 
kept a milliner's shop in Church Lane. Then she went to 
Bath, and in 1796 married Mr. Thomas Bradshaw Hoole, a 
Sheffield manufadlurer. Being soon left a widow, she resided 
at Attercliffe, and while there published, by subscription, a 
volume of " pleasing *' poems, containing many local allusions. 

* The same custom obtained in other places. ' * Whenever Sir Thomas 
Lucy visited Stratford a pottle of wine, and a quartern of sugar, or a quart 
of burnt sack and sugar, were placed at his disposal, either at the Swan 
or the Bear, or at one of the Aldermen's private houses." Sidney Lee's 
•• Stratford-on-Avon," p. 241. 

t Gatty's Hunter's " Hallamshire," p. 251. Ante, p. 190. 
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With the proceeds of this she opened a boarding school at 
Harrogate ; but the period of her greatest literary a<5^ivity was 
after she had married Mr. Thomas Christopher Hofland, the 
landscape painter. She mixed largely in the literary society 
of London, and died at Richmond-on-Thames in 1844.* 

Neighbours of Marmaduke Wreaks were the Trueloves, 
and in Tnielove's Yard William Lee, having migrated from 
the other side of the street, carried on his business as cord- 
wainer, othenii-ise boot and shoe maker. He was a well-known 
chara(fter, a regular frequenter of the " Bay Childers,** and so 
largely imbued with the betting spirit that, on seeing the 
violent swaying of a vehicle in which his wife and only son 
were preceding him to Doncaster Races, he cried out, " Five 
to four that our John's killed !" 

On the opposite side, almost facing George Street, was the 
well-known ironmonger's shop kept by Joseph Nowill and 
Robert Kippax, sometimes alone and sometimes in partnership. 
Mr. Nowill built the schoolroom at the top of the Paradise 
Square steps, as a Freemason's Lodge ; and he also erecfled 
for himself a house at East Bank. 

Of Caesar Jones, druggist, at the lower comer of George 
Street, though a well-known citizen of his day, nothing is 
recorded so remarkable as his baptismal name. Mr. Andrew 
Raynes, surgeon, mentioned previously, was a door or two 
lower down ; and then came the quaint, old-fashioned i^dndow 
of Thomas Penglington, or Penlington, who kept a jeweller's 
and watchmaker's shop there for at least forty years, and i^-as 
a respe<5\ed participator in the town's public life. And this 
part of the street was never without its saddler. Matthew 
Heald was the first we can with confidence (1774) identify. 
His daughter, in 1776, married one of her father's workmen, 
Joseph Cecil, who ultimately succeeded to the business. After- 
wards, through the extin(5lion of the Rotherams, he inherited 
their estates and became Lord of the Manor of Dronfield.f 

• See Alderman William Smith's ** Charaaeristics.' &c. (1889). Also 
Skijfiild MisctUany, vol. I., p. 84: and "Local Notes and Queries," July 
20. 1876. Also antt, 150. 182, 187. 189, 191. 240. 

f One of the Cecils was predecessor of Mr. J. T. Dobb. chemist and 
druggist. Westbar. through whom the Free Library has become possessed 
of an old account-book recording the rents of the Dronfield Manor £rom 
1660 to 1714. 
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On the lower side of Mulberry Street was the old Stone 
House, for many generations occupied as wine and spirit 
vaults. Standing somewhat behind its neighbours, and solidly 
built of stone, it formed a notable contrast to its surroundings. 

E 

On the hopper of the spout at the back were the initials, e m 

1727 
but the meaning of these has never been satisfa(5lorily 
determined. Elmsall has been suggested, and Marriott ; for 
there is a suspicion that through one or other of these families 
it may have come into possession of the Greaveses of Page 
Hall, who undoubtedly at one time owned it. Somewhere in 
the eighteenth century it got into the hands of one of the 
Watsons, hereafter to be mentioned. He put into it, as whole- 
sale and retail dealers in wines and spirits, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard, who had been in his service ; and after the death of 
her husband, in 1785, Mrs. Howard kept it until 1822, when 
she died, leaving it to her son, Mr. Thomas Howard. In his 
last years Mr. Howard lived in a little cottage near The Hills, 
Grimesthorpe Road, and finished his career in the Stamp 
Office. His brother, Mr. William Howard, was brought up in 
the silver-plating business, which he carried on with his son, 
Mr. Sterling Howard, the friend of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett. After the Howards, the business of the Stone House 
was carried on by Mr. John Porter, then by Porter and Prest, 
then by Mr. Prest alone, and ultimately by his son, the late 
Major Prest, of the Hallamshire Rifles. Then it fell a vi(5lim 
to street improvements. 

Nathaniel Lister was a grocer and tallow chandler below 
the old Stone House. He must have been in, or perhaps just 
above, the old-fashi6ned timbered house which is still remem- 
bered as occupied for a great many years by Mr. John Cooper, 
confedlioner. The street was then so narrow that loads of hay 
have been known to stick fast, unable to pass the proje(5ling 
upper storey. This, with Mr. Bawer's wine vaults just above, 
was one of the survivals of a class of property, now wholly 
gone, which long reminded us how quaint and picturesque, 
with their timbered gables, and latticed windows, and swinging 
signboards, the chief streets once were. 
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The bottom premises on the south side, where High Street 
ended and the Market Place began, were at this time occupied 
by Mr. John Winter, silversmith and plater, whose firm in 
1774 was Winter, Parsons, and Hall. The representative of 
an old family, he was a leading citizen, and an a<5live member 
of the Town Trust from 1772 to 1792. A curious arrangement 
conne<5led with the early water supply was on his premises ; 
for Mr. Matthewman put up "a large reservoir" over Mr. 
Winter's candlestick facflory for supplying the town with 
Crookes Moor water. Messrs. Bardwell and Son subsequently 
occupied the back part of Mr. Winter's premises as an audlion 
room.* Their front at a later date was used for the Post 
Office, in the time of Mr. William Todd, founder of the Sheffield 
Mercury, 

There are three things that must strike very forcibly 
anyone who looks into the history of the old Sheffield taverns. 
The first is the prominent position that their landlords, in 
past days, took in the affairs of the to>\ii, and the manner in 
which the learned professions were recruited from their sons. 
The second is the disappearance of many inns once foremost 
in rank— a disappearance so complete that not even the 
sites can now be identified. The third is the intimate part 
these houses played in the life of the town, when they were the 
accepted meeting places of the leading citizens, and the 
rendezvous where all public, and a large measure of private, 
business was transacfled. The endeavour to discover traces of 
the old inns which have vanished might be expedled to be 
easy. On the contrary, it is surprisingly difficult. Tradition 
and old letters sometimes help, but quite as often they tantalise 
by the vagueness of their alluring stories. The Burgery 
records teem with items of expenditure at the taverns ; but the 
entry is generally in the name of the landlord only, or, if the 

* Messrs. Bardwell frequently had their audion sales at Mr. John 
Beardshaw's, The Cock, Hollis Croft, and other inns. See, e.g.. Iris, 
February 6, 1795, on which date property is to be sold having *' a branch 
of soft water laid in to serve the whole premises ' ' — a very rare thing in 
those days. Landlords met their tenants at the '* Cock," to receive rents, 
ameliorating the transaction with a dinner, or supper ; and it was often 
busy with billeted soldiers. 
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sign of the house be given, the landlord's name is omitted. It 
is only by research in the dusty archives of lawyers' offices 
that definite clues to the old taverns can be obtained. 

Of the eight vidluallers in High Street named in the 
Direcflory of 1787, the houses of four only survived to our own 
times— the "Grey Horse/* the "Blue Bell," the "White 
Bear," and the " Bay Childers," otherwise " Bay Horse." Of 
these the "Grey Horse," which is believed to be the oldest 
tavern in the town, is alone unchanged. The familiar tradition 
is that King John, on his way to York, stayed at this house. 
Nolx)dy has ever been able either to prove or disprove the 
story of King John's visit, the date assigned to which is 121 5. 
The king, it is true, visited Yorkshire on several occasions, 
from 1 207 to 1 2 1 3. The detailed itineraries of his journeys have 
been preserved, but with the exception of a doubtful mention 
of Rotherham, he came no nearer to Sheffield than Tickhill. 
Nor, with a huge train of courtiers and attendants, did he 
travel in a style compatible with the notion of putting up at an 
ordinary inn. When he had passed, the country had been 
impoverished by the rapacity of his purveyors and the require- 
ments of his suite. The credibility of the legend of his visit is 
further destroyed by the addition of a circumstantial statement 
how his Majesty, graciously pleased with his reception, granted 
the townspeople many privileges (which was not John's custom 
without larger value received than a night's lodging), including 
"the appointment of Town Regents, with a Town Clerk (who 
was to be a man of learning and well versed in the law), and a 
town seal." Now a king may come and a king may go, and 
leave no trace ; but corporate privileges are less evanescent. 
And no vestige has been found of those King John is said to 
have left behind when he mounted his charger and rode away 
from the " Grey Horse." • 

Recent improvements have been fatal to the "White 
Bear," which stood at the top of the street on the south side. 
Its landlord in 1787 was David Jones, and in 1791 it was the 

•The date of Lord Furnival's Charter is 1297 (Edward I.): King 
John died in 1216. Hunter (" Hallamshire." p. 5911) says Edward III. 
visited Sheffield. 

R 
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meeting place of the " Norfolk Club/' The " Bay Childers" 
was also on the south side, standing back between George 
Street and Mulberry Street, with an old public right of way 
through its yard from the one to the other. It is called " The 
Horse and Cat " in the Directory of 1774. Prior to 1794, when 
it was rebuilt, the landlord had been John Henson. He was 
succeeded by Joseph Henson, a name we shall meet with 
in connection with the ** George and Dragon." Another name 
also associated with lx)th houses is. Lawton.* After existing 
for many years as the ** Queen \'icloria,*' the ** Bay Horse " is 
now succeeded by an inn of modern type, the *' Westminster." 

The ** Blue Bell " has a curious history. An old house 
with this sign stands to-day on the north side of High Street, 
facing George Street. But formerly there was a " Blue Bell '* 
on the south side, l>elow Mulberry Street,* and behind it the 
gardens across which that street was afterwards made. The 
title deeds are very complicated, because they relate to five 
different properties, ultimately united in the hands of the 
Vounge family in the nineteenth century. They date from 
1 701. In them the holdings, long in the family of William 
Brookes, a prosperous peruke or periwig maker {cirr, 1723 to 
1763), whose wife was \'icar Dossie's daughter, and whose 
sister married Mr. Joshua Matthewman of the Town Head 
(page 198), are mixed up with the property of Crofts, Cres- 
wick. Cliff, Heald, and others. Many of the names of High 
Street worthies, found herein, tempt to large digression ; but the 
point which concerns our present purpose is that we identify 
the inn long known to have stood next the "Old Stone House'* 
(page 271) as the ** Blue Bell," and are able to associate it with 
the name of Amory. The property is described as in the High 
Street, near unto the Market Place, called and commonly 



• WiUiam Lawton, landlord of the "Bay Childers," fell down dead 
in the Market Place in 181 1. 

f When Gosling's plan was made in 1736, neither Mulberry Street 
nor Change Alley was in existence. All was gardens from the backs of 
the High Street houses to Alsop Fields (afterwards Norfolk Street). A 
deed of 1786 shows that some time previously the garden f(^rmerly adjoin- 
ing Ralph Elrasall's (the "Old Stone House "') had been let off in pieces for 
building, when part of it is " now used as a street." 
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known by the name of the "Blue Bell,*'* heretofore in the 
possession of Benjamin Crofts, a grocer, the owner, from whom 
William Brookes bought it (1751), and successively occupied 
by Thomas Bland, George Amory, Thomas Amory (his son), 
Phyllis Amory (Thomas's widow), Timothy Millington (1797), 
and Joseph Law. In 1827-28 it is spoken of as formerly 
called the ** Blue Bell," but since used as liquor vaults by 
Messrs. Ward and Bawer, and then by Mr. George Bawer, in 
his business of a spirit merchant (p. 27 1 ). The site of this became 
in later times the "Clarence Hotel." It is now included in 
Mr. John Walsh*s premises. 

The "Crown," a High Street inn of repute, often resorted 
to by the "city fathers," especially from 1710 to 1727, is lost 
in the mists of time. It was at that period kept by John 
Morton. That it was a tavern of importance and well fur- 
nished, is evident from the facfl that when, in 1721, the eighth 
Duke of Norfolk visited the town, and gave a series of dinners 
and suppers to the leading inhabitants, considerable quantities 
of plate, pewter, crockery, and table linen were lx)rrowed of 
Morton. In 1744 Morton's widow advertised the inn to be 
let, describing it as " near the Church Gates, with stabling for 
twenty-four horses." This may have been the inn reputed 
to have stood where the London City and Midland Bank is 
now, and therefore running beside the property of the Heatons 
already described. York Street, which is of later date, 
probably ran through what had been the " Crown " premises. 

Of the " Red Lion," " with good convenience and stabling 
thereto," kept by Christopher Bennett up to 1755, we only 
know that it was " in the High Street, near the Market Place." 
Within the last few years there was an old house, bearing 
the name of the " Red Lion," a few steps up the Hartshead 
Passage, close to where, near the end of the eighteenth 
century, were the back premises of Haslehurst's Bank. 



• A shop conveyed from Claudius Lord to Matthew Heald (1788) is 
spoken of as '* adjoining to the houses of Benjamin Steer and Elizabeth 
Dale, widow, one of these known by the name of * The Duke of Norfolk's 
Arms,' but then of James Edmonson and known by the sign of the ' Blue 
Bell.' " Edmonson was a saddler. 
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The position of the "Cock," opposite to which Revel 
Homfrays Sheffield Weekly Journal was printed, has long been 
conje(5\ural. We can now say positively that this inn stood 
on the north side of High Street, alternatively called Prior 
Row,* "leading from ye Market Place to ye Parish Church,*' 
where now (1901) is the West End Clothiers' Company, at the 
corner of what has been christened High Court. Its history is 
this. The property was, in 1 593, sold by Richard Skinner, of 
the Hill, Hathersage, to William Shemeld, at first described 
as a yeoman, but afterwards as an "inholder." In 1603, 
Shemeld being dead, Francis Barlow, chapman, bought it of 
his representatives. Barlow and his family carried it on 
during the greater part of the seventeenth century, acquiring 
also, from Joshua Shemeld, the next house on the west. John 
Ellison had the " Cock " about 1686. In 1695 Thomas Barlow, 
nephew of a later Francis, let it to John Wood, who kept it 
until his death in 1709. Meantime, in 1702, it had changed 
ownership, Thomas Parkin, the elder, ironmonger, having 
bought it from the Barlows. Wood's widow carried on the 
" Cock *' until 1734, and it is repeatedly mentioned in the Bur- 
gery accounts down to 1748, when one Anderton was probably 
landlord. Then it ceased to be an inn, and was the residence of 
Elizabeth Parkin, spinster, daughter or granddaughter of the 
above Thomas Parkin. In 1752, Madam Parkin having gone 
to Ravenfield, her kinsman, Walter Oborne (page 114), occu- 
pied this and the adjoining house ; and when, on her death (in 
1766), Mr. Oborne inherited Ravenfield, Thomas Gunning, of 
the Lead Works (page 267), succeeded as occupier. In 1786, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oborne being both dead, the property was bought 
by Mr. Simon Andrew Younge, in whose family it still remains. 
In that year the upper house was occupied by Younge, Sharrow, 
and Whitelock, merchants ; afterwards by Mr. Charles Frederick 
Younge, jeweller, silversmith, and hardwareman. On its site 

• The statements on p. 265 as to Prior Row need qualification. Prior 
Gate, it is true, occurs only on Gosling's plan, and the earliest deed (1593) 
speaks of the '* Cock "* as in High Street. But in subsequent documents 
Prior, or Pryor's Row is commonly given as an alternative, and is some- 
times so used as to imply less the street itself than the houses on its north 
side. I have met with no instance of the name Prior Row being applied 
when houses on the south side are spoken of. 
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was in recent times the "Star," now (1901) the " Carlton." 
The lower house (the old " Cock ") was at the same time the 
residence of Mr. Gunning's widow. It ultimately became 
Rimington and Younge*s Bank, and the drapery shop of 
Messrs. Cowen and Dixon. Next below this was, from 1832 
to 1846, the office of the Sheffield Indepetident — now Mr. Samuel, 
jeweller, and the Ceylon Cafe. 

Here stood, side by side with the " Cock," another notable 
contemporary tavern, the " Rose and Crown." Although our 
knowledge of this house is incidental, coming to us chiefly 
through references to the adjoining property below, it is very 
precise. From 1675 ^o ^^^2 there are transacflions relating to 
the bottom house on the north side of High Street (now, 1901, 
Manfield's shoe shop), whose ownership passed through the 
hands of Woods, Newbolds, Butlers, and Staniforths to 
Younges. It is described as *' in a place called the Prior's 
Row, being on the north side of a certain street there leading 
from the Market Place towards the Parish Church," having 
on the east messuages occupied in succession by Bretland, 
Simmons, Furniss, and others (late, 1901, Mr. Lawlon, 
p. 309) ; and having, on the west, the house which was, at 
the dates here given, in the following hands : James Goodie 
(1675), Thomas Pegg (1681), Christopher Pegg (who died in 
1700), Jane Pegg, his widow (died 1723), William Watson 
(1723 and 1728), John Greaves (1786 to his death in 1804), 
James Heiffer, to 1807 ; Thomas Watson, 1807 to 181 2, when 
Mr. William Younge, then owner, replaced it with shops. 
This house is not, it is true, spoken of as the ** Rose and 
Crown " until 1791 ; but we know all the above to have been 
vidluallers ; and a plan accompanying the deeds leaves no 
doubt as to its position and name. 

The curiously embarrassing thing about the ** Rose and 
Crown " is that we have three inns with this sign — the one 
just described ; another across the way, at the juncflion of the 
Market Place and High Street (south side) ; and a third, still 
surviving, in Waingate. The only proof of the existence in 
the eighteenth century of the last named is that a Lodge of 
Freemasons (called, from the name of the house, the " Rose 
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and Crown. " Init afterwards the ** Britannia") was held there 
in 1763- 1769. In 1779 the Lodge met at the -Rose and 
and Crown " in High Street. 

The Market Place •* Rose and Crown " was the bottom 
tenement on the south side of Hii^^h Street — l«k>w Prior 
Court, and immediately above ( west of J the " George ** of our 
own day. Its site is that referred to on page 272 as afterwards 
occupied by Mr. John Winter. Mr. Bard well, and Mr. William 
Todd. The shop, before Mr. Todd published the Mtrcury, iSi5» 
and had the Post Office there, was in the hands successive! v 
of Cjeorge Botham. confectioner : James Cooper, linen draper ; 
and John Middleton. grocer. A deed of 1803. after reciting 
the several holdings, says : " All and singular of which said 
premises were formerly used and occupied as part oi the 
•Rose and Cromi Inn.'" And in 1^12 it is referred to as 
** formerly occupied as an inn, and then known and called by 
the name of the * Rose and Crown.* ** It was here, in recent 
times, before being engulphed in Mr. John Walsh's premises, 
that Messrs. Cutts, Sutton, and Co. had an optician's shop, 
and there was an eating-house, entered by a narrow passage 
on the cast, in the rooms above and behind. As Sam Peech's 
name is not met i^ith in conneclion with the High Street 
house, it is reasonable to suppose that this was the " Rose and 
Crown ** he occupied in 1774. l^fore he took the " Angel." It 
is as useless to guess at which "Rose and Crown" Nevill 
Simmons sold books by auction in 1691-92 (p. 3 10), as to specu- 
late whv there were two houses of that name so near one 
another. The High Street " Rose and Cro\%'n *' was only two 
doors al)ove Simmons' shop ; the Market Place " Rose and 
Crown " faced it. So he was more likely to patronise one of 
these than Waingate. 

In speaking of the •* George * of former times, we must put 
out of our minds the inn recentlv known bv that name (now. 
1901, called "The Bodega"), on the south side of the Market 
Place. That, as will be shown presently, was really the 
** George and Dragon." The first *• Georpje * was Watsons, 
at the bottom of the Hartshead Passage. From 1721. 
** Watson's " looms large in connection with all meetings, and 
treatings, and festivities. In 1720 a Commission in Lunacy 
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sat " at the house of William Watson, the sign of * The Bush,* 
in Sheffield *' ; and this is the solitary note of a tavern of that 
name.* In 1723- 1728 he was at the High Street *' Rose and 
Crown." In 1739 he bought property extending from the 
Market Place '* to ye top of ye Plartshead "; that is to say, the 
whole line between the Hartshead I'assage and Watson's 
Walk, as far as the " Dove and Rainbow " — four houses and 
gardens. It was here, no doubt, that the "George" arose. 
The earliest reference to this sign is in 1761, when tickets for 
a performance in the primitive theatre in the *' Angel " yard 
were " to be had at Mr. Watson's, at the George.* " Then, in 
1764, there is in the SJuffield Public Advertiser (June 26) an 
announcement that George Smith and Matthew How had 
begun running, from the " George Inn," " The Sheffield, 
Matlock, Derby, and Birmingham New Machines in two 
days," fare one pound. And the same newspaper, on July 
15-22, 1769, contains the advertisement of a sale by aucflion, 
" at the house of Mr. Thomas Watson, known by the sign of 
* The George,' in Sheffield." The Directory of 1774 has the 
following entries : ** Watson, Thomas, inn-holder, * George,' 

•In 1741 Mr. William Watson was eleded a Town Trustee; he 
resigned in 1784, but he lived until 1791, when he died at Hags House, near 
Cannon Hall, Firvale, at the great age of ninety-seven. He was popularly 
known as " Fecky (Confedioner) Watson"; and Hunter appends to his 
pedigree (in " Familia Minorum Gentium ") the remark, " said to have been 
a confedlioner." He had twenty-three children, of whom William 
Watson, of Shireclifle, died 1793, was the eldest and last survivor. This 
William, and another son Thomas, were also vintners. "Expenses at 
Mr. Watson's, junior," appear in the Burgery accounts in 1749 ; after that 
the entries are sometimes " Thomas Watson's," or " William Watson's," 
or simply "Watson's." Thomas Watson, who pre-deceased his father, 
was landlord of the first "George," in 1761. His sons, Thomas and 
John, inherited the Hartshead property, and of these Thomas, who died 
in 1832, continued in the business there into the nineteenth century. In 
1796 Mr. Montgomery, writing from York Castle, dircdling payment of 
sundry small debts, says: "1 owe Thomas Watson, innkeeper in the 
Hartshead. something for horse-hire to Doncaster. I also owe the other 
old Thomas, who lives there and lends horses, a trifle." The brother of 
this Thomas Watson, John, attorney, succeeded his uncle William at 
Shirecliffe Hall, and was the father of that honoured citizen, Sir Henry 
Kdmund Watson, whose decease (February 17, 1901) is recorded as this 
page is passing through the press. 
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Market Place. N.B. — He has a mourning coach, palls, cloaks, 
and post-chaises to let." " Woollen, Matthew, inn-holder, 
* George,' Market Place." This duality of tenure is puzzling. 
We meet with the name Woollen (Christian name not given) 
in an advertisement (IriSj ist February, 1796) announcing the 
sale by au(flion of ** that old-established and well-accustomed 
public-house, *The Three Fleurs-de-lis,' Angel Street, in the 
occupation of Mr. Woollen, with brew-house, stabHng for ten 
horses. In the Register, Ocflober 25, 1793, "that old and well- 
accustomed Inn, known as the * George,' in the Market Place, 
where two hackney coaches are kept," and with stabling for 
forty horses, is advertised to be let, application to be made to 
Mr. Thomas Clark, on the premises ; and this Thomas Clark 
is given in the 1787 Directory as inn-keeper. Market Place; 
so presumably he had succeeded the first Thomas Watson at 
the " George." We have already seen that Mr. Thomas 
Watson (son of the earlier Thomas) was landlord of the " Rose 
and Crown," High Street, from 1807 to 181 2. 

When the Watsons' "George," at the bottom of Harts- 
head, was given up, the sign was not transferred, as has been 
supposed, to the Market Place " Rose and Crown." The fa(5l 
is that the " George," as we know it, was, up to 1824 or later, 
consistently called, in legal documents, the " George and 
Dragon." Its history goes back to 1682, when, James Hoole, 
"pewterer," being tenant, George Hutcheson, distiller, sold 
this and the adjoining house, wherein he lived, to Joshua 
Bayes, cutler. Bayes, in turn, sold them (1690) to Stephen 
Newton, butcher, of Little Sheffield, and in his family their 
ownership continued until 1788, when Mr. Samuel Peech 
(then of the "Angel") bought the inn for ;^i,5oo — finding 
£^0 himself, and borrowing ;^i,450 on mortgage. At this 
time the inn was in the occupation of Mrs. Mary Kinder, and 
so it continued until, the property quickly passing (1790) from 
Peech to John Eyre, merchant, the latter sold it (leaving the 
whole of the purchase money of /" 1,600 on mortgage) to Joseph 
Henson (see " Bay Horse"). Under Henson, his widow, and 
his widow's second husband — John Baxter, the house was 
carried on until 1807, when, John Lawton l>eing landlord, 
it was sold to William Wright, " hostler." Then Wright went 
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off to the " King's Head/* and Lawton bought the " George 
and Dragon." But on his death in 1816 it was too heavily 
encumbered to be an advantageous legacy to his widow and 
son ; and in 1837 the latter was described as " late of Sheffield, 
innkeeper, but now of Dronfield, schoolmaster." 

There was, from at least 1771 to 1787, another inn close by 
— between the " George and Dragon " and Change Alley. 
This was the " Golden Cross," kept by Samuel Shepley. But 
from the sum at which it was rated, and from the fa(ft that the 
landlord combined the trade of butcher with that of vi(5\ualler, 
it was probably not an inn of the first rank. Of greater im- 
portance — for it was one of the most heavily rated properties 
in the town, higher than the "Angel " or the " Kings Head " 
— was the " Coach-and-Six " ; yet, curiously enough, it has 
" left not a wrack behind." When projec5\s were afoot, in 1785, 
for rebuilding the markets, it was proposed to add the ground 
of the late " Coach-and-Six," and the slaughter-houses, to the 
Market Place, and to build corner-shops. In 1808 the name 
** Coach-and-Six " had been applied to an inn in the Hay- 
market, for one Sarah Hodgson succeeded her husband in a 
house so called in that year. 

The ** Swan " is another inn whose name occasionally flits 
tantalizingly across our view. It is mentioned only once in 
the Burgery accounts (1748), and that casually; but we get a 
more distin(5\ reference to it in particulars of the charges 
which the Duke of Norfolk incurred when, in 172 1, as above 
described, he entertained some of the leading inhabitants. 
Among the payments were items for coach-horses, saddle- 
horses, lodging livery-men, for ale, beans, and so forth, "to 
Mr. Laughton, at the * Swann.' " 

In 1754 Francis Lister published The Sheffield Weekly 
Journal^ "near the Shambles," and "opposite the * Cross 
Daggers.' " This " Cross Daggers " was part of the property 
of Mr. William Burton (see plan, page 164). In 1791 Robert 
Sandys was successor to Ann Asline, deceased, at this inn ; 
and in 1828 it was kept by Richard Greenwood. In 1847, 
when from Mr. Burton's successors the property had come 
into the hands of Mr. Francis Colley, we get a note showing 
that the old taverns were becoming " tied houses." The place 
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was then a beerhouse, let to Mr. Bradley, of the Soho Brewery, 
while " part of the * Cross Daggers,' now separated there- 
from/' was used as a warehouse by Mr. Colley. There were 
still stables, &c., at the back ; and included in the property was 
another beerhouse, the " Golden F'leece," in the occupation of 
Robert Smith. The passage leading from Fruit Market to 
Norfolk Street, with Queen's Court running parallel slightly 
above it, was still called Cross Daggers Yard in the large 
Ordnance Map of 1853. The recent extensions of the " Kings 
Head," giving its upper rooms a frontage to the Market Place, 
bring it over the site of the old " Cross Daggers." 

The early title-deeds of the " Angel " have, unfortunately, 
been lost, and the abstracts that exist do not go further back 
than 1740. From the decree of the Burgery quoted on page 
317, it would appear that Mr. Thomas Pegg was either owner 
or landlord of the " Angel " in 1682-3. But we have seen 
above that he is spoken of in a deed of 1681 as in possession 
of the '* Rose and Crown," High Street, at that time. In 171 7 
the trustee of Christopher Pegg (who had died in 1700), 
conveying that house to Jane Pegg, his widow, speaks of her 
as having managed her husband's estate, and as still inhabiting 
the "Rose and Crown." It is, therefore, evident that the 
constant references in the Burgery accounts to treating and 
drinking at " Mr. Pegg's," 1680 to 1700, and at ** Mrs. Pegg's," 
1700 to 1720, relate to the High Street "Rose and Crown," 
and not to the " Angel." Thus we are altogether at sea as to 
who had the latter inn until Samuel Glanville took it in 1753. 
There are, indeed, evidences of important taverns, other than 
the " Cock," the " Crown," the " George," and the " Rose and 
Crown" — as " Horsfield's " (1720 to 1739) and "Turner's" 
(1707 to 1727) ; but there is nothing helping us to identify 
the " Angel " with these names. From 1 740 the " Angel " went 
through rapid changes of ownership — from Daniel Robinson 
to John Bright, to William Doughty, to William Doughty, 
junior, to John Bourne, to William Lee, and finally, in 1779, 
to Samuel Peech, who, having succeeded to the tenancy on 
Glanville's retirement in 1776, bought the property in 1779. 
Peech continued the "Angel" until 1808. After a short 
tenure under his son, William Peech, the establishment was 
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broken up, and the stock sold off (1810). The property fell 
into five different ownerships in 181 5, the inn itself being 
bought by Mr. Thomas Walker, a neighbouring tinman. It 
was re-fronted, fifty yards being thrown into the street, and 
the entrance, which theretofore had been below the house, was 
made above it, thus substituting the straight carriage-way 
as we see it to-day, for a yard that, after leaving the street, 
crossed the back of the house. The inn was reopened in 1816, 
with Mr. David Hawkins for landlord. It was then that the 
terra-cotta angel, who has been futilely affecling to blow 
blasts on her brazen trumpet all these years, appeared. She 
was modelled by Rossi, a sculptor, who once lived opposite. 

In 1663, and again in 1668, one Robert Bough ton issued 
penny tokens, and from the facfl that they bore, on the reverse, 
a king's head, crowned, the late Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt thought 
it probable that Boughton was an innkeeper at the sign of the 
** King's Head." He is mentioned as an Overseer of the Poor 
in 1663. It has always been said that in 1716 the landlord of 
the " King's Head " was Samuel Thompson, who had married 
the widow of a still earlier occupier, Mr. Dickenson. Mrs. 
Thompson took a third husband, one Richard Yeomans, who 
died in 1729, and both he and his widow managed somehow to 
obtain what was then thought the great privilege of interment 
within the Parish Church. Henrv Hancocks was the next 
tenant. Pie was there in 1732, at which date the property 
(including the old gabled house at the east corner of Change 
Alley and Fruit Market, then held by John Crooke, grocer), 
having been temporarily alienated, came back into the 
Webster family, and Leonard Webster (Town Trustee, 1744- 
1773), besides being owner, seems to have been also landlord, 
1 745- 1 768. From that time to 1801, when he retired in favour 
of George Howson, James Kay, or Key, kept the inn. And 
this brings us to the time of " Billy Wright," whom we have 
seen coming here from the ** George and Dragon "; and under 
whom, until he handed over the reins in 1824 to his son-in- 
law, William Woodhead, the ** King's Head " was a famous 
coaching-house. It was Leonard Webster who cut up the 
bowling green formerly attached to the " King's Head " into 
plots. Change Alley being run through them. 
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Taere was a: the * Tootzne " zxxie of the long tenure of 
occupoccy that is a characteristic of socne other inns, and none 
of the mTsterr whkh sorrouzids their career. Landlords came 
and wect is rapid soccessioa. The nrst 11755) was James 
Watsoa. He was succeeded in 1703 br Mr. CamellT. In 
179^ Mr. Ashmore followed, bat removing in 1S05 to the 
** Commercial Inn " * afterwards the -* Mail Coach *'). Mr. 
Simpson entered upon the "^ Tontine": then, in 1S09. Mr. 
BattT : :n i ^2c« Mr. John Lambert, who had been a woollen 
draper in Rotherham. and had married Mr. Battr's daughter : 
in 1^32. Mr. William Lvon Bidder, who married another of 
Mr. Battv's daughters. With Mr. Bidder the line ended. 
He survived his house, and became an iron merchant, living 
until I S66. small, round, and rubicimd. 

In a MS. memorandum relating to the vear 17S0 or there- 
abouts, there are mentioned, as creditable places of resort by 
the better class of manufafturers. the ** French Horn/* 
Hartshcad : the - Cock. * Casde Hill : and the " Star," Bull 
Stake. Other old taverns that have disappeared were the 
•* Crown and Thistle/' Irish Cross ; the '• Mitre " and •* Spread 
Eagle." Fargate ; the "Chandlers" .\rms." Bull Stake : *• Well 
Run Dimple," Barker Pool: the -Owl" (or -Hullett"), 
popularly known as *' Shout-'em-down's«** at the bottom of 
Norfolk Street — the headquarters of recruiting parties : the 
" Cock," Hollis Croft ; and the ^ Ball," Hawley Croft. There ^1 

was even a "' Bull and Bitch." These once famous inns have 
all gone now. but other eighteenth century taverns that remain 
are the " Black Swan." Snighill ; the •• Yellow Lion," Bull 
Stake (Old Haymarketj ; the " Travellers," Snighill ; the 
*• Dove and Rainbow " : the *• Falstaff," Wicker ; the *• Old 
Red House," Fargate : and a few others. 



Note. — The printing of this book was so far advanced when much of the 
information in the foregoing chapter reached me. as to compel 
sc\ere condensation. The old inns are more fully dealt with in 
articles in the Stufidd IitJ/^enMn:, March 30. 1901. and following 
weeka. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Campo Lane and Hartshead. 

T^HE origin of the name, Campo Lane, has always been a 
^ standing puzzle. Many attempts have been made to 
solve it, but none of them have achieved conspicuous success. 
Mr. Hunter, having discovered that "camp" is the old name 
for football in Norfolk and Suffolk, thought that the mention 
of a " Campa-field " among the Sheffield estates of the 
Howards indicated a field, perhaps the space now called 
Paradise Square, appropriated to this sport. But apart from 
the difficulty of playing football on a steep hill-side, this guess 
cannot be accepted. Another suggestion is that the name has 
reference to the ridge-like position of the lane. The problem 
can only be left in the realm of things unknown. It is also 
impossible to say whether the form " Camper '* or " Campo ** is 
the older. "Campo '* occurs in the Burgery accounts as early 
as 1675; GosHng (1736) gives "Camper"; and in an inden- 
ture, dated 1734, Elizabeth Hawley, wndow, conveys to 
William Hawley, dyer, "all that messuage, etc., in Camper 
alias Campo Lane, wherein the said William Hawley doth now 
inhabit, together with all barns, buildings, stables, orchards, 
gardens, etc., to the same belonging, always reservmg to the 
said Elizabeth the croft called Pond Croft, or Hawley Croft, 
and all the houses thereon ere<5led.'* The Hawley family gave 
the name to that croft, which ran up to Campo Lane from 
Tenter Street. Elizabeth Hawley was probably the widow of 
Joseph Hawley, a Town Trustee from 1713 to his death in 
1724. William Hawley was an unsuccessful candidate for 
eledlion on that body, 1742. 

The house of a neighbour of these Hawleys was still stand- 
ing until 1900 — the " Crown Inn," at the corner of Campo 
Lane and Lee Croft. Over the door it bore the date 1726, and 
initials which are presumably i ^ b* ^^ was the residence of 
Isaac Barnes, one of the old school of manufadlurers. His 
workshops, :^here he carried on one of the oldest cutlery 
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(spring-knife) trades, were just above. After his son, Mr. 
George Barnes, built himself a residence at Ranmoor, his house 
l)ecanie an inn. At the opposite corner of Lee Croft is the 
house, still retaining its fine staircase, of Mr. Josephus Parkin, 
maker of razors and penknives. He and his son after him, 
had a garden opposite, where is now \'icar Lane, formerly 
known as St. James's Hill. Another Campo Lane house, at 
the corner of Virgin's Walk (St. James's Row), facing Paradise 
Square, was a gabled tavern of the genuine old stamp. Its 
small windows and low ceilings with substantial beams 
bespoke great antiquity ; while its clean sanded floors and the 
charad^er of its company indicated capable management and a 
highly respecled landlord. The name of the house is lost. 
James Wills, it will be remembered,* speaks of the stile which 
led from the churchyard into Campo Lane as " near the little 
' Grape' tavern." This clearly indicates the position and name 
of the house ; but it seems unlikely that there would be a 
** Grapes Inn " here when there was another of the same name 
on the other side of the churchyard, in Church Street. It has 
been said that the landlord was Mr. Richard Bramley, father 
of Sheffield's first Town Clerk. But this does not accord with 
letters of administration, which speak of him as of Bridlington 
Quay, gentleman. He had a brother Joseph, a wine and 
spirit merchant, and his cousin, William Bramley, was land- 
lord of a public-house at the top of Castle Green, now the 
" Black Rock." In 1828 the Campo Lane inn was called the 
** Queen's Head," and it was then kept by John Fordham. 

The Hartshead, the origin of whose name has not been 
traced, is one of the most ancient nooks of the town, and is full 
of old-world memories. Many of these centre around the 
Quakers, whose meeting-houses have been there for two 
hundred years. The first of which any record remains was the 
little building on the west side of Meetinghouse Lane, utilised 
in later days as the residence of the caretaker and for committee 
meetings. The only clue to its date were the figures 1705 
over a fireplace. George Fox, the founder of the society, came 
occasionally to Ballifield, near Hands worth, where the Staceys 

• Ante, p. 256. 
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were his adherents ; and to Stannington, where the Shaws, of 
The Hill, near Re veil Grange, welcomed him gladly. At both 
places the remnants of gravestones in the burying grounds of 
Cinderhill and Bowcroft record the names of the earliest 
Friends, some of whom, as an inscription tells, " suffered much 
for bearing testimony against the payment of tythes." F'ox 
himself did not, apparently, visit Sheffield, though his friend 
and disciple, John Grattan, of Monyash, did. Undoubtedly 
small in numbers, the society comprised men influential enough 
to play a conspicuous part in the colonisation of the new 
world. Our townsman, Mr. Charles H. Firth,* has discovered 
in the Bodleian Library two letters in which Sir John Reresby, 
of Thrybergh, reported (July 17, 1677) *hat : 

" Severall persons with their wiues and children (in all to 
near the nomber off 200) many of them Quaquers and other 
dissenters, inhabitants about Sheffield and the adjoining parts 
of Nottinghamshire and Darbyshr. (the principall of them 
secftaries but the rest able servants and labourers) haue lately 
gone and are euery day as yet going by the way of Hull to 
transport themselues to an Island in America called west 
Jarsey, and are dayly followed by others upon the same design." 

Reresby, as Deputy of the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of 
Danby, applied for instrucftions as to stopping the ships ; and 
he also wrote to the Secretary to the Duke of York to ask if it 
were true, as " the chief undertaker ** in the affair, one Richard 
Mathews.t of Sheffield, a Quaker, said, that the island called 
New Jersey or West Jersey, two hundred miles in length and 
sixty miles over, as yet uninhabited, had been bought from his 
Highness, with implied " Libertie to send ouer inhabitants to 
plant the same." Meantime, while the commands of the King 
and the Duke were awaited, Mathews had been charged at 
the Barnsley Sessions with enticing away servants from their 
masters, and leaving the realm without leave, and he had been 
bound over to the next Assizes to make his defence. 

• "American Historical Review." April, 1897, pp. 472-474. 

f One of the gravestones in the old Quakers' Cemetery at Bowcroft 
(Stannington) records the burial of "Fines Matthews, late of Hill, who 
departed this life the 4th. of the First Month, 1729-8, aged 87 years." 
The name of Richard Matthews is found in the New Jersey archives 
among those who signed "The Concession^ &c., of the Proprietors, &c., 
of West New Jersey," March 3, 1677. 
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Reresby's officious interference was belated, and his 
geography was shaky. For in 1663 Charles II. had trans- 
ferred to his "dear brother" part of the mainland of New 
England and Long Island, and James had promptly sold it to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. It was proposed to 
call it New Jersey or New Cxsarea ; and long before Reresby 
awoke to what was going on, the colony had been settled and 
a constitution adopted, securing the religion, liberties, and 
property of the adventurers.* The Quakers were not without 
their troubles there ; but the persecutions to which they were 
subjetfled being brought under the notice of the King, he very 
peremptorily put a stop to them. So it is probable that Sir 
John Reresby got a rap on the knuckles for meddling ; and 
the bigots of the period had to give vent to their chagrin 
in scurrilous verses, which may be read to-day in the library 
of the British Museum.f 

America continued to have a powerful attrad^ion for the 
Friends here, long after the days when they sought it as an 
asylum. Something like a score of prominent local members 
of the Society migrated at one time or another, though not 
always permanently, to the United States. These included 
Thomas CoUey, and Daniel Wheeler, partner with Mr. Aldam, 
of Church Street, celebrated as zealous Quaker missionaries. 
The American Quakers, in turn, sent their members on 
religious visits here. John Woolman.J who, in 1772, crossed 
the seas, in order to visit Friends in the northern parts of 
England, and more particularly in Yorkshire, records how he 
came to Sheffield from Nottingham : " Second of eighth month 
and first of the week. I was this day at Sheffield, a large 
inland town. I was at sundry meetings last week, and feel 
mward thankfulness for that Divine support which hath been 
graciously extended to me." The poverty and physical and 
moral degradation of the people, when others, even Friends, 
were indulging in ostentatious luxury, impressed him painfully. 

•■'The Grants, Concessions, and Orifiinal Consliiulions of New 
Jersey." Philadetphm. 1757. 

t See a ballad in the British Museum (16751. entitled, '■ The Quakers' 
Farewell to England, on Iheir Voyage to New Jersey.'" (643 m. 11, 56.) 

; Axu, pp. 98, III. Woolmao's Journal, p. 233. 
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He notes the dirtiness and festering filth of the narrow streets 
in towns and villages. Almost immediately on arrival at 
York he was seized with small- pox, and died there. 

The Society of Friends in Sheffield numbered, in 1736, 172 
members. Gosling*s plan of that year shows the early Meeting 
House already described, and a small Quakers* burying place 
on the north side of Broad Lane. It was in the following 
year, 1737, that Joseph Broadbent, Gideon Wells, and twelve 
other Quakers, bought of Daniel Robinson, linen draper, 1025 
yards of orchard land, east of Meetinghouse Lane, with right 
of way for foot-people or saddle-horses from Angel Street. 
This plot is described in the deed of conveyance as ** bounded 
on the east by orchards or backyards of messuages of Daniel 
Robinson and his tenants ; west, by barns or buildings late 
belonging to John Nodder ; north, by the garden of Samuel 
Shore ; south, by the yard or backside of his Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, in possession of Thomas Cawthorne." Here the 
Society ere(5led a new Meeting House, using the remainder of 
the land as a burial ground. In 1763, the property having 
been reconveyed to new trustees, the Meeting House was 
rebuilt ; and yet again in 1806. 

Joseph Broadbent, earlier than the Joseph named above, 
died in 1684, ^^^ ^^^ one of the first generation of the Society 
of Friends in the town. His son Nicholas built the fine old 
house at the corner of Figtree Lane, facing York Street, to 
which reference has been made in previous chapters. When, 
on the failure of their Bank,* Joseph and Thomas Broadbent 
(sons of Nicholas Broadbent) migrated to Brelsforth Orchard, 
the Hartshead premises were occupied by Mr. John Turner, 
who died in 1796. Through his niece, they came into the pos- 
sion of the Binneys, who, besides having one of the best home 
trades as merchants, had large steel furnaces here, remains of 
which could still be seen long after the house had begun to be 
the offices (1825) of a succession of lawyers. 

The premises standing at right angles to the Broadbents* 
house, separated by the entrance to what is now called St. 
Peter's Close, and looking towards Watson's Walk, are 
intimately connecfled with Sheffield's early trading, for here, 

• Ante, pp. 89, 90. 
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long before 1679, was Obadiah Barlow. He and his 
descendants manufacflured such excellent pen and pocket 
cutlery as to make their name famous, and their trade mark is 
still a valuable possession in living use. The last of the 
family in the Hartshead was John Barlow, who died in 1798, 
and through the marriage of his daughter (the great-great- 
granddaughter of the aforesaid Obadiah) with a neighbour, 
Thomas Scantlebury, looking-glass manufa<5\urer, we come 
again into touch with the notable Quakers of this neighbour- 
hood. The Scantleburys* premises faced East Parade, so they 
were handily close to the churchyard when meetings were 
held in it during the anti-church-rate agitations in which 
Thomas Scantlebury and his eldest son, John Barlow Scantle- 
bury, took prominent part. Thomas Scantlebury the elder 
afterwards went to live at The Hills, Grimesthorpe Road, 
the view from which was described as one of the loveliest in 
England. A younger son, Samuel Scantlebury, spent the 
greater part of his life in Chicago, where he died in 1874, ^^* 
he always cherished affe(5lionate remembrances of Sheffield, 
and was interested in its doings to the last. 

Many still living must remember t*ie old cottages in the 
Hartshead, between Figtree Lane and Meetinghouse Lane, 
ultimately pulled down to make room for offices built for the 
Town Clerk. They stood considerably below the street ley.el, 
and were typical, in their picfluresque decay, of the abodes 
which satisfied the modest requirements of our forefathers.* 
They were a survival of the days when, before York Street 
was made, the Hartshead was divided into two irregular 
openings conne(5led, by a narrow footpath, with these and 
similar buildings on either hand. 

It was at the eastern corner of this passage that Joseph 
Gales, " bookseller, stationer, printseller, au(5lioneer, and agent 
to the Royal Exchange Fire Office," kept his shop, and from 
here, in partnership with Mr. David Martin, as printer, editor, 

• A well-known charadter who lived here in our own day was one 
Radford, a bill-poster, exceedingly stout and scant of breath ; but 
accepting imperative summonses to go out with paste, brush, and ladder 
at the most unreasonable hours of both day and night with the utmost 
equanimity. 
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and publisher of the Sheffield Register, he inveighed against the 
powers that were, and stimulated revolutionary sentiments. 
Gales was born at Eckington, where his father was parish 
clerk, and served his apprenticeship with Hole, a printer of 
Newark, in which town also he found a wife, Winifred 
Marshall, a woman of strong sense and some literary tastes, 
for she wrote a novel called " Lady Emma Melcombe." The 
newspaper was begun in 1787 ; but it is probable that 
its strenuous political views were too pronounced and too 
dangerous for Mr. Martin, who, trained under Mr. Beilby, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was an engraver in Norfolk Street. 
The partnership was accordingly dissolved in 1789, and the 
newspaper was continued with great spirit by Mr. Gales. 
Sheffield, which had celebrated the successes of " our French 
brethren over despots and despotism*' by roasting an ox 
whole, and carrying it in procession through the town, amidst 
the firing of cannon and the acclaims of thousands of people, 
had already incurred the hatred of the Government ; and the 
zeal of the Register early marked it as inviting to a prosecution 
that should strike a blow at "sedition." Not until 1794, 
however, did the time seem ripe for the long-contemplated 
attack. "The Society for Constitutional Information," com- 
posed of those who saw in the French Revolution a summons 
to Englishmen to rise on behalf of liberty, getting bolder and 
more outspoken by the success of its campaign and by growing 
indications of popular approval, began to hold meetings in the 
open air. After one of these, on the Castle Hill, Mr. Gales, 
who had been chairman, was accompanied to his office in the 
Hartshead by a crowd singing, to the tune of the National 
Anthem, a song of Mather's, beginning, "God save great 
Thomas Paine." The Tories replied by giving, regardless of 
grammar and decency, such toasts as this at their convivial 
gatherings : " May Tom Paine live for ever ; may he never 
die, nor nobody never kill him ; but may he be put in a bag 
and hang swig-swag over Hell's gate till doomsday. May the 
Devil sweep Hell with the enemies of the King, and afterwards 
burn the broom."* 

• Sheffield Register, April 25, 1793. Tom Paine, who had been an 
officer of excise in Lincolnshire, was employed in the works of the 
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A pamphlet, preserved in the British Museum, entitled, 
" Fast Day as observed at Sheffield, 1794," records that : 

"A Royal Proclamation having been issued commanding 
February the 28th, 1794, to be ol^erved as a General Fast, 
the friends of Peace and Reform in Sheffield determined to 
honour the day in the most distinguished manner. Accordingly 
the Thousands of that town assembled upon a spacious plain 
near West Street, Backfields, where the meeting was opened 
with prayer. After which a serious le<5\ure was delivered. 
Immediately, after, William Camage being called to the chair, 
the following resolutions were unanimously passed, and the 
meeting dissolved in that orderly and peaceable manner 
which so eminently distinguishes the patriotic inhabitants of 
Sheffield." 

After formulating the meeting's abhorrence of the war, 
protesting against the landing of Hessian troops, and remark- 
ing on the irony of fasts being ordered with the same breath 
which commands the shedding of oceans of human blood, it 
was resolved : 

"That therefore the people have no remedy for their 
grievances but a Reform in Parliament — a measure which we 
determine never to relinquish though we follow our Brethren 
in the same glorious cause to Botany Bay." 

In the following April, the Register invited " the Friends of 
Justice, Liberty and Humanity to meet on the Castle Hill to 
consider upon the propriety of addressing the King in behalf 
of the persecuted patriots . . . also of petitioning the 
House of Commons for a reform in the representation of the 
people, and to determine upon the propriety of petitioning the 
King for the total and unqualified abolition of negro slavery." 
A report of the proceedings at this meeting, printed for the 
Sheffield Constitutional Society, is also in the British Museum, 
and to it is appended " An address to the British nation, being 
an exposition of the motives which have determined the people 
of Sheffield to petition the House of Commons no more on the 
Subject of Parliamentary Reform." The only name mentioned 
in the whole record is that of Henry Yorke, who presided and 
delivered a long address. At the conclusion of the proceedings, 

Walkers, of Masbro', chiefly, it would seem, in connedlion with the iron 
bridges they erected over the Wear and the Thames. 
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**To show the high sense entertained of Henry Yorke's 
services at this meeting by the populace, he was no sooner 
seated in the coach which attended on him than the horses 
were taken from the carriage and the people drew him through 
most of the public streets in Sheffield, amid the acclamations 
of thousands ; which done, after a few admonitory words from 
the orator, every man went peaceably to his own home.** 

This filled up the cup of iniquity, and the authorities, 
goaded to a(5lion by Northall's newly-established Courant, 
ordered a prosecution against Henry Redhead Yorke, who had 
been chairman. William Broomhead, secretary of the Con- 
stitutional Society, William Camage, late secretary, and J. 
Moody were apprehended on charges of sedition, and were 
conveyed to London under military escort. Another indi- 
vidual, a stranger to Sheffield, since he had resided here a few 
weeks only, had a narrow escape. The story is told by 
Montgomery : 

"Two of the Sheffield Constables entered a well-known 
public-house suddenly, and bolting into the company room, 

crowded with ale-bibbers and tobacco smokers, asked if D 

was there. He was, but the person who sat next to him, with 
a presence of mind and promptitude of impudence rarely ex- 
emplified, at once answered, * No ; he went off to Leeds this 
morning.' So they departed. The objecft of their search after- 
wards escaped to America, where he became a store-keeper 
and a Justice of the Peace." 

Although Mr. Gales had been at the meeting, he was not 
included in the prosecution. In the following June, however, 
a letter from a Sheffield printer to Hardy, the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society, was seized, and Gales was 
suspetfted, though unjustly, of being the writer. A warrant 
was issued against him, but when a king's messenger from 
London and a resident Sheriff's officer called in the Hartshead 
to execute it, Mr. Gales was not to be found. The story was 
that he escaped by a prompt flight, but the real fa(5l was that 
he happened to be absent in Derby on family business.* 

In the following week's Register Mr. Gales took a formal 
leave of his friends and readers, denying most distindlly that 

• Letter in She^eld Independent, Ocft. 7, 1848: also, "Memoirs of 
Montgomery," Vol I., p. 171. 
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he had written, di(5lated, or been privy to the letter addressed 
to Hardy. If, he said, his imprisonment or death would serve 
the cause which he had espoused — ^the cause of peace, liberty, 
and justice, it would be cowardice to fly ; '* but, convinced that 
by ruining my family and distressing my friends by risking 
either, would only gratify the ignorant and malignant, I shall 
seek that livelihood in another land which I cannot peaceably 
gain in this." With some difficulty, and after sundry conceal- 
ments, he got to Germany, and thence to Philadelphia, where 
he began life afresh as a printer and journalist. There, and in 
Raleigh, he had a long and honourable career. His sons, also, 
became prominent men in the newspaper world. Mr. Gales 
died, at the advanced age of eighty years, in 1841.* 

Like Mr. Gales, his former partner, Mr. David Martin, 
also sought a new home in America — though presumably from 
choice rather than compulsion. But his career there was 
unhappy, and before many years had passed, he took his own 
life in a fit of insanity. To him we owe not only the copper- 
plate title-page to the Direc5^ory of 1787, and a view of the 
frontage to the old Shambles, but also a series of six 
engravings, now rare and much valued by local collecflors, 
and instru(5\ive as showing the aspe(5\ of the town towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. When Martin left the town he 
was engaged in the publication of " Flora Britannica,'* of 
which about twenty numbers had appeared. 

While Joseph Gales was still condu(5ling the SJieffield 
Register^ an advertisement for a clerk brought a visit from a 
mild-mannered youth of twenty. He gave his name as James 
Montgomery, and explained that, on leaving the Moravian 
school at Fulneck, his literary aspirations had met with so 
little encouragement by his friends that he had been placed in 
a draper's shop at Mirfield. He ran away from this, engaged 
himself to Mr. Hunt, grocer, of Wath, and, after an interval in 
London, spent in a vain endeavour to obtain a footing in the 

** Fuller particulars of the Gales family are given in " Reminiscences 
of Old Sheffield," 2nd edition, pp. 12-15, 315-17. See also " Local Notes 
and Queries," June 8, 1874, and the Sheffield Independent, May 12, 1880. 
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world of literature, and in trying to commend his writings to 
unsympathetic publishers, he had returned to Wath. But he 
had a soul above groceries, and pined for printers' ink. So 
Mr. Gales engaged him. He quickly obtained the complete 
confidence of his employer, and found, in the columns of the 
Register^ a convenient vehicle in which to give his effusions to 
the world. He was treated more as a member of the Gales' 
family than as an outsider, and thus it came to pass that when 
on Gales's flight, the Sheffield Register issued its last number, 
Friday, the 27th of June, 1794, on Friday, July 4th, there 
was issued from the same office, printed with the same type, 
and by the same staff, the Sheffield Iris, published by "J. Mont- 
gomery and Co.** The " Co.*' meant the Rev. Benjamin 
Nay lor, one of the ministers of the Upper Chapel, and it was 
arranged that, while Montgomery condu<5\ed the newspaper, 
Ann and Elizabeth Gales, sisters of Mr. Gales, should continue 
to carry on the shop as booksellers and stationers. " With 
these sisters," and another, Sarah, as the inscription on the 
Gales' tombstone in Eckington Churchyard records, the poet 
lived, "together and severally, for more than sixty years (dying 
in the presence of the last-named, at Sheffield, April 30, 1854).** 
Whatever love-romance there may have been in Montgomery's 
life has never been revealed. His early letters indicate the 
sentimentality and sensitiveness usual in youths of morbid 
cast, and he indulged at times in verses of a more or less ama- 
tory strain. There is a letter of his, dated June, 1840, to Miss 
Sarah Gales, at that time the only survivor of the triple sister- 
hood (Elizabeth had died in 1 821, and Ann in 1838), describing 
how he passed, on the newly-opened railway, through the 
familiar scenes of Eckington. The railway, he said, " cuts 
Renishaw Park at the lower part, near the place where we 
used to go to sit in a grove and a hermitage in the years of 
romance when — you know when." But whatever love- 
passages there may have been, the relations of Montgomery to 
the Misses Gales remained to the end those of brother and 
sisters. 

The new journalistic venture was started warily. Its 
conductors incurred the scorn of fiery patriots, who had been 
more ready to pass resolutions to defend incriminated printers 
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and authors than to carry them into effedl, by adopting as 
their motto : 

Ours are the plans of £air delightful peace, 
Unwarped by party rage, to live like brothers. 

** It is not their intention," they said in the opening declaration, 
from the pen of Mr. Naylor, " to enter themselves in the field 
of political controversy. For though they shall think it their 
duty to state the reasonings on both sides, upon public and 
interesting questions, they do not conceive it to be at all the 
proper business of the editor of a newspaper to present his 
readers with his own particular opinions.*' 

Montgomery's own gentle and non-combative nature had 
more in common with the timid counsels of Naylor than with 
the militant spirit of Gales, and the young journalist was a 
model of discretion. The authorities, however, furious at 
Gales having escaped their clutches, were not to be hood- 
winked by a mere change in the name of the newspaper, or by 
protestations of "firm attachment to the constitution" by 
those who admitted themselves to be " friends to the cause of 
peace," and to that hated thing "reform." When the wolf 
means to quarrel with the lamb any excuse suffices, and his 
opportunity soon came through no fault of Montgomery's. 
The foreman of the printing-office accepted, in the ordinary 
course of business, an order from a travelling song- vendor to 
reprint copies of a song written in 1 792, and set up in the time 
of Mr. Gales, with reference to the then impending invasion of 
France by the Prussians and Austrians. This was enough 
for men who had been " reading the Iris six times in one day 
to find a libel, if possible, in it." What might be harmless in 
1792 was, they held, libellous and seditious in 1794, and 
Montgomery was accordingly haled off to Doncaster Sessions, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of ;^2o, and suffer imprisonment 
for three months in York Castle. 

This was in January, 1795. But the vengeance of the 
authorities was not yet satiated, and Montgomery had only 
been out of prison for some six months, when, in August, he 
was in trouble again, for a description in the 7m of a riot 
in Norfolk Street, in which the Volunteers, under Colonel 
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Athorpe, killed two men and severely wounded others. The 

Iris's account of the riot was as milk and water compared with 

the fiery song in which Mather, who seems to have been an 

eye-witness of the affair, outspokenly denounced the authorities 

as guilty of murder. The euphemistic phrase of the Iris — " a 

person who shall be nameless,** pales its ineffe(5lual fire beside 

Mather's vituperative epithets ; but Montgomery and his 

journal were worth powder and shot, while Mather was not — 

nor were the sins of Joseph Gales imputed to him. So the 

luckless poet was sent back to York Castle for a further period 

of six months, with a fine of £^o ; while Mather continued 

with impunity to entertain the frequenters of public-houses by 

singing of the '* arm'd assassins, dressed in blue, who wantonly 

their townsmen slew, and murder did contrive.** 

The severities of the Government were, of course, futile. 

They could not stay free speech, much less could they suppress 

discontent. In August, 1795, the people, on the invitation of 

the Constitutional Society, assembled upon Crookes Moor, 

near Mushroom Hall, to the number of ten thousand. Citizen 

Barrow, of London, was present, and he was followed " by an 

excellent orator *' whose name is prudently suppressed. 

" The numbers who flocked from all parts of the country 
upon this glorious occasion is almost incredible. The enemies 
of liberty and the supporters of the war * slunk scowling back * 
into their dens of ignorance and superstition, shocked to see 
such a number of men who disapproved of the injustice done 
to mankind in general by the unexampled conducfl of an 
Apostate minister.*' * 

When, on the day appointed for a national thanksgiving 

(December 19, 1797) for threefold naval vi(5lories over the 

French, Spanish, and Dutch, the townspeople flocked to the 

service at the New Church (St. Paul's), they found themselves 

confronted by this inscription on the doors : 

Vile hypocrites, are these your pranks, 
To murder men, then give God thanks ? 
Vile hypocrites, proceed no further ; 
God will accept no thanks for murder. 

After the fast day the eccentric William Broomhead, who, 
after his arrest in 1794, had been discharged on entering into 

* " Proceedings at Public Meeting," &c. British Museum. 8i35aa. . 
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recognisances to give evidence against Redhead Yorke, stood 
in the middle of the street and, taking off his hat, proclaimed 
in a loud voice : 

The fast day is over ; we need to pray no more, 

For we've renewed our licence to rob and starve the poor. 

Then, covering again, he walked to a short distance, and went 
through the same performance, and so on through all the 
principal streets. 

Montgomery dolorously remarked long afterwards : " I lost 
1,000 subscribers the first year, for I was too moderate for the 
Jacobins, and yet with the aristocratic party I was reckoned a 
Jacobin. The one party deserted me, the other persecuted me, 
but I lived through it all, and I was afterwards much more 
supported by the aristocratic party than by the democratic." 
A further source of great pecuniary anxiety to him was the 
withdrawal of his partner in consequence of these troubles. 
Mr. Naylor did not relish the responsibilities of conne<5lion 
with such " gunpowder property " as newspapers then were. 
Montgomery agreed to buy him out, giving a bond for the 
payment by instalments of ;^i670 — a sum which is a some- 
what surprising revelation as to the value of such a journal, 
surrounded by perils that might snuff it out at any moment. 
The expenses of his defence had been heavy, " although the 
liberality of his friends had been as great as it had been un- 
expecfted and unmerited." But in course of time he discharged 
every penny of his obligation to Mr. Naylor, though "nobody," 
he said, " knows but myself the difficulties through which I 
paid off that money.'* 

Years later, Montgomery had light thrown upon his first 
prosecution in a somewhat curious manner. Mr. John Brook- 
field, the attorney charged with Montgomery's first prose- 
cution, when removing his offices from Campo Lane, left 
behind a quantity of lumber and waste-paper. Amongst this 
there were found by the tenant who succeeded him (Mr. John 
Innocent, bookseller and stationer) the briefs in the Mont- 
gomery case. They were to be given to counsel "with the 
Attorney General's compliments," and on them it was recorded 
that " this prosecution is carried on chiefly with a view to put 
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a stop to the Associated Clubs in Sheffield ; and it is to be 
hoped, if we are fortunate enough to succeed in convi(5ling the 
prisoner, it will go a great way towards curbing the insolence 
they have uniformly manifested.*' And while this was the 
avowed motive of the first prosecution, in the second the 
hostile attorney stooped to the device of supplying malignant 
paragraphs, grossly prejudicing the defendant's case while yet 
awaiting the trial, to Montgomery's rival, the Coufont, whose 
condu(5lor, Northall, with equal defiance of professional de- 
cency, greedily published them. 

In 1805 Montgomery narrowly escaped a third prosecution, 
** aimed with a cordiality that meant no repetition of the 
stroke." This was to be based upon his stri(5lures on the 
campaign in Germany, when General Mack and 30,000 
Austrians laid down their arms. Formal notices were a(5lually 
served upon him, but they were not followed up, as the poet- 
editor conjecftured because in the next 7ns he spoke of the 
death of Nelson in a strain of such patriotism that his former 
disloyalty was perhaps overlooked.* 

It has been stated in a former Chapter (page 176) that the 
house in the Hartshead was, before Mr. Gales's time, the 
residence of Dr. Buchan, of " Domestic Medicine " fame. 
There survive illustrations of the building in its last days. 
These show that at some period there had been not un- 
successful efforts to give its entrance an imposing appearance. 

** The particulars given above are not taken from the voluminous 
memoir of Montgomery by Holland and Everitt, but from sources to some 
of which, at least, they had not access ; particularly from letters by 
Montgomery, published in the Sheffield Times and Iris, August 2, 1873, and 
subsequent weeks, and from a sketch of Mr. Montgomery's life published 
on his death in 1854 in the Sheffield Independent, and written by the late Mr. 
Robert Leader, who was sent to the Iris Office to be apprenticed, in the 
last years of the poet's proprietorship. Though serving under Mr. 
Montgomery for some time, Mr. Leader was adtually apprenticed to his 
successor, Mr. Blackwell ; and he was released from his indentures before 
they expired that he might join his father, who had purchased the Sheffield 
Independent (1829) . Another apprentice of Montgomery's was Matthewman 
Smith, elder brother of Mr. Albert Smith, for many years Clerk to the 
Magistrates. Mr. Matthewman Smith entered the East India Company's 
Army, and died in India. 
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There was a curved doorway at the corner, with an elaborately 
decorated fan-light and, on either hand, two large bowed 
windows, with many small panes. The doorway and 
windows were a manifest addition to the plain original 
house, from whose walls they proje<5\ed. Inside, though the 
shop was fairly spacious, the other rooms were depressing. 
Montgomery's sancflum was a back upper-chamber, looking 
into Hawksworth's yard, over offensive out-offices. A round 
table which stood in the poet-editor*s room bore testimony to 
his real mterests, for books of hymns and poems left little 
space for newspaper necessities. Poor as it was, however, the 
poet clung to this room affe(5lionately, continuing to reside on 
the old premises for some time after he had retired from the 
duties of journalism, and before he was induced to migrate, in 
1835, ^o *h^ Mount. 

Mr. William Howitt, visiting the town in a year not 
stated, found the shop occupied by a pawnbroker.* In the 
autumn of 1 868, a Transatlantic pilgrim, who had known the 
Gales family in America, penetrated the recesses of the 
Hartshead. The building had been turned into a beer-shop, 
and joiners were in the a(5l of removing the quaintly-carved 
door case already described. The stranger, more reverent 
than Montgomery's own townsman, saved it from destru(5lion. 
He carried it off, and had it made into a number of boxes, one 
of which is placed in the National Museum of Washington, 
suitably inscribed, and bearing a photograph of the premises 
rendered famous by the memory of Gales and Montgomery. 
After passing through various other stages of existence the 
old house was in the end removed to make way for an 
extension of the premises of another newspaper— the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, 

We gather from one of the letters written from York 
Castle that this building was in Montgomery's time the 
property of Mr. George Brown, a druggist in High Street, 
and that the rent was ;^i3 us. 6d., of which the Misses Gales 
paid one half. The family history of this Mr. Brown is one of 
some local interest. Hunter, who knew him, says although 

• " Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. " 1847. Vol. H., p. 319. 
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he had the manner and deportment of a gentleman, he was 
often seen in rags. He was the great-grandson of the Rev. 
Cuthbert Browne, curate of Attercliife and assistant-minister 
at the Parish Church from 1662 to 1673, afterwards re(5lor 
of Handsworth and Treeton.* Cuthbert Browne was also 
manager of the Duke of Norfolk's Sheffield estates, obtaining 
that post and discharging its duties in a way that did not 
gain him much respe(5l. Mr. Hunter records an incident in 
which Dr. Browne, as the Duke of Norfolk's chaplain, was, 
with one Richard Revel, the Duke's footman, summoned 
before the House of Lords in conne(5lion with a not very 
creditable plot. It is this association of the names of Browne 
and Revel which is curious, for, in 1874, one Henry Brown, a 
provision dealer in Broomspring Lane, descendant of the 
George Brown above-named, laid claim to the Revel estate, 
Carnfield Hall, Derbyshire. Henry Brown's grandfather, Dr. 
Cuthbert Browne's son, the Rev. Obadiah Browne, rector of 
Whiston, married Dorothy Revel in 1691 ; and the allegation 
was that, the male line of the Revels having died out, the 
Browns, through the female line, inherited. 

The surroundings of the Hartshead struck Mr. William 
Howitt as singularly out of harmony with the elevated spirit 
of Montgomery's poetry. "The houses round this strange, 
hidden court are nearly all public-houses, as the ' Dove and 
Rainbow' and the like, with low eating-houses, and dens of 
pettifogging lawyers." Whatever may be the case as to "petti- 
fogging lawyers," the remark about public-houses and eating- 
houses indicates what had been a charadleristic of the place 
long before Howitt's time, and one that was shared by 
Watson's Walk, when that thoroughfare was opened between 
what had been the southern backs of the Hartshead Passage 
houses (giving them pradlically two entrances) and gardens. 
The " Dove and Rainbow " had stood at the corner of Harts- 
head Passage, facing Campo Lane, long before Watson's 
Walk was made, towards the end of the century. It was a 
resort favoured by recruiting parties, and was the scene, just 
before the Christmas of 1783, of a fatal fire, which broke out 

• " Hallamshire," Gatty's Edition, p. 413. Ante, p. 8. 
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in the night, when Mr. Thomas Oates, the landlord, his wife, 
and their children and servants were in bed. Mrs. Oates and 
an apprentice perished, but the other occupants escaped, and 
the sons lived to be useful citizens. 

George Thomdell kept an eating-house and poulterer's 
shop in the Hartshead certainly as early as 1787, and he was 
sufficiently prosperous to be able to live in the suburb of 
Har\'est Lane. Sheffielders have ever been prone to scoff at 
airs of superiority or indications of vaulting ambition, and 
a favourite form of this has been the bestowal of satiric names. 
Thus we have *' Hodgson's Folly,** and when a certain Mr. 
John North, a maker of cast-metal scissors or forks, built the 
house still standing on Western Bank, below Clarkson Street, 
it was promptly nick-named, by the envious, "Sowmetal 
Hall**; while his workmen indicated their view that the 
wherewithal to build it had come out of their low wages, by 
dubbing it ** Stint Hall.** So Thomdeirs country residence 
was popularly known as "T* Hen Hole'* — ^as implying that 
the Hartshead cookshop was supplied with poultry requisi- 
tioned from neighbouring roosts, and surreptitiously pushed 
into the Harvest Lane cellar by night. 

Thomdell had the competition of a rival, Benjamin Hem- 
mingi^-ay, in Campo Lane, and, in 1804 or 1805, of Matthias 
D*Amour, a native of Antwerp, in the Hartshead. The his- 
tory of D* Amour *s life was put into shape for him by Mr. Paul 
Rodgers. After being confidential servant to various gentle- 
men and valet to the Duchess of Gordon, D*Amour, whose 
wife was a native of Woodhall, near Sheffield, set up a canal 
boat, and conveyed coal from Whittington and Norwood Col- 
lieries to Retford ; but after a time he sold his boat and began 
his cook-shop at 4, Market Street, " on the very last day of 
the eighteenth century.*' He did well there, and removed in 
four years to the Hartshead, where he remained until 1826. 
He lived to the great age of 93, not dying until 1842. 

Mr. Thomas Pearson was a well-known wine and spirit 
merchant, who long carried on a profitable business at the 
bottom of the Hartshead, his extensive cellars being part of 
the premises occupied by Messrs. J. S. and T. Birks, grocers, 
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in recent times. But the best known name in this trade, in 
connecflion with this neighbourhood, is that of Watson. There 
were two families of Watson here — Watson, Pass, and Co., 
silver-platers, and the Watsons, vicfluallers through several 
generations — but the latter were by far the earlier on the spot^ 
and it was from them that the walk took its name.'^ 

Richard Keats*s eating house at the bottom of Watson's 
Walk was a well established business for many years. It is 
one of the few places with that address given in the Diredlory 
of 1797. John Woodward, vicflualler, was at No. i, and 
Richard Keats at No. 2. Another well-known but somewhat 
later public-house was " T' oil i' t* Wall " (The Hole in the 
Wall), more correcflly called " The Shades," with entrances 
from both Watson's Walk and Hartshead. It was kept by Mr. 
Sam Turner, familiarly called " Gin Sam," to distinguish him 
from "Flannel Sam," his namesake, the draper, in Angel 
Street. Originally a carpet weaver, he took advantage of the 
enforced idleness consequent on a broken arm to marry a 
widow who had a public-house at the corner of Waingate and 
Castle Street. When ejecfled thence, to make way for the 
Town Hall (now Court House) of 1805, they migrated to 
Watson's Walk and prospered greatly, for Turner was a model 
boniface. 

One story connecfled with the taverns hereabouts has al- 
ready been told as illustrative of Vicar Wilkinson's pugilistic 
skill. There is another, with also a clerical flavour, possibly 
attaching to the Watson's inn, but at all events showing that 
the public houses in this neighbourhood once attracfled 
superior guests. The Archbishop of York had appointed a 
confirmation to be held in the Parish Church. A respecflable 
working man named Thomas Dunn, who brought his son 
William from Malin Bridge to receive the rite, arrived too 
late, and found the ceremony over and the church shut. 
Nothing daunted, he tracked the Archbishop to a tavern in 
Watson's Walk, and obtained an interview. With great good 
humour, the prelate interrupted his dinner, and, having put 
the boy through the necessary questions, confirmed him on the 

• See Ante, p. 283. 
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Stair-head of the public-house. The father, Thomas Dunn, 
had come to the town from Boston, in the year 1730, to be 
apprenticed to an ancestor of Colonel Fenton. His Malin 
Bridge house, a neat, substantial stru(flure, with a pointed 
gable, and covered with a fruit tree, was swept away by the 
flood of 1864. The boy thus strangely confirmed, through 
marrying a wife of strong Nonconformist views (she was a 
Holland, of Shiregreen), became the father of a stout dissenter 
and regular worshipper at Queen Street Chapel — Thomas 
Dunn. 

The Shiregreen girl who became Mrs. William Dunn was, 
in her infancy, the heroine of an adventure connecfled with the 
stirring days of the '45. The southward march of the Young 
Pretender in that year filled the inhabitants of the country 
through which the Highlanders were expecfled to pass with 
dire alarm. Quotations have more than once been made in 
this book from a series of graphic and spirited letters written 
by the Rev. William Guest to Mr. Joshua Matthewman, of 
the Townhead Cross.* We would give a great deal for the 
letters of Mr. Matthewman in reply, for it is evident that they 
contained references to occurrences here, and to persons and 
events, which, though often trivial, afforded amusement to his 
distant townsman ; "for," said the latter, "things coming from 
one's native pUce bring into memory some old acquaintances 
or some former passage of life by which a man seems to be on 
the spot and acfling his part over again.** And not less enter- 
taining to us would be these voices, reaching us down the cen- 
turies. But, failing thfem, we must make the best of Mr. Guest's 
share in the correspondence. The Highlanders* invasion was 
naturally a topic of engrossing interest to the correspondents. 
We gather that some worthy citizens here fled from their 
houses. Mr. Guest congratulates Mr. Matthewman on having 
stayed at home, courageously refusing to follow the example 
of " those doughty heroes, J. B. and T. W.,** and he writes : 

" I don't know what spirits you might be in at Sheffield, 
but the inhabitants of Stamford had great occasion for smelling 
bottles, being almost ready to die in their shoes. They spent 
the greatest part of the week in removing their effedls and 

• Ante, pp. 65, 90, 280. 
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families, and expressed so much fear in every kind that one 
would have sworn it was a certain point with them that the 
pretender's main business was to rip open their wives, and, 
like some idolaters of old, to have offered up their sons and 
daughters to devils. But though we had terrible appre- 
hensions of their coming forward, we are now not a little 
angry they got back again . . . General Wade*s conducfl 
. . . puts me in mind of the King of France who marched 
up to the top of a hill with a hundred thousand men, and then 
marched down again." 

The apprehensions of the Stamford people were shared by 
the inhabitants of Shiregreen, and such credence was given to 
stories how the bare-legged rebels were, on their march, 
impaling all babies on their swords, and twisting them round 
as a terror to the Hanoverians, that the little Holland girl, 
afterwards Mrs. William Dunn, was hidden in a hollow tree, 
where she remained until news was brought that the wild 
Highlanders had gone by. They had not left piles of 
slaughtered babies on their course, but that they were not 
pleasant guests is evident from the letter of a Derby gentle- 
man who, having six officers and forty privates quartered upon 
him, describes them as looking like so many fiends turned 
out of hell. They made free with his house and his posses- 
sions, the officers taking his own apartments, while the men 
had a fire lighted in the hall, and lay on straw. " After they 
began to be warm they stank so of the itch and other nastiness 
about them as if they had been so many persons in a con- 
demned hole, and 'twill be well if they have left no contagion 
behind them." Mr. Guest had a great fright concerning his 
Sheffield friends, for going to the Post Office with a letter for 
Mr. Matthewman, he thought well to withhold it, since he 
found it currently reported that the Rebels were adlually in 
Sheffield, and " having expressed myself with some bitterness 
in relation to those miscreants," he feared lest, by falling into 
their hands, the letter "should have provoked them to use you 
unfavourably." Which is not improbable seeing that this was 
the language he used : 

" I have thought of this Pretender and his crew till I have 
no patience left, and was I in good health, I believe I should 
go for a soldier myself. When I represent to myself this 
Popish Brat, marching through the Kingdom with his train 

T 
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of Ruffians, besides which would immediately follow the fat- 
tun-bellied abbots, leacherous fryers, and idle lubberly priests 
invading our properties, and lording it over our consciences, I 
am staring mad." 

Another local tradition concerning the incursion of the 
Highlanders is also conne(fled with the Dunns, and with 
another family well known in Watson's Walk — Alfred and 
Frederick Smith, those quaint custodians of the Mechanics' 
Library. The Smiths were sons of a well-known and much 
respe(fled currier in Figtree Lane, and their grandmother was 
one of the Heatons who, at the time of the Young Pretender's 
invasion, lived at the Pickle — by which name the districfl be- 
yond the Wicker, from the first Midland Railway Station to the 
Twelve o'Clock was known. This Pickle House belonged 
originally to Francis Morton, uncle of the William Dunn of the 
confirmation story. Hither, according to a family tradition, 
handed down to the Smiths by their mother, from her mother, 
and in whose truth they tenaciously believed, came Prince 
Charles Edward, and stayed with their great-grandfather. The 
story was that when their grandmother was young, she became 
conscious of some extra bustle in the house. Rambling about, 
she pushed open the door of an upstairs room and discovered 
a number of gentlemen, some sitting and some standing, 
looking out of the window towards the Park hill. She was 
hurried away, and, with many injun(5lions to secrecy, was for 
some days restricfled in her movements, and was kept from her 
usual walks and from her customary association with other 
children. In after years it was matter of common notoriety 
in the family that the gentlemen thus disturbed were Prince 
Charles Edward and some of his adherents, who had made 
the house of Mr. Heaton, a stout upholder of the Stuart cause, 
a sort of rendezvous, where they could plot with sympathisers 
in the neighbourhood, and whence the Prince could go to and 
fro, visiting other districts. Sense Heaton, the girl who thus 
got a glimpse of the makings of history, afterwards became 
Mrs. Benjamin Cadman, of Spinkhill Manor, and so an ances- 
tress of the Cadmans of Westbourne ; and not only has her 
story been ever since treasured as one of the prized possessions 
of the Cadmans and the Smiths, but there have been preserved 
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as heirlooms in the families of Mrs. Cadman's descendants a 
number of articles either given as presents by the Young Pre- 
tender on his departure, or left behind by his party, or conse- 
crated in the eyes of his devoted adherents by having been 
used by him while at Pickle House. These include a sword 
with ivory handle ; a high wine glass, on which is engraved a 
bust of the prince; a harpsicord; a portrait of Charles I.; a 
view of Park Hill, as seen from Pickle House, taken by one of 
the party at the request of the prince ; and the doors of a cup- 
board on which the same friend painted portraits. Even the 
oak table at which the prince sat, and the vessels he used at 
his meals, are reverently treasured. Outside the families con- 
cerned, the story has ever been received with much incredulity. 
It has been especially remarked, with sceptical preciseness, 
that these events are said to have happened in 1744, and 
Prince Charles Edwaid did not land in Scotland until July, 
1745. But it must be admitted that what is known of the 
prince's movements in 1744 renders it by no means impossible 
that he may have made a surreptitious visit to England. In 
that year he was living incognito as " the Chevalier Douglas,** 
" in the stricflest privacy,** chiefly at Gravelines, within sight of 
the English coast ; and he wrote to his father : " Nobody 
knows where I am, or what is become of me, so that I am 
entirely buried as to the public.*' And again : ** Everybody is 
wondering where the prince is ; some put him in one place 
and some in another, and nobody knows where he is really ; 
and sometimes he is told news of himself, to his face, which is 
very diverting.** So the firm belief of Sense Heaton*s des- 
cendants in the Pickle House tradition may, after all, be right. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Mercers, Booksellers, Workhouses, and Bridges. 
HE Market Place, of whose general surroundings an 



account has been given previously, was always a locality 
favoured by the linen-drapers — or mercers, as they mostly 
preferred to call themselves. Matthew Lambert had been 
here, between Hartshead Passage and Watson's Walk, in 
1765; and Caleb Roberts was a contemporary Market Place 
mercer. In 1774 there were Thomas Didsbury, Ralph Gosling, 
and Samuel Staniforth, while Sam Turner (" Flannel Sam "), 
in what we now call Angel Street, was near enough to be 
counted as in the Market place ; and John Heppenstall, a 
name long afterwards still familiar in this locality, was a little 
below him. Still earlier, near the bottom of Angel Street, on 
the west side, was Daniel Robinson, linen draper, who, in 
1737, sold to the Society of Friends the land on which their 
meeting-house is built. Towards the end of the century, there 
were Mr. William Wiley (father of Mr. Thomas Wiley, of 
"Old No. 12"), at the upper corner of Change Alley; Mr. 
Thomas Rimington, of the Broomhead Hall family*; and 
Paul Rodgers — a door above Hartshead Passage, afterwards 
Willey and Judd's, and latterly Mr. Tarrant*s. James Matthews 
was a mercer in King Street, in a shop destined to become the 
office of Northairs Courant. 

A couple of centuries earlier, that public -spirited benefacflor, 
Robert Roily nson, or Rollinson, who has been mentioned in 
connetflion with Barker Pool, made here, as a mercer, the for- 
tune which he generously used for the good of the town. His 
life was passed in stirring and heroic times. He was born in 
1540, in the days of the Reformation, when Henry VHI. was 
sending Thomas Cromwell to the block and was busily sup- 
pressing the monasteries. Rollinson was six years old when 
King Henry died. He lived through the reigns of Edward 

* Brother of John Rimington, attorney ^nd banker (p. 192), and of 
the second Mrs. Henry Tudor (pp. 76-78). 
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VI., of Mary, of Elizabeth, of James L, and into the early 
years of Charles L, when the struggle between the Crown and 
the Parliament had already begun. But since he went to his 
tomb in the Parish Church choir in 1631, he was spared from 
adding to his remembrance of the Spanish Armada, knowledge 
of the Civil War. Nor did he live to see the siege and demoli- 
tion of that castle under whose shadow he had spent his long 
and honourable life. His shop was on the site of the premises 
occupied in our own day by Mr. Daniels, hatter; then by 
Richards and Son, tailors, and now by Mr. Blackshaw, draper. 
But in the intermediate period it was in the possession of 
Hannah Haslehurst and Son, merchants, and here they set up 
their early bank.* Next door to this the Simmons family car- 
ried on during the greater part of the eighteenth century a 
bookselling business. Nevill Simmons, coming from London, 
established himself as a bookseller in the Market Place, and 
found a wife in the daughter (Ruth) of his neighbour, Thomas 
Bretland, grocer, and Town Trustee (elecfled 1681). 

The works published by Nevill Simmons in Sheffield, be- 
tween the years 1696 to 1724, were chiefly by Nonconformist 

* In " Reminiscences of Old Sheffield "it is stated^ on the authority 
of the late Mr. William Swift (p. 79), that this was the Blythe family's 
property, occupied by Thomas Bretland and Samuel Simmons, and that 
Kollinson's was the shop below (formerly Jones and Son, and now 
Hepworth and Son) ; but a plan in the Duke of Norfolk's office {circ. 177X) 
distindly fixes Hannah Haslehurst's freehold as "formerly (1590) Robert 
Rollynson's." In 1681 Bretland was in the top house in Market Place 
(late. 1901, Mr. Lawton, jeweller) ; Nevill Simmons and John Ellison 
were there in 1723, Samuel Simmons in 1725, and James Furniss, grocer, 
in 1783. Samuel Simmons had, therefore, gone lower down when, in 1784, 
the plan (p. 164), showing him below Haslehurst's, was made. Thus Mr. 
Blackshaw 's represents the Roll inson- Haslehurst, and Hepworth 's the later 
Simmons site. The order of occupancy from the Hartshead Passage up- 
wards was, in 1781 : Paul Rodgers, draper; Samuel Simmons, post office 
and bookseller ; John Martin (probably up a court) ; Hannah Haslehurst, 
merchant and banker ; William Davenport, breeches maker ; James Fur- 
niss, grocer and chandler ; Samuel Staniforth, wholesale woollen draper 
and merchant ; John Greaves, vidlualler ; Thomas Gunning, merchant — 
the last two at the bottom of High Street. The name Bretland is spelt 
Britland on a halfpenny token, issued by him, in alliance with William 
Cooke, draper, also a Town Trustee, about 1670. It is Brittland in the 
Poll Tax of 1692. The York City and County Bank is about to build here. 
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ministers, and he not only kept up the business traditions of 
his house in this respedl, but all the conne<5lions his family 
formed here were in the same dire<5lion.* One of his five 
daughters, Mary, married the Rev. Timothy JoUie, junior, 
assistant-minister (with the Rev. John Wadsworth) of the 
Upper Chapel, from 1714 to 1720. A son, Thomas, became 
what Mr. Hunter calls " a dissenting (Presbyterian) minister 
of some eminence *' at Battersea. Other sons, Nevill and 
Samuel, were, like their father, booksellers and stationers here, 
but Nevill died early ,t and it was left to Samuel to carry on 
the family business, after the death of the elder Simmons in 
1735. From that date to 1782, we can trace Samuel Simmons 
through the Burgery accounts, supplying the Town Trustees 
with stationery, and adding as their newsagent. In 1742, he 
was combining the position of postmaster with his business, at 
a salary of ;^43 ; and he still held the office in 1774, though in 
1787 he had been succeeded by Miss Lister — apparently on 
the old premises. Samuel Simmons died unmarried, April 18, 
1790, aged 87, at Pitsmoor, where he held land of the Duke of 
Norfolk, between that hamlet and Burngreave Wood. The 
publishing traditions of the Simmons family were kept up after 
Samuel Simmons' death, for an early satire by James Mont- 
gomery, " The History of a Church and of a Warming Pan," 
was issued in 1793 by " H. D. Symonds, London." 

The old gabled property, which was occupied in part by 
Thomas Bretland, and in part by Simmons, had belonged to 

* The Rev. Giles Hester ("Nevill Simmons, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher"; Sheffield : Leader and Sons, 1893) has carefully compiled all that 
is known of Nevill Simmons — or, according to the erratic orthography of 
the time — Symons, Symonds, Simmonds, Symmonds, Symandes — ^and 
has reproduced the particulars of an audlion sale of books by him, at the 
" Rose and Crown," in 1692. He was conducing similar sales at Leeds 
about the same time. He was probably the son of Baxter's publisher, 
and a descendant of the Samuel Simmons who had the honour of giving 
Milton's " Paradise Lost " to the world. 

t In 1730, aged 38. He and his mother, who had died in 1707, were 
buried in the chancel of the Parish Church (Hunter's" Familia Minorum 
Gentium," p. 1056, and Giles Hester, p. 48). The burial place of the elder 
Nevill Simmons was uncertain. Mr. Hunter was inclined to think it may 
have been at Wakefield. 
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the Blythes, an ancient yeoman family of Norton Lees.* 
Through the marriage of a daughter of this house with Thomas 
Bright, yeoman, of Bradway, it came into the possession of 
James Bright, mercer. And here again we come into close 
association with the old Nonconformists. For although in 
times past the Blythes had given two Bishops (Salisbury and 
Lichfield) to the Church, they had contributed a captain, 
concerned in the demolition of Sheffield Castle, to the Parlia- 
mentary army, and a minister, the Rev. Samuel Blythe (1716), 
to the Nonconformist Chapel at Attercliffe, himself the father 
of yet another dissenting clergyman. The Blythes, too, like 
the Simmonses, became connecfled with the Jollies. For 
Elizabeth Jollie, daughter of Timothy Jollie, junior, by his 
wife Mary Simmons, married (1755) Thomas Bridges,t hatter, 
of Sheffield, and one of their daughters, Mary, married William 
Blythe, a draper in the Market Place up to his death in 181 1. 
A daughter of this alliance married, in turn, Mr. George 
Wells, solicitor, whose grandchildren are still resident 
amongst us. 

The curved sweep from the bottom of High Street to the 
Hartshead Passage entrance, gives to the properties here wide 
frontages, to which their dividing lines radiate, from their 
narrow backs in the Hartshead, in the shape of a fan. This 
causes their rear premises, utilised as an intricate coUedlion of 
yards and stables, with access to the Hartshead, to be some- 
what mixed. This state of things was of early origin. A 
channel, or sink, from a yard and stable of the Haslehursts, 
ran along Simmons's boundary, and in 1771 there was dis- 
covered on this channel an ancient stone, bearing certain 
hieroglyphics, identifying it as the memorial referred to in the 
following document : 

" A note of the names of them whiche were present at the 

* Gatty's Hunter's " Hallamshire," p. 414 n. 

t The father of Thomas Bridges. Daniel Bridges, hatter, of the Irish 
Cross, was "T' Fool aboon t' Cross" — the second of the four brothers 
satirised in the uncomplimentary lines : 

" Gentleman Thomas ; T'fool aboon t'Cross ; 
Prodigal Robin ; and slovenly Joss." 

(Hunter's " Familia Minorum Gentium," p. X087.) 
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settinge of a mearestone betwixte the land of the Rt. Hon. 
George, Earle of Shrei^'sbury,* in the holdinge of Gilbert 
Hawldesworth and Robert Rollynson, of Sheffield, mercer, in 
the ould wall at the side of his o^'n Channell or sinke, which 
mearestone hath certain letters ingraven, which sinke, channell, 
or ground conteyneth in breadthe eighteen inche, being lifte 
at the rearinge of his house, 12 die Odlobris, 1590. Gilberte 
Hawldesworth, John Beanes, Charles Howslie, Robert Hanes 
(or Haues), Nicholas Gee, John Brokhouse." 

Until Mr. Blackshaw recently extended his back premises, 
there remained in the wall of the yard of a Hartshead house, 
occupied by a working jeweller, a stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion, " H. Haslehurst and Son, 1783." 

Nevill and Samuel Simmons were not the only booksellers 
in the town in the early eighteenth century. Joseph Turner 
published "A collecflion of Choir Psalm tunes" in 171 5, and 
shared with the Simmonses the custom of the Burgery from 
1727 to 1 73 1. And there was, in Angel Street, Richard Smith, 
whose rhyming headstone in the churchyard tells us that : 

At thirteen years I went to sea, 
To try my fortune there ; 
But lost a friend, which put an end 
To all my interest there. 
To land I came, as 'twere by chance : 
At twenty then I taught to dance ; 
But. yet unsettled in my mind. 
To something else I was inclined ; 
At twenty-five laid dancing do^^ii 
To be a bookseller in this town, 
Where I continued without strife. 
Till death deprived me of this life. 

Smith died in 1 757, at the age of fifty-two, and a comparison 
of dates enables us to identify him as "Smith, the dancing 
master,'* who, in 1727, paid seven shillings for the hire of the 
Town Hall for seven weeks, and as "the little dancing 
master" referred to in this curious entry in the Cutlers' 
Company accounts (1727, John Tooker, Master) : "Spent with 
some of ye Compy. discharging the little dancing master ** 

• The plan given on p. 1C4 shows the Earl of Surrey, successor to the 
Shrewsbury estates, as owner of the property at the south comer of the 
Hartshead Passage, then occupied by Paul Rodgers. 
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(amount not stated).* The year before his death, Richard 
Smith published a sermon preached in the Parish Church, on 
the 7th December, 1755, by Nathaniel Dodge, curate of 
Sheffield, entitled, " God's Voice in the Earthquakes ; or a 
serious admonition to a sinful world." 

We get a literary note at the top of Angel Street, just below 
Watson Walk, where, in premises long ago engulfed in the big 
establishment of the Messrs. Cockayne, Mr. Robert Handley, 
of the Hall-Carr family, and, after him, his widow, Mary 
Handley, kept a druggist's shop.f Mr, Hunter acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the father of Mr. Handley for minor histori- 
cal and biographical colle(5lions used in the compilation of his 
" Hallamshire " ; and the daughter of Mr. Handley, as wife of 
Mr. John Sterndale, surgeon, of Norfolk Street, published 
several works of considerable literary merit — " The Panorama 
of Youth " and " The Life of a Boy." In his " Memorials of 
Chantrey," Mr. John Holland refers to the close friendship 
existing between the sculptor and the Sterndales. The same 
writer has recorded, in another of his books,J his recoUecflion 
of the stately and ceremonious manners of Mrs. Sterndale, 
which she was one of the last of the Sheffield ladies to retain. 

The literary associations of Angel Street are not exhausted 
when we have spoken of Mrs. Sterndale, for this neighbour- 
hood is intimately connetfled with the names of two eminent 
and learned natives of Sheffield — the Rev. John Pye Smith, 
D.D., and the Rev. James Cawthorne, M.A. Dr. Pye Smith 
was born in Snig Hill, in a house adjoining the Old Black 
Lion, where, at that time, the street was greatly narrowed by 
the projection of the buildings, but his youth was spent in 
Angel Street, nearly opposite to the " Angel," to which place 
his father, John Smith, originally a grocer but then a book- 
seller, had removed his shop.§ When only twenty-six years 
of age, Dr. Pye Smith was appointed resident tutor at Homer- 
ton College, near London, and the whole of his active life was 

• " Burgery Record's," p. 356. Ante, p. 264. Leader's "Notes 
on Cutlers' Company's Accounts," p. 9. 

t Mr. Benjamin Rose afterwards had this shop, and then, within 
living memory, Mr. G. D. Wreaks. 

{ " Sheffield Illustrated," p. 41. Ante, p. 189. § Ante, pp. 120, 130. 
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spent in connection with that institution. It is exactly one 
hundred years since he entered on his duties there, in the first 
days of January, 1801. He was the author of many learned 
works, and he may be fairly said to have been the most 
scholarly man that Sheffield has produced. From him have 
descended two Mayors of Sheffield and a Town Clerk. 

William Cawthorne, yeoman, of Thurgoland, had two sons, 
the elder of whom, John, was the first tenant of a farm in 
Sheffield Park, where he planted a line of crab trees, which 
still flourished seventy or eighty years ago. Such of the fruit 
as could be saved from the raids of boys was used to make 
verjuice. The younger son, Thomas Cawthorne, born in 1687, 
established himself on the west side of Angel Street, just above 
the " Angel Itin," apparently combining with an upholsterer's 
business some dabbling in bookselling. Here were born to 
him two sons and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, married the Rev. Edward Goodwin, perpetual 
curate of Attercliffe — 1776-1817 — and one of the assistant- 
ministers of the Parish Church for forty-three years. James, 
the future poet, was the eldest child, born in 171 9. He became 
headmaster of Tunbridge School in 1743. occupying that post 
until 1 761, when he was thrown from his horse and killed. He 
was reputed a man of great integrity and dignity, a sound classic, 
but a singularly harsh and severe master. So profound an 
impression of his stridtness as a disciplinarian did he leave 
behind him at Tunbridge, that his ghost, according to school 
gossip, still lingers warningly about the dormitories, and 
haunts the head -master's chamber. When only fourteen years 
old, he wrote a paraphrase of the 139th Psalm, and at fifteen he 
translated the Ninth Ode of Anacreon and a satire called 
" Poverty and Poetry." Two years later, he published the 
" Perjured Lover, or the Adventures of Alexis Brima," which 
brings us into contacfl with one of the first known Sheffield 
printers — ^John Garnet, Irish Cross.* Garnet also printed, 
" at the Castle Green Head, near the Irish Cross," but without 
date, "All Sorts of New Songs and Penny Histories." It 

* For the fads of the life of the Rev. James Cawthorne, and some 
account of his poems, see a paper by the Rev. Giles Hester, in the Sheffield 
Misullany, Vol. I., p. 182 (No. 5, 1897). 
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contained " The Golden Bull, or the Crafty Princess," " The 
Irish Stroller's Garland," "The Petticoat Loose Garland,** 
and so forth. In 1740 Garnet printed the second volume of 
an Essay on Medicinal Waters, by Dr. Thomas Short. Other 
issues from his press were the " Covenant agreed on at Nether 
Chapel,*' 1745, and "A New Historical Catechism, by W.L., 
S.P., 1737.'* We find him printing for the Town Trustees 
in 1744. 

The only printer of whom we have mention prior to Garnet 
(1736) is one Hopkinson, of Coalpit Lane, who is said to have 
printed, in 1733, the last Dying Speech of two men executed 
at Tyburn. After Garnet's time, that is, from 1745, Francis 
Lister does the town's printing "near the Shambles," or 
"opposite the * Cross Daggers' in the Market Place"; and in 
1755 Revel Homfray, "Opposite to the *Cock,' in the High 
Street." As the century went on other printers arose. In 
1766 William Ward, who started the Sheffield Public Advertiser ^ 
printed, "in the Market Place," Eadon's "Arithmetician's 
Guide," and in 1789 Mrs. Gosling's " Moral Essays.** John 
Crome, a Scotchman, whose office was at the corner of Wain- 
gate and Truelove's Gutter, where the present Court House 
was afterwards built, was printing books in 1792 ; and J. 
Brunt, "in King Street near the Market Place,** in 1786. 
John Northall, of the Courant^ was at " the Britannia Press *' 
in King Street in 1793 ; and there were also T, Pierson, King 
Street ; Gales and Martin, Hartshead, succeeded by Mont- 
gomery ; and J. Slater, Fargate. 

The origin of the name of the Irish Cross, opposite to 
which John Garnet had his printing office, is an unsolved 
mystery. The earliest mention of it is in 1499, in connecftion 
with the tenure of some land of the "greves or church 
maisters" in "the fields of Sheffield," with four tenements 
"beneath the Yrish Cross."* In 1568 "the yreyshe crose" 
underwent " mendynge," and further repairs were made from 
time to time during the next two hundred years.f About 1587 
it is called " The lane-head stone," J and from the entries in 

• Gatty's Hunter's " Hallamshire/ ' p. 245. { lb. p. 397. 
t Leader's " Burgery Records," pp. 20, 59, &c. 
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the Burgery accounts we gather that wood and lead and brick- 
work entered into its constru(flion, and that it was surmounted 
by a weather-cock.* On Gosling's plan it is marked as 
standing in the centre of the open space where Angel Street, 
Snighill, and Water Lane converge ; but the late Mr. William 
Swift was inclined to place it rather on the west, or Bank 
Street, side. The date of its removal has usually been stated 
to be "about" 1792, and, if so, it would seem to have been 
demolished so as not to block the entrance to Bank Street, 
which was made in that year ; but this is probably much too 
late, for in 1748 its materials were sold. The sums received — 
£6 for lead, £1 for wood, and £1 for bricks — show that its size 
must have been considerable.f There is, it is true, a subse- 
quent payment in 1771 "for work at Irish Cross and houses at 
Bridges," but this was probably not work done to the cross 
itself, but to houses in the area called generally the Irish 
Cross. The cross cannot have been re-erec5led in 1748, 
because there is no entry of any charges for it in the town's 
accounts. But whatever the date of its removal, local tradition 
has always asserted that the stone steps on which it stood, and 
the shaft of the cross, were removed to the centre of Paradise 
Square, the latter being afterwards replaced by a lamp-post. 
It is very probable that this is corredl, although there is no 
trace of any such removal in the accounts. 

We get a glimpse of the Irish Cross in the sixth year of 
Queen Anne's reign, 1707, in a draft conveying from John 
Haugh, of Cripplegate, London, hatter, to James Haugh, of 
Sheffield, barber, the lease of the moiety of a tenement "known 
by the name of the * Crown and Thistle,' at ye Irish Cross, and 
fronting towards ye said Irish Cross on ye south, and abutting 
on other tenements, in the occupation of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, on the south-west, and Widow Hancock, on the north- 
east ; adjoining ground of Mr. Sorsbye, and late in the 
occupation of Thomas Creswick, the son of John Haugh. 
It is difficult from the description to identify the position of 

• Leader's " Burgery Records," p. 337. 

+ /6., p. 372. Dr. Gatty gives drawings of the Irish Cross and the 
other Crosses (" Hallamshire, " p. 231, and " Sheffield Past and Present," 
pp. 122-3). hut without indicating their source. 
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the " Crown and Thistle," but it must have had a frontage 
looking up Angel Street, and probably it was between Water 
Lane and Snighill. But the phrase " at the Irish Cross," or 
" near the Irish Cross," had a somewhat wide meaning. It 
included all that we now call Angel Street, from the " Angel 
Inn" downwards. The tenements above that were said to be 
in the Market Place. Formerly the entrance to the "Angel" 
was not above the inn, as now, but below, and the yard turned 
across the back of the house, where it joined the present 
passage. The modern gateway, leading straight up the yard, 
was substituted in 1815. 

The name Angel Street is comparatively modern, derived 
from the much older inn. Not only is there no Angel Street 
in the list of 1700, but the street is not so marked on Gosling's 
plan of 1736, or on Fairbank's of 1771. Nor does the name 
appear in the poor rate assessment of 1781. Even the upper 
part, from King Street downwards, is called " Irish Cross " on 
the market plan of 1784 (see page 164). The first mention of it 
as Angel Street is in the Diredlory of 1787. We have seen that 
in the old time the street was very much contradled in front of 
the "Angel Inn." Below that tavern it fell back, in two right 
angles,* to the house of Mr. Shore, banker, thus making the 
debouchure on the Irish Cross quite wide. The "Angel Inn" 
was spoken of as " near the Irish Cross " when, in 1682-3, it 
was (with strange want of foresight, for the encroachment had 
to be bought back by the town at a subsequent period) 
" agreed by the Townesmen att a publique meeteing That Mr. 
Thomas Pegg (of the " Angel ") shall have libertie to sett up 
Pillars before his house near the Irish Cross, provided that the 
Town Colledlor, with 3 or 4 freeholders of the towne with him 
doe first sett out and appoint how the same shall be placed, 

* Some traces of this feature may be seen to the present day, where 
the north windows of the upper stories of Mr. Horner's premises, formerly 
Robert Turner's, and before him Daniel Robinson's, both linen drapers, 
overlook the roofs of the shops below, showing how, when the comer 
between Angel Street and Bank Street was filled up, the new buildings 
had to be restricted to a ground floor, so as not to interfere with ancient 
lights. In Mr. Shore's time, and before Bank Street was made, where is 
now the frontage of these shops was a line of posts and chains, thus 
leaving an open triangular space in front of Mr. Shore's house. 
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and agree of a rent for the ground, and so as it may be noe 
prejudice to the Lord's tenants."* 

Bank Street was not made till 1792. It was intended to 
call it Shore Street, and that name is, indeed, employed in the 
leases granted by Mr. Shore when he cut up his land for build- 
ing purposes. Thus, in 1791, Mr. John Shore, in leasing to 
Luke Palfreyman the elder, hosier, the corner of Snighill and 
Bank Street, which became the Independent Office from 1846 to 
1 862, and is now a tobacconist's, described it as " all that 
spott, piece, or platt of ground, being part of a certain orchard 
or garden situate in or near a certain street or place called 
Irish Cross, abutting east on Snig Hill, west on other part of 
the said orchard demised to John Mearbeck (plumber), north 
the * Black Swan ' premises belonging to John Shore, south on 
other part of the said orchard set out for a street, marked on 
the accompanying plan as Shore Street." In 1793 we find 
reference to " a new street in Sheffield aforesaid called Bank 
Street." 

One of the few public buildings that lived from the 
eighteenth century to see the dawn of the twentieth was 
HoUis's Hospital, at the bottom of Snighill. It is still occa- 
sionally called by old people, because of the dress of the 
inmates, the Brown Hospital, in contradistinction to the 
Shrewsbury Hospital, whose uniform was blue. The hospital 
faced Millsands, but it had an entrance from Newhall Street, 
and on this side, over a blocked-up doorway, might, until very 
recently, be seen an inscription which tells us that "This 
Hospital for sixteen poor aged inhabitants of Sheffield or 
within two miles round it, and school for fifty children, were 
founded by Thomas Hollis, of London, cutler, in 1703 ; and 
was further endowed by his sons, Thomas Hollis, 1724, and 
John Hollis, 1726, and rebuilt more commodiously by the 
Trustees, i776."t 

• •' Records of the Burgery," p. 221. AnU, p. 279. 

t The Hospital, having been bought by the Corporation for the 
widening of Newhall Street and Bridge Street, has just (1901) been 
demolished, and a new building is to be eredted in the suburbs. The 
above inscription, and also the following, have been preserved: "This 
Hospital for 16 poor aged People Inhabitants of Sheffield or within two 
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The hospital was built where the first dissenting chapel in 
Sheffield had stood. This had been eredled on the site of, or 
adapted from, New Hall, between 1669 and 1678. It is not 
known where, prior to that, the dissenting congregation gathered 
by Vicar Fisher on his ejedlment in 1662, met. Probably it 
was in the house of himself or of one of his adherents. After 
he had to leave, because of broken health, there was an 
interval in which occasional services were held by men like 
the Rev. Thomas Burbeck, or Birbeck — himself an evidled 
clergyman, and a former (1644-48) Vicar of Sheffield — who 
"frequently preached at his own house in Sheffield."* In 
1669 the Rev. Robert Durant became pastor of Fisher's 
congregation, and it was during his ministry, which lasted to 
1678, that New Hall was adapted as a meeting-house. Then 
in 1700 Upper Chapel was built (the Rev. Timothy Jollie, 
senior, who had married Vicar Fisher's daughter, being 
pastort), and Thomas Hollis, who was throughout a munificent 
benefadlor to the Nonconformists in Sheffield, Rotherham, and 
Doncaster, where he built chapels and endowed schools, 
utilised the site of the old chapel for the erecflion of his 
Hospital. 

The son of a Rotherham blacksmith, Thomas Hollis was 
apprenticed to his uncle, John Ramsker, a cutler, to whose 
shop in the " Trinity Minories," London, he succeeded. There 
he had the honour of the friendship of Dr. Isaac Watts, who 
lived in his house for some years, from 1702. Ramsker was 
the issuer of the first known traders* token (1655). It bears 
his name and the Cutlers* arms. Hunter refers to the second 
Thomas Hollis purchasing, in 1726, and vesting, for the further 
endowment of the Hospital, in trustees, " Creswick Close, on 

miles round it was built and indowed by Thomas Hollis of London Cutler 
A D 1703 and it is repaired and the maintainence augmented by his son 
Thomas Hollis of London a d 1724 and further endowed by John Hollis 
of London another son a d 1726." 

• He)rwood's Diary, Turner, Vol. I., p. 242. 

t See Hey wood's account of his ordination (Vol. II., p. 199), April 
25, 1691. It took place at the house of Abel Yates, otherwise Abiell 
Yeates, one of the members of the Church, with whom Jollie "tabled." 
i.e., boarded. Yates, like Ramsker, issued traders' tokens. Sheffield 
Miscellany, pp. 53, 55. 
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which Hollis Street [Croft] was afterwards built." There is 
also in existence the draft of another document, dated 3rd 
August, 1727. Joseph Birks, late of Norton Lees, yeoman, and 
Thomas Turner, filecutter, Westbar Green, had mortgaged to 
Elkanah Hancock, tin-plate worker, the close in the Town ley 
or fith {ue., a small land between two ridges, or sometimes 
a division between two allotments) of Sheffield called the 
Brockohill, and the messuage wherein Thomas Turner and his 
tenants dwell, in the West barr, together with a close of land 
known as The Dole adjoining. Thomas Hollis purchased 
from Turner, for ;^2io (including paying off Hancock's mort- 
gage of ;^i3o), the close called Brockohill, "now divided into 
two, and called Brockohill Close and Little Square Close." 
The property was transferred to the Hospital Trustees named 
by Hunter, with the addition of John Williams, of London, 
gunmaker, and Timothie Jollie, of the parish of White 
Chappell, London. The " William Burch, schoolmaster," of 
Hunter becomes " William Birch, of Sheffield, cutler."* 

The city fathers showed a wise foresight when, the old 
Workhouse being taken down in 1829, they determined to keep 
its site open in perpetuity. To this we owe the wide area 
Westbar Green, an invaluable breathing-space amid somewhat 
squalid surroundings. Looking at the place to-day, it is not a 
little difficult to imagine what it was when, in 1628, Roberte 
Brodebent and Lawrance Shore consented to g^ve up their 
tenancy of the croft, " where the workehouse for the poore is to 
bee builded," that it might be let by the Church Burgesses 
at an annual ground rent of ten shillings. The original poor- 
house, succeeded at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by a prosaic brick strudture, was timber built. It stood in its 
own orchard, with a cultivated croft, which, surrounded by 
hedges, was let for pasture or for cultivation. The rural 
character of the place is strikingly illustrated by the fadl that 
in 1672 leave was formally given by the townsmen to George 
Broadbent, " to goe and come through the said crofte with hay 
onely, he giveinge satisfadtion to the tenant of the workehouse 

• "Hallamshire," pp. 318-20, and Guest's " Historic Rotherham," 
454. 4^- I'he Rev. J. £. Manning has given full particulars of the early 
Shefl&eld Nonconformists in his " History of Upper Chapel." 
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for the tyme beinge duringe the pleasure of the townesmen." 
And in connedlion with the fadl that the permission asked for 
was in all probability to allow crops from the contiguous 
Hick -stile Field, now Paradise Square, to be carted away, it is 
interesting to come across the name of Thomas Hick as the 
carpenter employed on the new building, and of John Hicke 
and Joshua Hicke as Burgery tenants.* The Workhouse seems 
to have been larger than was required for the accommodation 
of the poor, for some portion of it was let off in tenements. 
Robert Fisher rented a part in 1638. In 1660 it was agreed 
" that Mr. James Fisher shall have and enjoy such roomes at 
the workhouse as were formerly in the occupation of Mr. 
Whittaker, under the yearly rent of three poundes."t 

During this period, and especially in i688, when it was 
made into three tenements, considerable sums were expended 
on the Workhouse building. A school- house had been put up 

* When Sheffield Castle was demolished in 1648. Nicholas Hick, 
Hicks, or Hyckes was a large buyer of timber and other materials. Mr. 
Samuel Roberts's Autobiography (p. 26) notes a much later Nicholas 
Hicks, as in 1770 teaching some 500 children to read by a new method. 

♦ ' ' Records of the Burgery, ' ' pass. Is it permissible to wonder whether 
the first dissenters may have met in "the long chamber" of the Work- 
house, prior to the building of their meeting house in Newhall Street ? It 
has been suggested that the James Fisher above mentioned may have been 
Vicar Fisher ; but against this it has to be noted that as he was not ejeded 
until 1662. he would, presumably, be living at the Vicarage in 1660 — 
unless, indeed, he was evided at the Restoration, and not when the Adl 
of Uniformity was passed. Yet it is significant that the townsmen who 
signed the memorandum letting the Workhouse rooms to James Fisher 
comprised the stoutest Nonconformists of the period — such men as 
Sanderson. Crooke, Wadsworth, Cooke, Barlow, Britland, and Hayes. 
In 1670 Mr. John Fisher is to pay £y per annum for that part of the 
Workhouse then in his possession, and three rooms lately in possession of 
John Capper. Again, in 1679, Mr. John Fisher is to be admitted as 
tenant to that part of the Workhouse wherein Edmund Lethwood now 
dwells, and two years later all the tenants " now inhabiteing any part of 
the workehouse " except Mr. Fisher, are to be evidted, that the place may 
be repaired and made tenantable. These dates make it possible that the 
John Fisher who gradually enlarged the size of his holding in the Work- 
house may have been the ex-vicar's son, a surgeon. For this son died 
1685-6, and from 1687 to 1700 (when it was written off as a bad debt) 
arrears of rent are charged against Mr. Fisher's executors. 

U 
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earlier, and a stable. Nicholas Parkin, when first the Work- 
house was opened (circ. 1632) was appointed "Master of the 
children," and there were bought " 79 yards of blewish cloth 
for the apparelling of 2oty poore children putt into the Worke- 
house " for " cotes,'' and 98 " yardes of harden cloth *' for 
forty smockes ; and an expert was brought over from Chapel- 
en-le- Frith " to have taught children to knitt." A cow was 
purchased for the use of the " Master of the children," who 
was paid for agisting it. 

The compulsion put upon the Burgery in 1685 to carry out 
the "Decree of Charitable Uses" seems to have revolutionised 
the relations of the Town Trustees to poor relief. From that 
date their payments became less frequent. It is true that in 
1688 they put the Workhouse into habitable repair; but in 
1722, when an Acft (9 Geo. I., cap. 7) was passed enabling 
every parish to provide a Workhouse, they spent ^346. i8s. 3d. 
in "building new Almshouses in West Barr," and then threw 
on the Overseers of the Poor all future responsibility for 
their up-keep. The Overseers thereafter paid ;^i2 a year 
rent " for the great building in West Bar," but ultimately it 
seems to have become their property ; for when, in 1 829, the 
site and the materials were sold, on the transfer of the inmates 
to the old silk and cotton mill, in Cotton Mill Walk (now 
Russell Street), converted into a Workhouse, the Overseers 
received ;^970 as the proceeds. 

There is a gap, which it is difficult to understand, between 
the building of "the new Almshouses" in 1722 and the " first 
opening of the house of maintenance for the poor" in 1733,* 
but undoubtedly we must attribute the brick building, still 
remembered by old inhabitants to this period. It had been 
enlarged in 1759, and at that time it was the shape of a 
reversed capital j^. The horizontal stroke represents the front, 
facing east, with a low-walled court before it ; the perpendicular 
line stands for a long building, with a yard on either side, and 
extending to a lane which separated it from the end of property 
standing between Westbar Green and Gregory Row. That 
row converged with Silver Street and Workhouse Croft (or 

• " Records of the Burger>'," p. 344, and Sheffield Local Register, p. 37. 
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Paradise Street) at its south-west corner— all features recog- 
nisable to-day, except that Gregory Row has been thrown 
into Westbar Green, which ran along the north side of the 
Workhouse yard. 

In the early years after its opening, the number of inmates 
was few, and the cost of their maintenance small. But they 
were liable to a discipline whose primitive simplicity looks odd 
to modern eyes. In 1746, two of the female inmates, caught 
conveying a linen sheet and three breadths of blue lindsey to a 
receiver at the " White Horse," in Gregory Row — just over 
the yard wall, — were first relegated to " the black hole," and 
afterwards " whipt," by order of the Overseers and Church- 
wardens. The Workhouse accounts contain many quaint 
entries, e.g,^ " 1759. To William Roberts's funeral, is. 6d. ; 
to bread for the same, is. 6d. ; for bleeding a child with horse 
leeches, 2d. ; for the books carrying to church, 4d." 

At the time when the second Workhouse, opened in 1733, 
was built, the neighbourhood still retained much of its rural 
character ; although changed from the days when (1674) there 
was just one other building between here and the river — Kel- 
ham Wheel, standing on the goit, with an uninterrupted view 
of Bridgehouses l^yond. The hillside, stretching up on the 
south-west of the Workhouse to Campo Lane, was still fields ; 
to the north and east, as far as the Don, was open land, used as 
garden ground. Through this rural Green Lane ran beside a 
stretch of river, deep enough there to afford tempting facilities 
for bathing and boating. Bower Spring, with its troughs, fed 
from a stream which came down Furnace Hill, reputed to 
aflford the best drinking water in the town, was, with the 
Workhouse well, the chief source of supply for the neighbour- 
hood. Bower Lane, afterwards known as Gibraltar, now as 
(jibraltar Street, was then built upon only on the left. The hill- 
side, to the north-west of the Workhouse, occupied by Lambert 
Street, popularly known as " T* Cock Tail," by Lambert Knott 
(Scotland Street), Pea Croft, White Croft, and the rest, had, 
however, long been the favoured seat of the cutlers. 

There is still standing at the bottom of Lambert Street, 
with a frontage to Gibraltar Street, a once substantial house, 
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unchanged now except in the matter of deterioration. It was 
once, before coffin-makers and clasp-makers had laid appro- 
priative hands upon it and the premises behind, a gentleman's 
house, the residence of one Captain Chisholm. And it stood 
so high above the road, that it was said a person standing at 
the bottom of Furnace Hill might with ease have leapt upon 
a load of hay passing along " Gibraltar." 

But by the middle of the eighteenth century, the eve of 
change in the neighbourhood of the Workhouse was at hand. 
The inevitable expansion of the town was about to press the 
population across to the northern side of Gibraltar Street, and 
to encroach upon the open space where traces of past rusticity 
remain only in such names as Cherry Tree Yard, and Bowling 
Green Street, and Green Lane. Thus in 1738 Mr. Middleton 
made a new departure, so far as Sheffield is concerned, and 
put up that silk mill which, twice burnt down (in 1792 and 
iSio), and twice rebuilded as a cotton mill, was destined 
eventually to become the poorhouse. 

At the bottom of Allen Lane land had been sold by the 
Duke of Norfolk to Mr. Matthewman, for the ereiflion of 
another of the " water-houses " in conne<5tion with the springs 
and dams at the White House, Upperthorpe; and here, as at 
the Townhead Cross, water was sold by the bucketful, or 
barrel-full, a family named Burkinshaw being in charge of the 
supply. Then a riding -school, afterwards utilised as the 
Lancasterian Schools, was erefted at or near to the old 
bowling-green. But a good many years had yet to elapse 
before works like those of Gaunt and Turton came down from 
Furnace Hill, and, after a gallant effort by the Town Trustees 
to save them, effeflually banished sylvan nymphs from the 
groves of Bower Spring. 

Beyond, Shales Moor was an open waste, over which the 
road, recklessly broad, meandered on its way to Owlerton and 
Penistone. The present Infirmary Road was represented by 
rural Whitehouse Lane, and from it, about where Lower 
St. Philip's Road or Montgomery Terrace Road are. Cherry 
Tree Lane wound with indecisive curvings to Causey Lane, 
by which the wayfarer could reach Upperthorpe ; or, retracing 
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his steps towards the town, could return by a footway past 
Lawyer Hoyle's house at Netherthorpe, on the line of the 
modern Meadow Street, to " Scotland." 

The means of passage over the river at Bridgehouses in 
the olden days is not so clear as one could wish. Why should 
the locality be called Brighouse, or Bridgehouses, as it certainly 
was as far back as 1580, if there were no bridge ? In 1680 we 
find the Town Trustees making, at a cost of ^i. los. lod., " a 
foot cawsey from Milnsands head towards Brigghouse," but 
"cawsey " could not mean a bridge. As, in 1714, the same 
body was contributing £\ " to Bridgehouses steppings as a 
free gift," the " foot causey towards Brighouse '* was probably 
a raised footway across Millsands, leading to the stepping- 
stones. Gosling's plan of 1736 shows two crossings, one of 
which may have been these stepping-stones and the other a 
ford. Fairbank's plan, 1771, gives a bridge on two piers, from 
which it may be assumed that the wooden precurser of the 
Iron Bridge had been eredled by that date, supplanting the 
" stepping-stones about a yard high," which are specified in 
1768 as the means of crossing the river. 

The Lady's Bridge is the survival of one of the oldest land- 
marks remaining in Sheffield. Hunter says there was a bridge 
here in the time of Henry II. — 1155-1189; but the earliest 
date that can be positively fixed for the erecflion of a stone 
bridge, just under the castle walls, is the first of Henry VII., 
1485. In that year a contradl was made by Vicar Sir John 
Plesaunce, representing the Burgery, with one William Hyll, 
maister mason, " for the makyng of a brygge of ston, over the 
watyr of Dune, nighe the Castell of Sheffield, wele and suffy- 
ciently, . . . the wych shall be made v. arches embowed, 
iiii. jowels, and ii. heedys, with sure 'butments at eythyr ende." 
The price was to be one hundred marks (^66. 13s. 4d.), the 
Vicar finding, "at the parysh cost," the stone and "all manner 
of stuff nedeful," There was a chapel at the bridge foot ; and 
the ground at the bottom of Waingate w^as so low — where is 
now Bridge Street was called " Under-the-Water " — that, it is 
said, the bridge was approached by a flight of steps — a fadl 
which affords strong confirmation of the belief that, from the 
time of the Roman occupation, the main entrance to Sheffield, 
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for everything on wheels, from the diretflion of Rotherham, 
was on the south-east side of the Don, and over the narrower 
Sheaf, by what was properly called Shear Bridge, at the bottom 
of Dixon Lane. 

The maintenance of the Lady's Bridge was a distindl duty 
of the Burgery, and it is specifically mentioned in the Decree 
of Charitable Uses (1681) as one of the purposes to which, '* of 
auncient time," the rents of the freeholders' property were to 
l)e applied. Accordingly we find, throughout all the centuries 
following, annual expenses for " mendynge, repayringe, pav- 
ynge, poyntynge, cleansing, sweeping, dressing,'* and generally 
keeping in good order the bridge. When all other parts of the 
town were left in their native dirt, the bridge and the church- 
gates were sedulously dressed and swept. In 1687 a scavenger 
was appointed at 13s. 4d. per annum, ** to cleanse the Lady 
Bridge soe oft as is needful, also the common shore against the 
Castle lathe (barn, now the site of the New Market), and all 
the way to the Barker poole " ; and there was an annual pay- 
ment of IS. for " keeping open the sinke at the end of the 
bridge." Considerable repairs were done to the bridge circ. 
1573; perhaps it was then, or possibly earlier, that the steps 
approaching to it were supplanted by a cartway. For although 
there are at much later dates {e.g. 1664) items for making or 
repairing stone " staires att Ladyes Bridge," we must suppose 
that these were but a footway leading down to " Under-the- 
Water," and so to "The Isle," and to Millsands— which are 
islands, lying between the river and the mill stream.* 

• The goit, or mill-race, which leaves the river some distance above 
Bridgehouses and re-enters it by the Lady's Bridge, is of unknown anti- 
quity. Some of us can remember the cottage on its banks in Coulson 
Crofts whose sign announced that baths could be had in the running 
stream. Most of it is now arched over, hiding the fact that a long strip 
of land between the goit and the river is an island. Thus there is first 
Kelham Island above Bridgehouses, then Millsands (a name which shows 
where the old town corn mill stood), between the Iron Bridge and Lady's 
Bridge ; and, lastly, " The Isle " (where Tennant's Brewery now stands), 
lying between two branches of the goit, one entering the river above the 
Lady's Bridge weir and the other l)elow. " Undcr-the-Water " was the 
low ground at the bottom of Castle Green and Water I^ne, where Bridge 
Street has supplanted what was only a footpath. This ran on the south 
margin of the goit, over which there were bridges to the Isle and Mill- 
sands ; or, at the bottom of Newhall Street, a ford. 
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** The little bridge near unto the Ladye Bridge " is often men- 
tioned. Sometimes it is " the lytle brydg at the foot of Castel 
Grene"; sometimes "the little wood bridge," with "raylings," 
at the end of the Lady's Bridge ; sometimes " The Isle Bridge '* ; 
and once "The Isley Wight Bridge." It was not until 1784 
that there was any access for wheeled traffic from the south- 
west side of Lady's Bridge, and from the bottom of Waingate, 
to what is now Bridge Street. 

On the other, or eastern side of the bridge, at the bottom 
of Waingate, stood the old Almshouse, believed to have been, 
until the Reformation, the Chapel of Our Lady. It is said to 
have been used by the Earls of Shrewsbury, circ. 1572, as a 
wool warehouse. Although in 1589 it is called "the Almes- 
house," it was still utilised to some extent as a store, for in 
that year Robert W^hittaker was paid fifteen shillings " for ij. 
wayne loades of lyme to poynt the Lady Brydg, with iijd. for 
carrying yt into the Almeshouse." In 1657, sums, large for 
those days, were spent by the Town Trustees in rebuilding 
the place, with materials derived from the ruins of the de- 
molished castle adjacent, which were probably given by the 
Lord of the Manor. The Howards, besides thus contributing 
to the building, allowed twenty shillings a year to each of the 
four poor widows who were its inmates. The Town Trustees, 
from that time to 1761, when the Almshouse was removed to 
widen the bridge, were at constant charges for repairing the 
building, glazing the windows, " mossing, poynting, and rig- 
ging *' the roof, cleansing or dressing it after great floods, and 
so forth. " The house of office ** at the Almshouse is also fre- 
quently mentioned ; but we can only conjed\ure what this 
was. 

We get other curious glimpses of the Lady's Bridge and 
its environments. There are various references to the cuck- 
stool which was kept here for dipping scolding women in the 
.water. At certain periods the bridge seems to have been 
guarded by chains, suspended by a stone stoup, and, in 1676, 
John Storie was paid 5s. for "chaineing" it up. In 1702 "a 
lock for Lady's Bridge chaine'' was bought, and in 1706 
Thomas Marshall was excused los. 4d. arrears of rent as 
compensation for " takeing care of the chaine at the bridge for 
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7 or 8 years last past." But these precautions seem to have 
been spasmodic and temporary, and were perhaps adopted 
through some special local reasons, requiring unwelcome 
intruders to be kept out of the town.* 

If it be true, as already suggested, that the earliest approach 
to the town from the north was along the eastern bank of the 
Don, a bridge over the Sheaf must be of great antiquity. It 
was also essential as giving access from the Lord's Park. But 
we hiive no records of such a stru<fture before 1566, What 
was variously called the Sheate, Shear, Sheave, Sheathe, 
Sheath, Shere, or Sheaf Bridge stood where the stream passes 
below Broad Street, at the bottom of Dixon Lane. It seems 
to have been of wood throughout the earlier centuries, and it 
was not until 1396 that a stone one was substituted. The 
Shrewsbury Hospital was built beside it in 1655-66, and in 
those days formed a notable local landmark. But for us 
moderns all interest in this bridge is destroyed now that the 
stream, burrowing under the wholesale fruit market— the site 
of the old Hospital — is relegated to the category of sewers. 
The multifarous traffic of a busy street rolls on unconscious of 
the fatfl that it is passing where, at long intervals, Roman 
legionaries and Cromwell's Ironsides tramped across the 
stream which gives Sheflield its name. 

We get a clue to the origin of the names Blonk Street and 
Blonk Bridge, as well as an interesting glimpse of the state of 
our rivers at the end of the last century, in a document l>y 
which, in 17S6, the Duke of Norfolk conveys the Wicker Tilts 
and Wheels, for 63 years, at ^50 a year, to Joseph Ibberson, 
Joseph Ward, Benjamin Blonk, Benjamin and Joseph Withers, 
and John Wilson. In addition to the premises, they are to 
have the exclusive right of fishing in the dam adjoining the 
tilt, rendering to the Duke once a year a dish of such hsh as 
may be taken thereout. 



• Stria walch was set " to keepe away all fellowshippe " with people 
from plague- inleaed places, as Doncaster, Cbeslerfield, or Hyam. — Lucal 
RegUUr, pp. 15, aj. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Old Methodists. Sunday Schools. 

'X'HE story of the early struggles of Methodism in Sheffield 
^ throws a vivid light on the morals and manners of the 
times. In nothing are the advances made in the tone of the 
town shown more concretely than in a contrast between the 
brutal persecutions of the early Methodists, and the extent to 
which, at the end of the eighteenth century, the teachings of 
Wesley had influenced all that was good in the people, and 
had largely leavened much that was bad. A small band of 
devoted men had braved the most outrageous violence. They 
had seen their meeting-houses destroyed. They had been 
pelted with mud and offal, and pursued with foulest abuse 
through the streets. Incited to violence by denunciations 
from the pulpits of the Establishment, constables and church- 
wardens had entered their meetings, forced their way to the 
preacher, and roughly dragged him down. Others, bettering 
this example, had bludgeoned the minister, torn his clothes, 
and covered him with filth. Neither sex nor age was any 
protetflion. It was a favourite jest to slash with knives and 
cut with scissors the cloaks and gowns of the women as they 
passed through the mob to the meeting-house. A ruffian, 
dressed as a harlequin, with a tortured cat or a hen under his 
arm, disturbed the worship, or, climbing to a skylight, loudly 
mocked the proceedings. But amid all this opprobrium, borne 
with unfailing patience, the persecuted Methodists held on 
their way, calm and unmoved. Their faith won the day, and 
the century which had such tempestuous beginnings, closed 
upon a Society large in numbers, rich in good works and 
influence. 

It is significant of the attitude of the town authorities to the 
Methodists and their preaching, that there is no trace in the 
Burgery accounts of expenses incurred in connecflion with the 
riots in which their chapels were destroyed, or with the prose- 
cution of the rioters. After one of the many levellings, the 
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ringleaders were, indeed, indidled, and "the magistrates sen- 
tenced to rebuild the house** — no doubt out of the county 
funds. But there is no other trace of help to the Methodists 
in the way of compensation, or in conducting legal pro- 
ceedings ; there is none of the sending of mounted messengers 
to Wentworth and elsewhere in hot haste at the town's 
charges ; no swearing in of special constables. All was com- 
placent lethargy when a Methodist Chapel, and not the Lord's 
Mill, was attacked. Charles Wesley himself said : " As there 
is no King in Israel — I mean no magistrate in ShefReld — 
every man doth as seemeth good in his own eyes." 

The furious anger of an abandoned populace against the 
new teachers of righteousness was not, of course, confined to 
Sheffield. It was exhibited in most tow^ns and in some country 
districts. But the animosity of the Sheffield people exceeded 
that of almost any other place, and indicated depths of blind 
prejudice and lawlessness w^hich, together with the unblushing 
connivance of the authorities, compel humiliating deducftions 
as to the savagery of the one and the partisanship of the other. 
Charles Wesley was no stranger to scenes of mad outrage ; 
but he declared that the conducfl of those whom he had to 
confront here exceeded in violence anything he had seen 
l>efore. " Hell from beneath," he said, " was moved to oppose 
us. Those at Moorfields, Cardiff, and Walsall were lambs 
to these." 

It was in 1742 that John Wesley first came to Sheffield. 
Though he found no organisation, there was a small knot of 
disciples, gathered largely by the devoted efforts of David 
Taylor, ready to welcome him. A Society was established, 
and a meeting-house obtained in Cheney Square, next door to 
the residence of James Bennet, an early adherent and loyal 
supporter. This w-as destroyed by the mob in 1743, after a 
scene of wild confusion, graphically described by Charles 
Wesley, who, with the congregation, courageously faced 
imminent peril. The undaunted Methodists forthwith set to 
work to build, with the help of Mr. James Bennet, another 
chapel. This was in Pinstone Lane. Recording his sixth 
visit to the town (29th May, 1745), John Wesley says he 
preached on the floor of the late house, which the "good 
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Protestant mob had just pulled down"; and from the dates 
we might suppose this to refer to the destru(5lion of the second 
house. But there is a current belief that, although attacked, 
this was not destroyed. As a matter of facfl, some sixty years 
ago, there were still standing dwelling-houses and shops clearly 
identified as the strutflure of the second Society house. Why, 
in this case, another was required we cannot tell ; but it seems 
pretty evident that the Methodists had to provide themselves 
with a new meeting place — the third. This was built for them 
by Mr. John Wilson, optician, an ancestor of the Wilsons of 
of Sharrow, and uncle of the late Mr. Thomas Holy, of High- 
field House and Norton, whose name is indelibly associated 
with Sheffield Methodism. Its exaaSi location is uncertain, for 
it stood less than two years. One tradition says it was in 
Union Street ; another fixes Burgess Street as its site. It is 
tolerably clear, from an entry in his journal, 0(5lober 14, 1745, 
that John Wesley visited this third house. In the following 
February, between four and five hundred persons assembled 
one evening, and began to pull it down. The work was 
heavy, so they went away and came the next night to renew the 
task, whereupon " the proclamation to rioters was read by a 
constable for Sheffield, two constables being present for that 
purpose — there being no justice of the peace in town.*' But 
the rioters took no heed. They knew that the feeling of the 
town was against the Methodists, and went on with their 
work. That they were correcft in this l>elief is shown by the 
fadl that two justices of the peace, when applied to, declined to 
grant a warrant against the rioters, or to take any a(5\ion. 
Accordingly the mob had their way, and by the end of the 
week the third Methodist preaching room was a heap of ruins. 
Proceedings were instituted against the rioters ; the ring- 
leaders were tried at York Castle, and heavily fined. 

Wesley, recording his tenth visit (13th April, 1752), says: 
" Preached at Sheffield in the shell of the new house. All is 
peace now since the trial at York, at which the magistrates 
were sentenced to rebuild the house which the mob had pulled 
down.** It has been said that this, the fourth house, was 
in West Street ; but this cannot be, for West Street was not 
made until some half-century later. It seems to have been 
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held jointly with the Calvinists ; but in the struggle for 
possession which ensued, the latter prevailed, and the next 
move of Wesley's adherents was into what had been a faiflor's 
warehouse in Mulberry Street (i757).« This proved inadequate 
to accommodate the congregations Wesley assembled, so in 
1761 he "preached at the end of the house to thrice as many 
people as it would have contained." It was enlarged in 1763, 
and in 1765 it was recorded : "The house is twice as large as 
it was, and so is the congregation." Wesley came again often 
in the succeeding years. In 1779 we find him preaching in 
Paradise Square to the largest congregation he ever saw on a 
week-day. The next year, the new house (Norfolk Street 
Chapel) not being ready, he was a^ain in the Square, and the 
evening after " in the old house " (Mulberry Street), " but the 
heat was scarce supportable. I took my leave of it at five in 
the morning, and in the evening preached at the new house 
(Norfolk Street) thoroughly filled with rich and poor." 

It is pleasant to think of the contrast between the state of 
things found here during the venerable Wesley's later visits 
and the turmoil of earher days. In 1783 Wesley was able to 
preach from the text, " Then had the churches rest ;" and in 
the following year he recorded, " The society is increased some 
hundred menil)ers," and this notwithstanding the secession of 
many who, adhering to the Calvinism of Whitefield rather 
than to the Arminianism of Wesley, had gone off to other 
communions, or had formed new societies of their own. 
Wesley, who had been denounced from the Parish Church 
pulpit, was, during one visit, sent for to visit the Rev. 
Nathaniel Dodge, curate of St. Paul's, on his death bed ; 
and when, towards the end of his career, he walked, leaning 

* Mulberry Street had only recetilty (later than 1736) been made 
through gardens. 11 is spoken of in a deed of 1786, rcfeirinfi to the 
gardens between High Street and Alsop Fields (Norfoik Street) as " pari 
of the said gardens now used as a street or passage." When the 
Methodists left, it was used as a silver-rolling mill by John Parsons and 
Co., of High Street (Winter and Tarpons) ; afterwards by C. Motteram ; 
then partly as a billiard room and partly as ihe storehouse of Richard 
Hoystrop. This was about 1832. In 1837, it became the printing office 
of the Shrffidd Indef-cndtnt : subsequently a paper warehouse, and, in turn 
the printing oESce of Mr. Brililebank. 
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on his host's arm, from Norfolk Street Chapel to Mr. Holy's 
house on Sheffield Moor, the hooting mobs of former days 
were exchanged for crowds of people testifying their admi- 
ration for the venerable apostle. The families of those who 
were privileged, on the occasion of his various visits, to have 
him for a guest ; the descendants of those who, as children, 
had his hand laid on their heads, treasure to this day, the 
remembrance of these things as a cherished heritage. Francis 
Hawke and James Vickers, of Garden Street ; a youth named 
Storey, " connedled with a local newspaper, who lived to take 
a prominent part in the Society's publication department"; 
and John Thorpe, afterwards Minister of Masbro' Independent 
Chapel, are typical of many others who, rescued from the 
dissipated habits of Sheffield workmen by the new teaching, 
became zealous workers, useful citizens, and the founders of 
honoured families that, still among us, have been through 
generations foremost in good works and the backbone of the 
town. Even men like Mather had their periods of deep 
impression, and although their habits of dissipation were not 
wholly cured, yet they bore to the end, and in their saner 
moments, traces of religious influence, and were restrained by 
recolledlions they could not wholly throw off.* 

But it must not be supposed that the prosperity of 
Methodism, which, after a great revival in 1794, closed the 
century, came all at once. Even when persecution abated, the 
Connexion had to live through a day of small things. Mul- 
berry Street Preaching House at first held only eighty people, 
and the Society being too poor to pay a chapel-keeper, the 
members cleaned the place in turn. There were annoyances 
from without and troubles within — some through straitened 
financial means, and some through dodtrinal differences. The 
Calvinistic opinions which alienated that early convert and 
helper, James Bennet,t and sent perhaps him, but certainly 

* Many interesting details of Early Methodism in Sheffield will be 
found in the Sheffield Independent, June 19, July 8, 15, 20, August 26, 1875 ; 
June 30, 1880, (the Centenary of Norfolk Street Chapel) June 8, 15, 
July 6, 1889. and other dates prior to the Wesleyan Conference here in 
that year. See also Independent, January 19-26, 1901. 

t James Bennet, the staunch upholder of Methodism in its first days, 
and the friend of the Wesleys and Whitefield, was a grinder. His son 
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his son, Edward Bennet, the sugar refiner, to Nether Chapel, 
had made such head that the followers of Whitefield, led 
by the Rev. Thomas Bryant, one of the three ministers 
stationed here, endeavoured to get possession of Mulberry 
Street Chapel. When they failed, they seceded, and built 
Scotland Street Chapel. 

Another beneficent legacy handed down from the dying 
eighteenth century to the nineteenth, and appearing as 
a ray of light streaming through black clouds, was the 
establishment of Sunday Schools. In the month of January, 
1795, a benevolent lady, Mrs. Loftus, who lived in the house 
in West Street which has now developed into the Royal 
Hospital, founded the first of these. There are two state- 
ments as to this. One is that the classes were held in Mrs. 
Loftus's house : the other is that this lady, after a visit to 
Bath, soon after the establishment of Sunday Schools there 
by Mr. Raikes, conceived the idea of beginning a similar 
movement here. " Having conferred with others ** (says a 
printed newspaper cutting, the origin of which cannot be 
traced) " and promised to provide a room, pay the rent, 
provide books, &c, a room was taken at the top of Carver 

Edward, who was brought up to the same trade, went to London, and was 
employed at the Tower, repairing and polishing the armour. While 
there he married Mrs. Dubois, with whom he lived in Fleet Street, 
engaged profitably in making portable soup for exportation. Somehow 
he fathomed the mysteries of sugar refining, and, returning to Sheffield, 
established, in spite of many difficulties, a business which became one of 
the largest in the country, and brought him a considerable fortune. His 
old sugar-house, from a cask in front of which Whitefield' has been known 
to preach, was at the bottom of Coalpit Lane — the east comer, that is, at 
the jundion of Union Street. The site is now thrown into the widened 
street, but the state of the Moorhead in 1737 may be judged from the fad 
that a smithy and barn near by, also owned by Mr. Bennet. were 
described as "upon the waste." Edward Bennet withdrew, about 
1780, from Nether Chapel, and built Coalpit I.ane Chapel. There he 
officiated as pastor, though still carrying on his business as a sugar 
refiner, until his death in 1788. Aided by a bequest he left for the 
purpose, Howard Street Chapel was built, and the congregation migtated 
thither in 1790. His nephew, Mr. George Bennet, was at one time in 
partnership with Mr. Ridgard, as stationers and booksellers. High Street. 
But inheriting the bulk of his uncle's property, he retired from business, 
and devoted his life to benevolent and Christian work. 
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Lane, belonging to a Mr. Ingle. Three friends canvassed the 
neighbourhood to seek up scholars, and at the opening twenty- 
five made their appearance." The school was at first con- 
dudled by paid teachers, but funds failing, Mr. Daniel 
Hinchliffe, a scissor manufacturer in Nursery Street, under- 
took the work voluntarily. To him belongs the honour of 
having been the first gratuitous Sunday school teacher in the 
town. Shortly after that, two early Methodists, James Vickers 
and Francis Hawke, seem to have begun Sunday classes. 
These were so successful as to justify raising, by subscription, 
the first building eretfled for this purpose in the town. This 
adjoined Garden Street (Wesleyan) Chapel.* St. Luke's 
School now stands on its site ; and the tablet inscribed over 
the original door is preserved. It bears the inscription, 
"Sunday School, 1789." Here again the paid teacher prin- 
ciple seems to have been adopted. In 1798 the Methodists, 

• There is a difference of opinion whether the Garden Street School 
begun by Vickers and Hawke was a private venture or a Society school. 
In a controversy on the subjed in 1878, Mr. G. B. Cocking maintained 
that it was not merged with the Pea Croft School in Red Hill. But in 
1894 he seems to have come to the conclusion that it was. The interest 
of the point lies in its bearing on the question whether the Methodist 
body is entitled to claim to be the pioneer of denominational Sunday 
School work in the town. On this an animated discussion was waged in 
the columns of the Independent, from March 28th to May 23rd. 1878. If 
the Garden Street School was incorporated with Pea Croft in Red Hill, 
Methodism is perhaps entitled to take credit for the labours of Messrs. 
Vickers and Hawke, and, deriving direct descent from their school, to 
claim to date from 1789, the earliest of all Sunday Schools except Mrs. 
Loftus's. But. on the other hand, if Garden Street retained its indi- 
viduality, then the Pea Croft School of 1798 becomes the first distindly 
Methodist effort, and has to yield priority to a New Connexion School in 
Sycamore Street. The controversialists of 1878 seem to have overlooked 
the following statement, made in the fourth report of the Sunday School 
Union (1816) ; "We are informed that the School in Sycamore Street, 
connected with Scotland Street Chapel (then New Connexion), has been 
established more than eighteen years, and was probably the first Dis- 
senting Sunday School opened in Sheffield." That report was made in 
the name of a committee on which Methodists were largely represented, 
and was read at an annual meeting where several prominent Methodists 
spoke. And no one challenged its accuracy. As an almost contemporary 
record, made by and to those who had personal acquaintance with the 
fad\s, it is of more value than the speculations of 1878. 
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distiniftly as a Society, built a school at the top of Pea Croft, 
on a site subsequently occupied by the Ragged Schools. By 
iSii it had become too small, and the Red Hill School was 
built. The bulk of the Pea Croft scholars migrated thither in 
i8i3, but some had been drafted otT to branch schools opened 
in various diretflions. 

The historic order, therefore, seems to be : Mrs. Loftus 
(private, with at first paid teachers), 1785; Garden Street 
(with paid teachers, but doubtful whether private or denomi- 
national), 1789; Sycamore Street (New Connexion), prior tc 
1798: Pea Croft (Wesleyan), lygS.* There has not beer 
found any precise indication of the date when the first Sundaj 
school of the Established Church was opened. A paragraph 
published April 30, 1790, says: "750 children enjoy th< 
advantages of regular instru<ftion in the Sunday schools estab 
lished in this town and in our Churches. These poor chitdrei 
are proud to display their knowledge, and several hundreds o 
them last year ga\e satisfatftory proof by repeating Catechism 
&c," In the introduclion to the Dirertory of 1797, the Rev 
Kdward Goodwin gives the number of children in Sundaj 
schools, in different parts of the town, at about 800. In iSot 
we find the Town Trustees paying a " town's subscription " o 
five guineas to N'icar Sutton, " to the Sunday school," and ir 
1811 they gave a donation of /"lo "towards the intendec 
Sunday school near Sheffield Moor." By that time thes< 
institutions were regarded as essential adjunifls to places o 
worship, and ihey were springing up both in the town and thi 
surrounding villages. The Wesleyans had them in Soil; 
Street, Fountain Street, Holly Street, Queen Street, and olhe 
places ; and at Wadsley (1802), Thorpe Hesley (i''*o3), Atter 
clitTe (1806), Heeley (1807). Darnall ('1812). The Indepen 
dents were also adlive. Mr, George Bennet left Howari 
Street Chapel for Queen Street in 1801, and soon afterward 
(the date is not given), he began classes which were th 
nucleus of a Sunday school in connedlion with Queen Stree 

'The discipline in These early schonls excites a smile now. Mi 
G. B, Cocking tells me that the Pea Croft account book contains sue 
entries as these; "1801. For canes, 2S. 6d. For fool's cap and coat. 85. 
In 1S05 there is a payment for ■' Shoes lor T Lindley." 
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Chapel. The date of the establishment of this school has been 
stated as 1806, but there is good reason to believe that it was 
earlier. From it sprang, on the suggestion of Mr. George 
Bennet, the Sunday School Union. This began (181 2) with 
seven Methodist and Independent schools, representing 397 
teachers and 3186 scholars. The second year's report (1814) 
stated that eleven further schools had joined. In 1824 there 
were 48 schools in the Union, with 8854 scholars and 2039 
teachers. And from these modest beginnings have sprung 
the great organisations we see in our midst to-day.* 

The eighteenth century closed amid gloomy portents, and 
with all the distresses caused by ruinous war — bad trade, no 
work, no wages, and provisions at famine prices. Professor 
Thorold Rogers says that "as population grew towards the close 
of the century, so it sank deeper and deeper into misery. The 
lot of the workmen was lightened greatly during the first sixty 
or seventy years of the century . . . but at its end their 
misery was as marked as their earlier and temporary affluence." 
Locally, besides unprecedentedly high poor rates, there were 
two voluntary subscriptions in the course of its last year, with 
other devices for the relief of the necessitous. But these were 
not enough to avert the attacks made by the starving, in their 
desperation, on flour warehouses and meal shops, on butter 
dealers and potato merchants. Nor were prosecutions of 
" forestallers " for rigging the market at the expense of the 
people of much help. The town presented the sad spectacle 
of landlords seizing goods in lieu of rents, of their stripped 
tenants clamouring for bread, of manufadlurers bereft of 
orders, and of artisans perishing for lack of work. The local 
chronicler concludes the century's records with these ominous 
items : " Two thousand people assembled at night time in a 
field in the Park, to consider the distress arising from the high 
price of provisions." " Public meeting in the Town Hall : 
Resolved, that in consequence of the very high price of provi- 

<*The above fadts are condensed from an article in the Sheffield 
Independent, February 2, 1901. See also correspondence in the same 
joamal from March 18 to May 23, 1878 ; various publications by Mr. 
G. B. Cocking; and a controversy he had with the Rev. Dr. Potter, 
Independent, April, 1882. 
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sions and other necessaries of life, many persons in this to 
being in very great distress, a public subscription for tl 
relief be commenced. Put down at the meeting, ;^i2oo." 

One of the earliest entries in the new century (1801 
this : " Upwards of ten thousand persons (out of a populat 
of 45,755. including the outlying parishes, that is of 36,676 
Sheffield proper) receive at this time the benefit of the v 
liberal subscription entered into for the relief of distres 
obj'edls in the parish ; so unprecedented is the wretchedr 
arising from the excessive high price of all the necessarie! 
life." 

To such a pass had " a spirited foreign policy " abroa< 
tyrannous administration at home, and persistence in 
unsound economic system, reduced our forefathers in " 
good old times." For many a long year yet the pe< 
had to suffer and to endure before, through new forces aire 
working, new conditions as yet dimly perceived, new tri 
waiting for acceptance, our town emerged, painfully 
through many a cruel dislocation of conditions, into a p 
perity sometimes belittled by those who, without exatnii 
the faifls, dwell with longing admiration on the imagii 
advantages of a past that was dark and distressful. 
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Early Cutlery. 
(Chapter IV., pp. 62-66.) 

A SCHEDULE of goods issued from the King's wardrobe 
at the Tower, about the fourteenth year of King Edward 
III. (1340), mentions "viii cultells de Hiberto, xx parvos 
cuhellos de Assheborne,'* and " i cultellum de Shefeld/' This, 
and Chaucer's reference to the " Shefeld thwytel," are the only 
contemporary testimony to the existence of the cutlery manu- 
fadlure, or, indeed, of any other manufacflure, at Sheffield, at 
that period. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Hunter {** Hallamshire," 
page 59) thought there could be little doubt that knives, shears, 
sickles, scythes, and other edged instruments of steel were made 
here then. The Poll Tax of 2nd Richard H. (1379), which gives 
the earliest list we have of the inhabitants of Sheffield, hardly 
bears this out. While other trades are given, there is no 
cutler mentioned, the only possible reference to this occupation 
being in the name of one "Johannes Coteler," who, being 
assessed at the lowest sum (a groat, that is fourpence), was 
clearly in the humblest rank of life. There are more definite 
traces of the industry in the villages. The Ecclesfield list 
contains ** Richardus Hyngham, et Isabella utrex ejus (his 
wife), cotteler, vjd." At Tinsley there is "Willelmus Chap- 
man, cotteler, vjd."; and at Handsworth there are more: 
"Thomas Byrlay et Margaretta vx. ejus, cotteler; Johannes 
at Well, et Alicia vx. ejus, cotteler ; Thomas Hauk, et Beatrix 
vx. ejus, coteler." And here, too, we have "Johannes Cotelar, 
et Johanna, vx. ejus, bakester," and " Johannes Cotelar Junior" 
— evidently their son. We may perhaps be justified in guessing 
that this John and his son worked in the smithy, while Joan 
supplied oread to her neighbours. In that case we have five 
cutlers at Handsworth, and while three of them were men of 
substance, taxed at sixpence (John, junior, as only an assistant 
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to his father, got off for fourpence), Thomas Hauk was a 
inanu£a<5^urer of consideration, for he was assessed at i2d. 
These names serve to indicate that the cutlery industry, so £ar 
as it existed here, was located in the villages round the town, 
rather than in the town itself (see page 65). And a comparison 
of the names of 1379 with lists of inhabitants in later centuries 
seems to show that the families who afterwards made Sheffield 
cutlery famous were not indigenous, but were drawn into the 
town from outside, long subsequent to Chaucer *s time. So £ar 
as the cutlery trade existed in this neighbourhood in 1379, it 
was a Hallamshire rather than a Sheffield industry, but even 
there so small as to make us wonder how it came to be 
mentioned in the " Canterbury Tales." 

The Poll Tax of 1379 is further instrudlive as shoT^-ing the 
low social condition of Sheffield. There were only forty-two 
inhabitants of a standing that subje(fted them to a higher 
assessment than fourpence, and only five of these were taxed 
above sixpence. The comparison with Rotherham — which 
was nearer the great trunk roads, and not in an oui-of-the-w^ay 
corner like Sheffield — shows that although its inhabitants were 
fewer, a far larger proportion of them were of superior rank. 
The following table, which includes also Ecclesfield parish, 
makes this clear : 
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Doncaster yielded ;^ii 13s. 6d. In Sheffield there were only 
twenty workmen or assistants and eleven maids employed ; 
in Rotherham there were twenty-two male and twenty female 
dependents. The trades tell the same tale. There were in 
Sheffield three farmers, one "marchant de beest" (cattle 
dealer), nine smiths, six " flessehewers " (butchers), hve tailors, 
three cordwainers or soutars (cobblers^, two coopers, two 
wrights and two walkers (fullers), witn one each webster 
(weaver), glover, saddler, skinner, locksmyth, slater, bakster 
(baker), and "marifer." It is not known what a "marifer" 
was. Rotherham, besides these, had two merchants, two 
tanners, three "ostelers" (innkeepers), three drapers, two 
spicers, an ironmonger, a lyster (dyer), a mason, a chaloner, a 
maltmaker, a carpenter, and a cartwright — several of them 
mul(5led in high assessments. (For further particulars see the 
Sheffield Independent of February 25, March 2 and 9, 1901.) 
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Tramways. 

(pp. 84. 85.) 

Credit for making the wooden tramlines, destroyed by 
rioters in 1774, has been given {** Local Notes and Queries," 
April 6, 1876) to one Furniss, or Furness, employed by the 
Duke of Norfolk. Wooden-ways of this kind had, however, 
been in use previously in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. 
After the outbreak in 1774, Mr. John Curr, the Duke's 
manager, laid plates of cast-iron, made to his pattern by Mr. 
James Outram, of Ripley. The arrangement not proving 
satisfacflory, Outram devised plates with a flange, to keep the 
trucks on the track, and laid them on cross wooden sleepers. 
These sleepers having been maliciously torn up, were replaced, 
first, by cast-iron boxes, and then, these being also destroyed, 
by stone blocks. In this form "Outram-ways" (whence 
tramways) were largely employed in the colliery distridls of 
the Midlands, South Wales, and other parts. They were long 
preferred to the "edge-rails" on which trucks with flanged 
wheels ran, invented by Mr. William Jessop, partner with 
Benjamin Outram (James's son) in the Butterley Iron Works. 
Jessop's plan, however, approximates more nearly in its es- 
sential features to our present tramlines and railways than 
Outram's plate system. (See Sheffield Independent y March 23, 
1901.) 

Old Taverns and the Church. 

(p. 272.) 

The connecflion lietween the old taverns and the Church is 
striking. In almost all cases there was attached to the 
property, and sold with it on changing hands, the freehold of 
pew or sittings in the Parish Church (p. 245). And the sons or 
other descendants of not a few landlords took orders. One of 
Christopher Pegg's daughters (" Rose and Crown," pp. 277, 282) 
married, as her second husband, the Rev. John Baines, one of 
the assistant ministers of the Parish Church, and his grand- 
daughter was the wife of the Rev. William Hedges, redtor of 
Thrybergh. The son of Stephen Newton, butcher, who 
bought the " George and Dragon " in 1690 (page 280), became 
vicar of Hutton Bushell, and afterwards of Brotherton, both in 
Yorkshire. 

The " King's Head " was strongly clerical. The Rev. John 
Dickenson, assistant minister at the Parish Church and curate 
of Ecclesall from 1752 to 1766, was the son of the thrice- 
married landlady of this inn (page 283). The Rev. John 
Webster, Senior Wrangler and First Chancellor's Medallist in 
1 7561 was the son of Leonard Webster, of the " King's Head," 
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by his first wife (pp. 283-4). ^Y ^^^ second wife, Hannah 
Wright, the widow of the first carrier between Sheffield and 
London, Leonard Webster came into possession of the Manor 
Laithes Farm, and near there, on the ridge of the Park hill, he 
built a summer-house as a study for the Rev. John Webster. 
Leonard Webster's daughter, Mary, married Mr. John 
Hawksley, surgeon, of Change Alley ; and their son, the Kev. 
John Webster Hawksley, of Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, in- 
herited his grandfather*s property, which included much in the 
neighbourhood of Change Alley, besides the " King's Head." 
And, while speaking of the clergy, it may be added that the 
son and heir of Mr. Andrew Raynes (or Raines), surgeon, of 
High Street (pages 178 and 270), was the Rev. Edward Robert 
Raynes, of Lewes, Sussex ; that William Brookes, periwig 
maker (pp. 274-5), married the daughter of the Rev. John 
Dossie, vicar of Sheffield from 171 3 to 1754, ^°^ governor of 
the Shrewsbury Hospital for fifty years; and that the Rev. 
Charles Steer, recflor of Handsworth, 1740- 1752, was brother 
of Benjamin Steer, mercer, in the Market Place. 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 



Page 10, third line from bottom, for *' Angel " read ** Rose and Crown.'* 

,. 115, line 22. for '* Angel " read *' Rose and Crown." 

M 2C4, „ six, do. do. do. 

„ 92, „ one, read * But happily that, and the failure, in 1846, of the 

Sheffield and Retford Bank, which had taken 
over the business of Rimington and Younge*s 
Bank in 1843, were the last experiences," &c. 

,. 198, line 27, for " Henry Hufton," read ** Anthony Hufton." 

,, 265, line two, for ** south," read "north.'* 

„ „ 14, omit *' or Prior Row." 

,, 277-8. "Rose and Crown," Waingate. An advertisement in the 
Sheffield Iris, June 29, 181 3, ofiering this house to be let, 
speaks of it as " removed from High Street. There is ' * 
(says the advertisement) ' ' a regular set of very respectable 
customers, and every prospect of its becoming, in a short 
time, one of the best lodging-houses for travellers and 
coach passengers, as the situation and conveniences are 
entirely adapted for such a purpose." The landlords 
were: 1813, John Spencer; 1818, William Slack; 1821, 
Henry Healy ; 1825. Job Stevenson ; 1828, Richard 
White ; 1837, George Hartley. 
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Abdy, John, 6711. 

Adtors, 134-43. 264. 

Addams, Wm., 190. 

Addy, S. O.. 66. I28i», 130-1, 168, 

210M. 
Addy Street, 158. 
Alanson, Ed., i54». 
Aldam, T., 214, 288. 
Aldwark, 117. 
Allen, — , 1 54/1. 

— Street, 20, 324. 
AUott, James, 118. 
Almshouses, i5i», 268, 327-8 (see 

Workhouse). 
Alsop Fields, 35, 119, 274», 332. 
Amory Family, 274-5. 
Amusements, 42-6, 113-6. 
Anderton's Tavern, 276. 
Andrews, Nathan, 28, 53-4, 267. 
Angel Inn, 51, 99, 100-4, 116-7, 

134-5, 161, 278-9, 280-3, 313-4. 

317. 342. 
Angel Street, 79^1, 81, 163, 169, 175, 

189, 192, 201, 280-1, 289, 303, 308, 

313-5, 317. 
Ankirk Road, 95, 97-8. 
Anne, Queen, 226. 
Apprentices, 3, 12, 17-25, 233. 
Arrow Inn, 56-7. 
Arundel, Earl of, 216, 221. 

— Street, 78, no, 113, 196, 199, 210. 
Ash, Rev. Mr., 35. 

— Wm., 79«. 
Ashforth, George, 81, 

— Ellis and Co.. 81-2. 
Ashmore, Tontine, 284. 
Ash ton, Aaron, 204. 
Ashtons (Whiteley Wood), 10. 
Asline, Ann, 281. 

— Wm.. 185, 216. 

Assay Office, 4i«, 51, 77W, 78, 82, 

212/1. 
Assemblies, 113-6, 121, 146, 178, 

190, 2I2W. 

Assembly Rooms, 135, 144, 146. 
Aston Hall, 118, 223. 
Athorpe, Col., 41. 
Atkinson, Charles, 24211. 



Attercliffe, 9, 33, 52, 65, 71-2, 74, 96. 
97, 120, 127, 182, 197, 210, 243-4, 
260, 269, 311, 336. 

— Chapel, 34-5. 

— Common, 56, 83-4, 281. 

— Curates of, 8, 9, 192, 301, 314. 

— Forges, 6, 8, 73, 83, 114, 177. 
Attorneys, 10, 114, 190-2. 
Authors, Sheffield, 129. 

Bacon, attorney, 190. 
Back Fields, 292. 
Back Lands Lane, 60. 
Back Lane, 196. 
Baddeley of Hanley, 69. 
Badger, Edwd., 228. 
Bagshawe Family, 6, 34-5, 115. 
Bailey Family, 109, in, 127, 182. 

— Field, 196. 198. 
Baines, Rev. John, 341. 
Baker's Hill, 31, 76. 
Bales, Peter, 62. 
Balguy, Rev. John, 266. 
Ball, Henry, 71. 

Ball Inn, 37, 197, 284. 

— Street, 176. 
Ballifield, 117, 286. 
Balm Green, 152-5. 

Bamforth Family, 6, 8, 115, 176, 178, 

192. 
Band, Sheffield Local, 214. 
Bang Beggar's Hall, 238. 
Banks and Banking, 89-92, 108, no, 

162, 179, 210, 213-6, 275, 277, 289, 

309«, 342. 
Banks, Joseph, 10, 190. 

— The, 192. 

Bank Street, 163, 194, 209-10, 213/1, 

316-8. 
Banner Cross, 6, 9, 10, 97. 
Bannister, adtor, 138. 
Barber, cutler, 20. 

— John, 165. 

— Jonathan, Senr., 188. 

— Jonathan, Junr., 241/1. 
Bardwell, Mr., 126. 

— and Son, 272, 278^ 
Barkar, Wm., 152. 
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Barker, — , 126. 

— John, 221. 

— Matthew, 188. 

— of Balm, 152. 

— Pool, 151-8, 211, 308, 326. 

— shoe-dealers, 170. 
Barlbro* Hall, 118. 
Barlow, E. and F., 32111. 

— Family, 9, 195, 290. 

— Francis, 276. 

— knives, 69, 290. 

Barnes, Isaac and Geo., 285-6. 
Bamsley, 96, 99, 100, 103, 17411. 
Barracks. 61. 
Barrel, Edward Street, 157. 

— Pinstone Street, 57. 
Barrow, Citizen, 297. 
Bashford, " Owd," 260. 
Baslow, 95, 98. 
Batchelor, Rev. H., 20. 
Battie, Family, 59, 115. 190. 

— Justice, 59. 

— William, 231, 253. 

Batty, John (Tontine), 104, 284. 
Bawer, Geo., 271, 275. 
Baxter. John, 280. 

— Richard, 3 ion. 

— S., 216. 

Bay Childers, 99. 270, 273-4. 
Bayes, Joshua, 280. 

— Peter, 224«. 
Bayley. High Street, 167. 

— Richard, 184-5. 

— Samuel, 71. 

Bayliffe, Rev. Geo. and Wm., 193-5. 

Beal, Joseph, 25. 

Bean, Ann, 175. 

Beanes, John, 312. 

Bear-baiting, 44. 

Beardshaw Family, i97«, 27211. 

Beauchief, 76, 94, 224^. 

Beech, John, 133. 

Bee Hive Inn, 184. 

Beet, Thos. and Edwd., 68. 

Beilby, 291. 

— and Prodor, 111. 
Benefit Societies, 87. 

Bennet Family, 79, 330, 333«, 334, 

336-7- 

— Thomas, i54«. 
Bennett, Chris., 275. 

— Jplin, 61. 

— Kobt.. 189. 

— Sir W. Stemdale, 189, 271. 
Benton, Rev. W., 249. 
Bents' Green Lodge, 240/t. 
Berkeley, Lord, 288. 

Best, Widow, I64. 



Betterton, ador, 139. 
Betty, •• Infant Roscius." 138. 
Bibliography, Local, 128. 
Bickley. W. L., 284. 
••Bill Block," 139, 146-7. 
Billington, Mrs., aidress, 138. 
Bingham. Michael, 58. 
Binghams, fiddlers, 145. 
Bingley John, 165. 
Binney Family, 239. 
Birch, Wm., 320. 
Bird-in-Hand, 92-3, 99, 215. 
Birks. Isaac, 165. 

— Joseph, 320. 

— J. S. and T., 302. 
Birley Family, 10, 125. 
Blacker, Jacky, 136. 
Black Lion, 313. 

— Rock, 286. 

— Swan, 99, 284, 318. 
Blackshaw. Geo., 309, 312. 
Blackwell, barber, 217. 

— John, 29911. 

— Josiah, 24. 
Blam, surgeon, 189. 
Bland, Parson, 180. 

— Thomas, 275. 
Blakeney, Archdeacon, 211. 
Blast Lane, 97. 

Blind Fiddlers, 145-9. 
Blind Lane. 154, 199. 201. 
Blonk. Benj., 328. 

— Street and Bridge, 328. 
Blood Money, 52, 55, 58, 61 . 
Bloom. Rev. M., 249. 

Blue Bell, 273-5. 

Blue Boar, 173. 

Blythe Family, 34-5. 309», 311. 

Boardman Bridge, 192. 

Bodega, The, 278. 

Bole Hill. 96. 

Bolsover, Thomas, 2, 31, 70, 74-8, 

115. 
Bolsterstone, 180. 
Booksellers, 129-30. 
Boote, Daniel, 121. 
Booth, John, 58. 

— Junius, 138. 

— Tom, 146. 

Bosvile Family, 11, 121. 
Botham, Geo., 278. 
Bough ton. Robt., 283. 
Boulton, Michael, 76. 
Bourne, J no., 282. 
Bower and Bacon, 143. 

— Geo.. 188. 

— H., 25111. 

Bower Spring, 158, 323-4. 
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Bowling Greens, 46, 199, 284. 

Bowling Green Street. 324. 

Bowser Bottom, 75. 

Bow Street, 201, 204. 

Boys' Charity School, 113, 175, 183, 

257-8, 266. 
Bradfield. 33, 53, 175. 
Bradley, Wm., 103, 282. 
Bradshaw, Geo., 238. 
Braham, vocalist, 138. 
Brailsford (see Brelsforth). 
Braithwell, 11. 
Bramley Family, 286. 
Brelsforth, 99, 2i2«-3«, 215, 221. 
Bretland, Thomas, 277, 309-11, 321. 

— Well, 157. 

Breweries, Early, 202, 209-10. 
Bridgehouses, 58, 65, 96, 10911, 115, 

161, 178, 200, 260, 316, 323. 325, 

326«. 
Bridges, 325-8. 
Bridges Family, 311. 
Bridge Street, 201, 3i8«, 325, 326/*, 

327. 
Bridle-sties, 94, 96. 

Brierley, A., 25 1». 

Bright Family, 6, 9, ton, 12, 34, 196, 

208, 216, 311. 
Brightside, 97, 100. 
Brinsforth or Brinsworth, 99, 212, 

2I3«, 215. 
Britannia Metal, 82. 
Brittlebank, Mr., 332/* . 
Broadbent Family, 89, 90, 92, 108. 

109W, i24fi, 195. 289, 320. 
Brosidhead, Gurney and Co., 83. 
Broad Lane, 20, 69, 81, 196, 199, 

203, 206, 289. 
Broad Street, 84, 96, 208, 328. 
Brocco Well, 157. 
Brockohill, 320. 
Brodebent, Robt., 320. 
Brokhouse. John, 312. 
Brookes, Wm., 274-5, 342. 
Brookfield Family, 187, 192, 298. 
Brook Hill, 20C. 
Broom Hall and Park, 6, 60, 121, 

158, 172, 192, 206. 223, 240-1, 

247W. 254. 
Broomhall Mill, 180. 

— Spring, 158. 

— Street, 60. 

Broomhead, Christopher, 174, 266. 

— John, 164. 

— William, 293, 297. 
Broomhead Hall, 6, 308. 
Broomspring Lane, 158, 301. 
Brough, 206. 



Broughton, Spence, 44, 54-7. 

— Lane, 56. 

Brown Family, 8, 300-1. 
Browne, Dr. John, 175. 

— Family, 1 16-8, 176, 226, 232, 243-4 

— Robert, I74». 
Brownell, Edwd., I54«. 
Bruguiers, Miss, 139. 
Brumby, Wm., 148. 
Brunswick Street, 210. 
Brunt, James, 315. 
Bryant, Rev. T., 196, 334. 
Buchan, Dr., 176, 299. 
Buck, Elizabetn, 175. 

— John, loii, 175. 
Buckingham, Duke of, 265. 
Bull and Bitch, 284. 
Bull-baiting, 44-5. 

Bull Inn, 50. 

Bull Stake (Haymarket), 54. 99, 
102, 124, 161, 164, 166, 177-8, 189, 
192, 210, 284. 

Burbage Bridge, 97. 

Burbeary and Smith, 192. 

Burbeck, Vicar, 319. 

Burden, Richard, 169. 

Burgar, Wm., 25i«. 

Burgery Records, io«, 49, 50«, 53, 
59. 83, 155. 174, 221, 223«, 233«, 
250/1, 255-6», 262-311, 264, 269, 
276, 279«, 281-2, 310, 313/1, 3i5-8», 

32I-2U. 

Burgess Street, 167, 196, 331. 
Burghley, Lord, 62. 
Burial Customs, 31, 34-5. 
Burkinshaw Family, 324. 
Burn Greave, 109, 182. 

Wood, 310. 

Bums Tavern, 122. 

Burntland Well, 157, 203. 

Burnt-tree Well, 157. 

Burton Family, 6, 83, 164-5, 177-9, 

192, 281. 
Bush Tavern, 279. 
Butcher, John, 162, 267. 
Bute, Earl of, 229. 
Butler, Family, 277. 

— S.. 138. 

Butterley Iron Works, 341. 
Button Lane, 95, 199. 

Button Making, 31. 33. 57. 7^- 
Buxton, 96, 99, 222, 282. 
Byrlay, Thomas, 339. 
Byron, Lord, 130. 

Cade, James, 170. 
Cadman, Family, 306-7. 

— Roberts and, 78. 
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Cage. The. 262. 

Carnage. Wm.. 292-3. 

Cambridge Street. 210. 

Campo Lane, 54. 123. 161. 192-6. 

201-5. 211, 2i3«, 254-7. 285-^. 298. 

301-2. 323. 
Canal. Tinsley. 96. 
Canterbury Tavern, 122. 
Capper. John, 32111. 
Caps. 32. 
Carbrook Hall, 9. 
Carlton, The, 277. 
Carnelly (Tontine), 284. 
Carriers. 96. 99. 215. 268. 
Carr. *Siah. 257. 
Cartaret. Sir Geo.. 288. 
Carter, adlor. 140. 
Carver Lane. 335. 

— Street, 79*. 
Caslon. typefounder, 119. 
Castle. Sheffield, 62, 97, 122, 129, 

17411, 199, 200. 21211. 309, 311. 321. 

325. 327. 

— Barns. 103. 326. 

— Fold, C7«. 

— Green, 198, 28O, 326n. 

— Hill, 191-2. 

— Street (Truelove's Gutter), 1 52«, 
162, 177-8, 182, 210, 303. 

Catalini, Madame, 138. 
Catholicon Anglicum. 66. 
Causey Lane, 324. 
Cave, Dr. S., 187. 
Cavendish. Lord Geo., 228-9. 

— Lord John. 229. 
Cawthorne Family. 121, 124/1, 129, 

175, 192. 289, 313-4. 
Cawton, Joshua, 228. 
Cecils of Dronfield, 270. 
Centrie House, 208. 
Ceylon Caf<^, 277. 

Chadwick, Rev. C, 123, 19G. 242-3. 
Chalmer, A., 33-5. 
Chamberlaine, Miss, 178. 
Champion, Thomas, 231. 

— Wm., 165. 
Chandlers' Arms, 99, 284. 
Change Alley, 99, 124. 161-2, 164, 

169. 177-9, 192, 274;/, 281, 283, 308, 

342. 
Chantrey, Sir F., 189, 231, 
Chaps. 92-4, 215. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, 98. 
Chapeltown, 6, 9. 
Chapman. Willelmus. 339. 
Chappel. Thomas, ion, 190. 
Charles I. and IL, 223-4, 288. 
Charles Street. 127. 



Charlotte Street. 122. 
Chatsworth, 96, 98, 222. 
Chaucer, 66, 339-40. 
Cheney Family, 179, 181-4. 

— Square. 70, 18311. 195. 
Cherry Tree Yard and Lane, 324. 
Chesterfield, 95-6, 99, 100, 103. 
Chequers' Inn, 260. 
Chisholm, Capt., 324. 

Church Burgesses, 49. 121-2, 125. 
165-6, 174-5, 187, 191, 19411. 206, 
227. 245. 250-1. 259, 266. 268. 

— Parish. 144, 157, 189, 193. 201, 
245-50. 253-4, 260, 269, 282. 

Bells, 49, 50, 234. 250, 253. 

Clergy. 8. 18, 121. 175, 192-5. 

279, 281. 301. 

Clock, 248. 250, 253. 258. 

Gates, 143, i5i». 159, 161-3, 

166-7, 238. 240. 256-62, 266. 275. 

Well. 157. 259. 262. 

Yard. 49. 134. 149. 183. 189. 

19711-98, 211, 216, 229. 254-62. 

— Street. 54.60.89-90.92. 101.117, 
159. 161-2. 179-80, 185-8.192,200-1, 
204. 21 1-9, 229, 254. 256-7. 261.263. 
269, 286. 

Cinderhill. 287. 
Clarence, Duke of, 231. 

— Hotel, 275. 
Clark Family. 34-5. 

— Thomas, 280. 
Clarke, adtor, 140. 

— Mary, 49. 

— printer, 205. 

Clay Family, 6, 49, 109;/. 1x5, 164, 

178. 
Clayton, E., 148. 

— Kichd., 256. 

Clegg, Charles. 139, 214. 

Cliff Family, 274. 

Clifford, Lord. 227. 

Close. John, 55. 

Clough Lane, 192. 

Coaches, 98-9, 105, 279, 283. 

Coach-and-Six, 166, 281. 

Coal, 83-5, 112, 156, 208. 

Coal Aston. 96. 

Coalpit Lane, 65, 83, 95, 106. 154, 

156, 199. 210, 218, 260. 315, 

334«. 
Chapel. 218, 334«. 

Cock, Castle Hill, 284. 

— High Street. 49. 233, 276-7. 282, 

315 

— Hollis Croft, ^y, 197, 27211 , 284. 
Cock-fighting, 44-5. 

Cockayne Family, 165, 169, 3x3. 
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Cocking, Messrs., 154. 

— G. B., 33511, 33711. 
Cockshutt Family, 12411, 191. 
Cole's Corner, 185, 216, 261. 
Colley Family, 281-2, 288. 
Colley Nook, 155. 

Colston or Coulson Crofts, 158, 209, 

326«. 
Commercial Inn, 284. 

— Street, 209. 
Coniers, Lord, 227. 
Conisbro', 25. 
Constables. 2, 58, 208. 
Constantine, Richd., 83. 
Constitutional Society, 291, 293, 297, 

299. 
Cooke. Mr., 118. 

— Wm., 30911, 321. 
Cooper, James, 278. 

— John, 271. 

Corbett, Archdeacon, 242. 
Com Exchange, 169. 
Cort, Henry, 74- 
Cotelar, Johannes, 339. 
Cotton, ironmaster, 73. 
Cotton Mill, 322, 324. 
Court Leet, 51. 
Courtnall. Arthur, 259. 
Coutts, Mrs. Burdett, 138. 
Cowen and Dixon, 277. 
Co wen, vocalist, 142. 
Cowley's School, 251. 
Crawshaw, Wm., 128. 
Creswick Close, 319. 
Creswick Family, 268, 274. 

— James, 15411. 

— Thomas, 317. 
Cricket, 45. 

— Inn Road, 96. 
Crimes, 51-8. 
Crofts Family, 274-5. 
Crofts, The, I23«, 161, 323. 
Crome, J., 143, 315. 
Crook, John, 25611. 
Crooke, John, 218, 283, 321/1. 
Crooked Billet, 265. 
Crookes, 121, 206. 

— Moor. 45, 60, 156, 158, 197W, 198, 
272, 297. 

Cross Daggers, 281-2, 315. 
Crown and Cushion, 200. 

— and Thistle, 284, 316-7. 

— Campo Lane, 285. 

— High Street, 275, 282. 
Cuck Stool, 42, 156, 327. 
Curbar, 95. 

Curr, John, 84, 341. 
Cutler, Martha, 12S. 



Cutlers' Arms, 219-22, 319. 

— Company, 3, 18, 25, 48-9, 62-3, 
67. 87. 93. 1 10. "8, 19711, 208, 
218-38, 250, 257, 312, 3i?». 

— Club, 190, 232. 

— Feasts, 116, 220-3, 227-32, 249, 

259. 

— Freemen, 237-8. 

— Halls, 41, 92, 186, 213, 215, 218- 
22, 226, 229, 238, 242-3, 257- 

— Masters, see Masters Cutler. 

— Poetry and Songs, 47-8, 64. 

— Wheels, 39. 
Cutlery, 62, 65-70, 339-40. 
Cutts, Sutton and Co., 278. 

Dale, Elizabeth, 275^. 
Dames, 13, 25-7. 
Dam Lane, 21011. 
D' Amour, Matthias, 302. 
Danby, Earl of, 287. 
Daniels, James, 309. 
Darcy, Lords, 223. 
Darnall. 65, 182. 336. 

— Hall, 10, 33. 
Davenports, 170, 309^. 
Dawson, grinder, 18. 

— Saml., 190-1. 

De Camp, adtor, 135, 137-8. 
De la Rose, Rev. J., 34-5, 22411. 
Derby, 96, 99, 277. 

— Countess of, 138. 
Derbyshire Lane, 96. 
Devonshire, Duke of, 228-9, 231. 

— Lord, 222. 

— Street, 185. 

Dibden, Chas.. 139, 146, 148. 
Dickenson and Biarker, 31. 

— King's Head, 283. 

— Rev. John, 341. 
Dickinson, Rev. John, 195. 
Didsbury, Thos., 308. 
Diredlories, 68, i52«, 186, 216-7, 

247», 274. 

— (1774) 63, 67;!, 80, 89, 120, 161, 
17111, 177, 179, i83«. 190, 2i2«, 274, 
279. 

— (1787) 63. 65, 67«, 82, 98, i28«, 
130M, 168, i7i«, 183H, 185, 193, 196, 
198, 2i2», 215, 273, 280, 294, 317. 

— (^797) Q*'*. i7i'«. i83>i, 202, 21211, 
263, 303, 336. 

Dispensary (see Hospital, Royal). 
Division Street, 154. 
Dixon, Gilbert, 190. 

— James, 83, 109K. 

— Jonathan, 93. 

— Mark, 76i». 
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Dixon, Samuel, 5. 

— W. F., 10911. 

— Lane, 95. 97, 328. 
Dobb, J. T., 270H. 
DoAors, 114, 174-89. 
Dodge, Rev. N.. 313, 332. 
Dog Whipping, 43, 260. 
Doncaster, 50, 71, 99, 103, 123/1, 131, 

i74«, 284, 32811, 340. 
Don Pottery, 56. 

— River, 97, 175, 199, 201, 209, 233, 

323. 325-6. 
Dossie, Vicar, 49, 257, 274, 342. 
Doughty, Wm., 282. 
Dove and Rainbow, 279, 284, 301. 
Downes, Mary, 198. 

— Robt., i83«. 
Downs, Lord, 228. 
Drake, Dr. Robt., 174, 266. 

— Vicar, 174, 248. 
Drinking Habits, 46-51. 
Dronfield, 270, 281. 
Dubois, Mrs., 334«. 
Duchess Road, 192. 
Duke Street, Park, 84. 
Duncan, Dr., 189. 
Dungworth, 65. 

Dunn Family, 82, 303-6. 
Dunne, Mrs., 34-5. 
Durant, Rev. Robt., 319. 

Eadon Family, 120, 125-7, 129, 196, 

255. 315- 
Eagle Stone, 95. 

East Bank, 192, 270. 

East Parade, 256, 261, 290. 

Ecclesfield, 125-7, IQ?**. 241. 

— Eastwood's ii«, 177/1, 339-40. 
Ecclesall, 97, 161, 195, 240», 260, 

341- 
Eckington, 291, 295. 

Edge, The, loi. 

Edmonson James, 275/1. 

Education, State of, 13, 118-28. 

Edward Street, 20, 157, 210. 

Edward III., 273/t, 339. 

Effingham, Earl of, 117, 22(j. 

Effingham Road, 97. 

Eldon Street, 185, 199 

Elliott, Ebezr., 38-9. 

— George, 198. 

— Thomas, 210. 
Ellis, Samuel, 81. 

— Samuel, Senr., 81-2. 

— West Bar Green, 53. 

— Widow, 164. 

— William, 228, 246M. 

Ellison, John, innkeeper, 281, 30911. 



Elmsall. Miss, 115. 

— Ralph, 271, 274*. 
Emery, actor, 138. 
Ernest, Dr., 30, 180. 184. 
Evans, Rev. Jph., 195, 
Everitt, Rev. Mr., 299. 
Executions, 44, 51-8, 61. 
Eyam, 5, 150, 32811. 

Eyre, John, merchant, 280. 

— John, Park, 8-1011. 

— Joseph or "Fussy," 37, 57-8, 
171-2. 

— Mrs., 49. 

— Street, 41, 7511, 78, 215. 

— Vincent, 115, 117. 

Fadtors, 15, 89, 109-12. 

Fairbank's Plan (1771), 194W, 207, 

2i2ii-i3», 257, 317, 325. 
Fairs and Feasts, 42. 
Falstaff, Wicker, 284. 
Families, Rise and Fall of, 9, 12. 
Fargate, 19, 28, 31, 7711, 99, 116, 

154-5. 161-2, 167. 185, 189, 201. 

219, 258, 26511, 284. 315. 
Farren, Miss, 138. 
Favell, John. 188. 
Fearn, Frank. 53-4. 56. 
Fell Family, 6, 8. 9, 73, 114-5. 
Felton, assassin, 265. 
Fen ton. Col., 304. 

— Mrs. Francis, •117. 

— Roebuck and, 216. 
Fernell Family. 79. 

Fig Tree Lane, 148, 186, 189, 194, 
2i3«, 257, 289-90, 306. 

Well. 158. 

Filesmiths, 67, 87. 

Finch, Madam, 115. 

Fire Buckets and Engines, 157. 

Firs Hill, 97. 

Firth, C. H., 287. 

— Hannah, 165. 

— Mark, io9«. 

Fisher Family, 214-5, 217. 

— Holmes and Co., 169. 

— John, 174. 

— Robert, 321. 

— Vicar, 119, 174, 319, 321. 
Fitzalan, Lord, 232. 

— Square, 166. 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 158, 231. 
Flint, Geo., 155. 

— Well, 154, 158. 
Foljambe Family, 12, 117. 
Food (see prices). 
Foote, Maria, 138. 
Fordham, John, 286. 
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'Forty-five, The, 304-7. 
Foster, Old, 139. 
Foster's Court, 26511. 
Fountain Street, 336. 
Fourness and Ashworth, 72. 
Fox (Fulwood), 9. 

— Geo.. 286-7. 

— Godfrey, 102, 172, 200. 

— Tacky, 107. 

— Joshua, 105. 

— Thomas, 198. 
Fox House, 98. 
France, Geo., 165. 

— Mr., surgeon, 179. 
Freeman, Thos., 190. 
Freemason's Lodges, 270, 277. 
Free Writing School, 120, 123. 

125-7, 196. 
French Horn Tavern, 284, 
Frier, Jos.. 159. 
Frith, vVm., surgeon, 188. 
Froggatt, Cold well and Co., 83. 
Fulwood, 121, 195, 206. 

— Mill. 75. 

— Road, 45. 
Furnace Hill, 158, 323-4. 
Furniss, James, 277, 309«. 

— Mr., 341. 

Fumival's Charter, 273^. 
Fymar, John, 160. 

Gainsford and Nicholson, 41, 7511 . 

Gales and Martin, 168, 315. 

Gales Family, 50, 176, 290-300. 

Gallows, 42 

Game, 43, 44. 

Gaol, King Street, 37, 46, 60, 81. 

171-3- 

— Scotland Street, 173, 

Garden Street, or Walk. 20, 82-3. 

Chapel, 20. 

School, 335-6. 

Gardeners' Arms, 182. 

Garnet, John, 314-15. 

Gas, First, 160, 204. 

Gatty, Dr., 6, 61, 64,67, 89. 91, 104, 

202, 218, 221, 316. 
Gaunt and Turton. 324. 
Gee, Nicholas, 312. 
Gell, Philip. 158. 

— Street, 158. 
Genn, Ann, 165;!. 
Gentleman's Magazine, i72», i77», 

195- 
George and Dragon. 274, 278, 280-3, 

341- 
George Inn. 51, 162, 278-80, 282. 

Georges, The, 180, 226-7, 231, 251-2. 



Gibbeting, 53-6. 
Gibbons, Johii, 148. 
Gibraltar Street, 323-4. 
Giddings, Robert, 131. 
Gillot, Malin, 15411. 
Gill Family, 6. 
Girdler Family, 176, I77». 
Girls' Charity School, 193, 254. 
Gladstone Buildings, 185. 
Glanville, Samuel, 99-102, 282. 
Glasby's Churchyards, 247W. 
Gleadless, 83-4, 96. 
Glossop Road, 82, 104, 198. 
Goddard, John, 215. 
Godwin, Fisher, 169. 
Goit, The, 32611. 
Golden Cross, 281. 
Golden Fleece, 282. 
Goodie, James, 276. 
Goodlad, Sam, 146, 149. 

— Samuel. 165. 

Goodwin. Rev. E., Senr., 5, 89, 92W, 
121. 129, 150, i77ff, 192-3, 195. 

3M. 336. 

Junr., 193. 

Goose Green, 95. 

Gosling Family, 119, 125, 129, 131, 

308, 315. 
Gosling's Plan (1736), 125, 167, 194W, 

201-2, 207, 265, 274«. 285, 289, 

316-7. 325- 
Gould and Coombe, 187. 

Gower, Nathaniel, 83. 

Grammar School, 120-5, 138, 196, 

202, 232, 243, 257, 266. 

Grant, Ellis, 170. 

Grapes, The, Campo Lane. 256. 286. 

— Church Lane, 214, 286. 
Gratton John, 287. 

Great Court Leet (see 'Sembly 

Quest). 
Greaves and Loftus, 74. 

— J. B. io9», 115, 117, 271. 

— John (Fagate), 28, 116. 

— John, High Street, 277. 

— Joshua, 241, 30911. 

— Mr., Junr., 136. 

— Richard, 256«. 
Green Lane, 323-4. 
Greenwood, Richard, 281. 
Gregory, Nursery, 56. 

— Market Place, 16511. 

— Row, 322-3. 

— surgeon, 181. 
Grenoside, 6, 71, 241. 
Grey Horse, 99, 268, 273. 
Grimesthorpe, 6, 11, 238. 

— Road, 290. 
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Grinders and Grinding. 38, 40, 64. 

86-7. 
Grindleford. 95, 98. 
Grindlegate, 18. 

Guest, Rev. Wm., 65, 90, 304-5. 
Guest's '• Rotherham," 320«. 
Gunning. Thos., 267, 276-7. 309«. 
Gurdon, John, 208. 

Habits (see People). 
Hackney Coaches, 27. 
Hadfield, Geo., 28. 

— Robt., 180. 

— R.A., 72. 
Hag's House, 279H. 
Hair Powder, 29-30. 
Hall Carr, 313. 

— constable, 260, 263. 

— Dr. J. C, 38, 

— hatter, 277. 

— innkeeper, 214. 

— John, 159. 

— Mr., 35. 

— Saml., 42, 

— (Stumperlowe), 9. 

— surgeon, 198. 
Hallam, 107. 

— Lane. 206. 
Halpin, ador, 139. 
Hanby Charity, X19, 148. 

— Family, 10. 
Hancock, Elkanah, 320. 

— Joseph, 74, 76, 165. 

— Rowland, ion. 

— Widow, 316. 
Hancocks, Henry, 283. 
Handford, Jno., 100. 
Handley Family, 174, 313. 
Hands worth, 71, 80, 84, 96, 301, 

339. 342. 
Hanes, Robt., 312. 

Hardy, Jno., 165. 

Hare wood. Earl of, 232. 

Harmar, Cath., 128. 

— Rev. J., 196. 
Harris, Rev. Mr., 34W. 

— Thomas, 257. 

Harrison Family, 107-8, 24611 . 
Harrison's Survey, 39, 43, 83, 262. 
Hartley, Mr., 134. 
Hartop, Attercliffe, 243-4. 
Hartshead, 21, 89-90, 109. 143, 164, 

170, 176. 183, 191, 195. 210-1, 275. 

278-9, 283-4, 286, 290-3, 299-302, 

3o8-9«, 311-2, 315. 
Harvest Lane, 179-80, 302. 
Harveys, confedlioners, 217. 
Harwood and Thomas, no. 



Hasldiurst, Hannah and Son, 90, 
164, 275, 309, 31 1-2. 

— grocers, 216. 
Hassop, 98. 
Hatfield, Westby, 175. 
Hathersage, 97-8, 276. 
Hats and Caps, 32. 
Hattersley, T. and H. C. 25111. 
Haughjjno. and Jas., 316-7. 
Hauk, Tnos., 339. 

Hawke, Eras., 333, 335. 

— Saml., 148. 
Hawkins, David, 283. 
Hawksley, John, 177, 179. 

— Mrs., 242. 

— Rev. J. W.. 342. 
Hawksworth's Yard, 300. 
Hawldesworth. Gilbert, 312. 
Hawley Croft, 53, 74, 81. 196-7. 258, 

284-5. 

— Family, 258, 285. 
Haxworth, surgeon, 186, 189. 
Hayes, Richd., 321/1. 
Hayford. Dennis, 8-9. 83. 
Haymarlcet (see Bull Stake), 201, 

210, 281. 
Hayne, Mr., 138. 
Haynes, Rev. T., 195. 
Hay ward, Mrs., 34. 
Heald, J. and W., 251M. 

— Matthew, 270, 272, 275M. 
Hearth Tax. 222. 

Heatons (Church Gates), 163, 261, 

266-7. 269, 275. 
Heatons (The Pickle). 306-7. 
Hedges, Rev. W.. 341. 
Heeley, 65, 84, 95-7, 105, 336. 
Heiffer. James, 277. 
Hemmingway, Benj., 302. 
Henderson, Mrs. S., 197W. 
Henfrey, Thos., 79, 109. 
Henson Family, 274, 280. 
Heppenstall. John, 308. 
Hep worth and Son, 309W. 
Hermitage, The, loi. 
Hester, Rev. Giles, 129, 3io«. 

314M. 
Hexington, Lord, 227. 
Heywood, Elizabeth. 168. 

— Oliver, 44, 175, 249, 3i9«. 

— Rev. Mr., 35. 

— Timothy, 175. 
Hicks Family, 120. 321. 

Hicks -stile -field (see Paradise 

Square), 18, 211, 256, 321. 
High Court, 276. 

— Field, 31. 79, 95-7, 109, 158, 331. 

— House, 6, 8, 115, 178-9, 192. 
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High Street. 29, 53-4, 74. 99. i43. 
15111, 161-7, 170, 177-8, 190, 192, 
200, 207, 211, 229, 256, 258, 261, 
263, 265-79, 300, 309«, 311, 315, 

332. 342. 
Hill, Widow, 256H. 
Hill's Parlour, 50, 200. 
Hills, The, 271, 290. 
Himsworth, plumber, 214. 
Hinchcliff, or Hinchliffe, 67, 69, 335. 
Hirst, Thomas, 165. 
Hodgson, Dr., 217. 

— Rowland, 79. 

— Sarah, 281. 
Hodgson's Folly, 302. 

Hofland, Mrs. (see Wreaks, Barbara) 

— T. C, 270. 
Holderness, Earl of, 229. 
Holdsworth, Thomas, 53. 

— Rev. T. C., 79. 
Hole, Newark, 291. 

Holland, John, 40, iii, i97«, 218, 
220. 231, 25611. 265«, 299«. 313. 

— Shiregreen, 304-5. 

Hollis Croft, 107, 120, 125, 148, 
197-9. 284, 320. 

— Family, 10, 318-20. 

— Hospital, 318-20. 

Holly Street (see Blind Lane), 154, 

336. 
Holman, J., 25i«. 
Holme(s) Hall, 31. 
Holmes, Mr. 139. 
Holroyd, s6. 
Holy Crofi (see Hawley Croft). 

— Family. 28, 331, 333. 
Homfray, Francis, 131. 

— Revel, 131-2, 276. 315. 
Hoole, Charles, 162. 

— James, pewterer, 280. 

— John, 57. 

— Mrs. (see Wreaks, Barbara). 

— T. B., 269. 
Hope, 94, 97-8, 260. 
Hopkinson, printer, 315. 
Homer, E. F., 3i7«. 
Horrabin Bros., 81. 
Horse and Cat, 274. 
Horsfield's Tavern, 49, 160, 22311, 

282. 
Hospital, Royal, 77, 184-5. 334. 
Hoult, Dame, 27. 
— 'Rowbotham and Co., no. 
Hounsfield. John, 186, 189. 
How, Matthew, 279. 

— Robt., 63. 

Howard Family, 68. 221, 264, 279, 

285. 327. 



Howard, John, 172. 

— Thos., Wm., and Stirling, 271. 

— Street, 67W, 200, 254. 

Chapel, 28, 334«. 336. 

Howitt, Wm., 300, 301. 
Hownham, Robt., 20. 
Howsley. Chas., 312. 
Howson, Geo,, 283. 

Hoy land, Attercliffe. 52. 

— John, chemist, 217. 

— John, silverplater, 102. 

— John, surgeon, 189. 

— Joseph, ironmaster, 175. 
Hoyle, W., 192, 325. 
Hoystrop, Richd., 332*1 . 
Hucklow, Great, 98. 

— Hall. 34- 

Hufton, Anthony, 198, 342. 

Hughes, Herbert, 93«. 

Hullett Tavern, 37, 284. 

Hunt, Wath. 294. 

Hunter. Joseph, 6, 9, 89. 113-4, 119, 
120. 128-30. 138, 150. 176-711, 181, 
184, 195. 197, 200-1, 232, 247, 
262-3. 300, 301, 320. 325, 339. 

Hunter's Hallamshire, see notes. 
passim. 

Huntsman, Benj., 2. 70-4. 

Hurst, Harry, 77. 

Hussey, David, 177. 

— John, 176. 
Hutcheson, Geo., 280. 
Huthwaite, i24». 
Hutton, Madam, 115. 
Hyll, Wm.,325. 
Hyngham, Richd., 339. 

Ibberson, Joseph, 328. 

— Richd., 1 5411. 
Ibbotson, Geo., 121. 
Inchbald, Dr., 123M, 138, 150. 

— Mrs., 137-8. 
Incledon, vocalist, 138. 
Industries, Localisation of, 65. 
Infirmary, 30, 144, I76«, 179, 180-1, 

18311-4, 186-7, ^9^. 212, 260. 

— Road, 324. 
Ingle, Mr., 335. 

Inkbottle, Dr. (see Frith, Wm.). 

Innocent, John, 298. 

Inns, 49-51, 99-104, 272-84, 316-7, 

341- 
Intake. 96, 181. 

Irish Cross, 49.91, i5i«, 161-4, I94«, 

202, 284, 314-7. 

Iron Bridge, 260, 325-611. 

Iron Masters, 6, 8, 73, I24n. 

Ironside Family, 20-1. 
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lalc, The, 326-7. 
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Jackson, Arthur, gn-io 179, 186. 

— Henry, 179. 

— Johnny, 18. 

— Nicholas, 208, 231. 

— Robert, 234-5. 

— Susannah, 231. 

— Thomas, 198, 201. 

— Widow, 159. 

James, Dr., 176. 
ames I. and II., 222, 224-5, ^35. 
287-8. 
ars, M. Gabriel, 72. 
] eeves Family, 19, 24, 165. 
] ehu Lane, 164, 211. 

enner. Dr., 181. 
^ ennings, James, 268. 
] essop Family, 6, 12, 121, 22371, 2461/, 
248-9. 

— William, Butterley, 341. 

iewett, Llewellyn, 283. 
ews' Synagogue, I94«, 257. 
obson, Robt., 30. 
ohanna Men, 170. 
ohannes at Well, 339. 
ohn of Liege, 67. 
ohn. King. 265, 273-4. 
ohnson, Chris, and Co., 184. 
ollie Family, 1 19, 174,310-1,319-20. 

Jonathan, Blind. 148. 
ones, beadle, 261. 

— Butcher and Frith, 267. 

— Caesar, 270. 

— David, 273. 

Jordan, Mrs., 138. 
ustice, Figure of, 169. 

Kay, James, 282. 

Kean, Charles and Edmund, 138. 

Keats. Richard, 303. 

Kelham Wheel and Island, 323, 326«. 

Kemble Family, 135, 137. 

Kenwood. 94. 

Kenyon, Mr., 125. 

Kershaw, Mr., 104. 

Key, Sir John. 228. 

Kinder. John and Joseph. 278. 

— Mary. 280. 

King and Miller Yard. 170. 

King's Head. 49, 50, 99, 104. 179, 

227, 281-4, 341-2. 
King Street (Pudding Lane), 60, 99. 

124, 131, 143, 163-6. 169. 170-1, 

210, 308. 315. 317. 
Kippax and No will, 74, 192, 270. 
Kirby S,, 198, 199. 
Kirk, Joseph, 173. 183. 



Knight, James, 148. 

— Sir Arnold, 38. 64. 186, 188. 

— Sir Ralph, 227. 
Knock-nobbier, 260. 
Knott, John, 146, 148. 
Knur and Spell, 46. 

Lady's Bridge, 57, 96-7, I5in, 156. 
159, 168, 199, 200-1, 206, 208, 268. 

325-7- 
Lady's Walk, 211. 

Lambert, John, 284. 

— Matthew, 52, 164, 308. 

— Robt., 165-6. 

— Street and Knott, 323. 
Lancasterian Schools, 324. 
Lastly, Thos., 52, 57-8. 
Lassels. ador, 142. 
Laughton, innkeeper, 2S1. 

— Misses, 114. 
Law, E., 181. 

— Joseph, 275. 

— Miss, 28. 

— Thomas, 80. 

I^wton, innkeeper, 274/1, 280-1. 

— jeweller, 277, 309/1. 
Lead mill Road, 192. 
Lead Mines, 175. 

Lead Works, 116-8, 176, 242;*, 27G. 
Leader Family, 77-9, 80/1, 184. 299?!, 
Leader and Snell's " Infirmary." 

176/1, I79«. 
Leader's Burgery (see Burgerv 

Records) . 

— " Notes on Cutler's Company." 
220/1. 230/1. 

Leavy Greave, 206. 
I^e Croft, 196, 285-6. 
Chapel, 196. 

— barber, 131. 

— cordwainer, 270. 

— Family, 175, 190, 282. 

— Parish Clerk, 246. 

— poor Scholar, 121. 

— Sidney, 269/1. 
Leeds. Duke of, 229. 
Lees, John, 42. 
Leopold Street, 198, 201. 
Lethwood, Edmund, 321/1. 
Library, Free, 77-8, 101, 113. 270/1. 

— Mechanics, 194/1. 
~ Town, 178. 

Liefs, pawnbrokers, 217. 
Lindley, John. 154//. 
Linley, E., 218. 
Lister, Eras., 131, 281, 315. 

— Miss, 310. 

— Nathaniel, 271. 
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Liston, John, 138. 
Little Bridge, 327. 

— Mesters. 13-5, 17, 235. 

— Sheffield, 19, 95, 158, 173. 199, 
280. 

Local Notes and Queries, 11, 67, 71. 

73-4. 93. 128, 176-7, 266, 270 

(notes). 
" Local Register," 9311, 13111, 26211. 

265, 322», 328». 

Lockey, Geo., 44. 
Lock-up, 261-3. 
Lockwoods, no. 
Lodge, Miss, 115. 
Loftus Family, 185, 334-5^1-6. 
Lomas, Wm., 25i«. 
London Road, 95-6. 
Long Causev, 206. 
Longden, Thos., 165. 
Longstone Lane, 211. 
Lord, Claudius, 27511. 
Lord's House. 85. 
Low Field, 24. 
Lowe, Elias, 19411. 
Lowrie, Miss, 182. 
Lowther, Molly, 170. 
Loxlev Bottom, 18. 

— Edge, 28. 53-4. 

— Moor, 57. 

— River, i. 

Lucy, Sir Thos., 26911. 
Lunn, Wm., 189. 
Lyon, Wm., 175. 

McDonald, Duncan. 52. 

Machin, Joseph, 165. 

Mackelly, Leonard, 139. 

Mackenzie, Rev. A., 180, 190. 

Macklin, Mr., 142. 

McNab, Rev. A., 196. 

Macready Family, 135, 137, 139. 

Madams, 26. 

Magistrates, 2, 41, 238, 264, 272. 

Mail Coach Inn. 284. 

Malin Bridge, 303-4. 

Malton, Lord, 49, 229. 

Manfield and Co., 277. 

Manley, adlor, 136. 140. 

Manners and Customs, 2-13, 24. 

27-31. 34-40. 126. 139. 
Manners. Hon. John, 229. 

— Lord Robt., 30. 

Manning's •• Upper Chapel," 19611. 

32011. 
Manor Court, 264. 

— Laithes, 342. 

— Oaks, 103. 

— .Sheffield, 8, 31, 62, 168,17411,279. 



Manufadurers, 108-9, 114. 234-8. 
Manufadures, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 11-15, 

62-82. 
Market Cross, 160-4, 167-9. 

— Fruit, 163, 282-3. 

— Hall, 103, 163, 326. 

— Place, 49.52,90, 161, 163-70, 177, 
189, 201, 210, 259. 27411-9, 280-3, 
308-12. 315, 317, 342. 

Markets, 37, 163-73, 211, 279, 281. 
Market Street, 166, 302. 
Marriott and Atkinson, 29. 

— Family, 29, 271. 
Marsden. Wm., 175. 
Marshall, John, 74. 

— Jonathan, 109. 

— Thomas, 327. 

— Winifred, 291. 

Mart and Chapman, 162. 
Martin, David, 168, 290-1, 294. 

— John, 309«. 
Marwood, Sir Henry, 227. 
Mason, Mrs., 34-5. 

Masters and Workmen, 2, 36-7, 41, 

87-8, 234-8. 
Masters Cutler, 13, 14, 72, 79, 85, 88, 

91, 93, 106, 174, 197-8, 207-8, 2I2«, 

218, 220-2, 224, 227-38, 268. 
Mather, Joseph, 2211, 27, 36-7, 46, 
53. 55. 58, 60. 88, 136, 147, 188, 
iQfti, 231, 238, 296, 333. 

— Wm., Saml., and Jno., 144. 
Mathews, R. and Fines, 287. 
Matthewman, Joshua, 90, 198, 274, 

304-5, 324. 

— Joseph, 165, 177, 198, 201, 24611, 
272. 

Matthews, James, 308. 
Maxfield, Tho., 63, 1541^. 
Meadow Street, 325. 
Mearbeck, John. 318. 
Mechanics' Institute, 78. 113. 
Meersbrook. 91. 109. 115, 181. 
Meeting-house Lane, 135, I94», 286, 

289, 290. 
Mellon, Miss, adtress, 138. 
Mercers, 161, 308-9, 342. 
Merchants, 8i9, 108. 
Methodists, 42, 82, 329-37. 
Micklethwaite, Benj., 83. 
Middleton, — , 126. 

— John, 278. 

— Silk Mill. 324. 

— Stony, 98, 103. 
Middlewood Forge, 71. 

Milk Street (Petticoat Lane), 198. 

210-1. 
Mill and Miller, Town. 167, 320W, 330 
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Milliogton, Tim.. 275. 
Mill Sands, 74. 318. 325-611. 
Milner. Thomas, 160. 
Milnes, James, 109. 
Milton. Lord, 182. 232. 
Miscellany, Sheffield. 27011. 28111. 

314J1, 31911. 
Mitchel. Thos.. 269. 
Mitchell, Joseph and Co., 75. 
Mitre, Fargate, 99, 284. 
Monmouth, Duke of, 225-6. 
Montague. Hon. S. W., 225-6. 
Montgomery, James. 50-1. 79, loi. 

126. 130, 143, 148, 176, 180, 192. 

196. 232. 27911, 293-301. 310. 315. 

— Terrace Road, 324. 
Monthly Club, 117-8. 
Moody, J., 293. 
Moor, Jonathan, 198. 
Moore, Artist. 186. 

— Geo., 52. 

— Jonathan, 154*. 

— Samuel. 268. 
Moorhead. 199, 33411. 
Moorhouse. surgeon. 172. 198. 
Morgan, Lady, 137. 

— Family, 76, 80, 82. 
Morton, Dr. Thomas. 174. 

— Francis. 306. 
Mortons, innkeepers, 275. 
Moss's Warehouse, 21211. 
Motteram. C. 332W. 
Mottram, silver-plater. 7611. 
Mount, The, 300. 

Mount Zion Chapel, 185. 
Mower, Joseph. 165. 
Mulagan. J. and G.. 25TW. 
Mulberry Street. 178. 258. 271. 274. 

Chapel, 332-4- 

Mummers, 227. 

Munden, auftor, 138. 

Murfin. John, 52. 

Murray, Lord John, 6, 229. 

Mushroom Hall, 297. 

Music and Musicians, 134. 143-9. 

Music Hall, Surrey Street. 78, 144. 

Mycock, Aid.. 154. 

Nadin. Mrs. W. C. 250. 

Narrow Lane, 206. 

Naylor, Rev. Benj., 78. 181. 195, 

295-6, 298. 
Neepsend, 65, 176. 
Nelson, surgeon. 179. 

— Lord. 232. 

Nether Chapel, 7. 20, 29, 196, 210, 
224», 315, 334 



Netherland Refugees, 65, 67. 
Netherthorpe, 325. 
Newbold Fainily, 277. 
Newboold. S., 28. 

— Thomas, 90. 

New Church Street, 195. 
Newfield Green. 84. 95-6. 
Newhall (Attercliffe). 6. 115. 

— Street, 158, 201. 318-9, 326*. 

— Well, 203. 
Newham, chemist, 173. 
Newsome's Pack Horses, 92. 
New Street. 55. 193-4*. 
Well, 158. 

Newspapers. Advntiser, Ward's Ptih- 
lie, 100, 131, 279, 315. 

— Courant, NorthaU's, 132, x82«. 

229, 293, 299, 308, 315. 

— - Independent, ^2'in,7g, 113*. iiSii, 
12811. 19311, 20011, 228«, 263* , 277. 
284J1, 29911, 318. 332«-3«. 340*- 

— Iris, loi. 176. 196. 27211. 280, 295, 
299. 

— Journal, Sheffield Weekly, 131 -3, 
276, 281. 

— Leeds Mercury, 209. 

— Mercury, 143. 187, 19711, 265. 272. 
278. 

— Register, Gales', 50-1, 124, 132, 
17^. 253. 265«, 280. 291-5. 

— Register, Homfray's, 131. 

— Telegraph, 300. 

— Times and Iris, 3111, 29901. 
Newton, Francis. 214. 

— Porter and, 171. 

— Robt.. 176. 

— Stephen. 280. 341. 
Nicholson. Joseph. 267. 

— Thos.. 41. 75. 78. 80. 
Nickols. Dean. 154. 

Nield's Prisons, 46. 172. 263. 

Nodder, John. 289. 

Nonconformists. 7, 128, 192, 224, 

310-1. 319. 32in. 332. 33511. 
Norfolk Arms. 172. 

— Club. 274. 

— Dukes of. 8, II. 49. 63, 73, 84, 171. 
200. 227. 229. 231. 264, 275. 277. 
281. 289, 301, 310. 324, 328, 341. 

— Row. 85. 144. 

— Street. 77n, 113, 120, 127. 135, 
162, 170, 183, 187-8, 195-6, 198-200, 

230, 282, 284, 291, 295. 

Chapel, 332-3- 

Norton Lees, 311. 
North, George, 217. 

— John. 302. 

— Joseph. 189. 
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Norlhall, J., 315. 

North Church Street, 192, 19411, 

2I3». 

Northumberland Road, jgyn, 210H. 
Norton, 6, 34, 96, 176, 331. 
Norwood, II. 
Nowell, Thomas, 229. 
Nowill, Joseph, 74, 192, 270. 
Nursery, The, 200. 

— Street, 335. 

Oakes, West Bar, 260-1. 
Gates, Chris., I54». 

— Family, 302. 

Oborne, Walter and Mrs., 114, 121, 

276. 
Occupation Road, 182. 
Offley Mr., Norton, 34-5. 
Old No. 12, 308. 
Old Park Mill, 74. 
Old Red House, 284. 
Orchard Place, 215. 

— Street, 162, 2i2-3», 215. 
Ort, Mr., 34. 

Osbom, Dorothy, 185, 216. 

Outram, Jas. and Benj., 341. 

Outworkers, 14-5. 

Overend Family, 179, 188, 217, 230. 

Overseers, 283, 322-3. 

Owen, Richd., 251. 

Owler Bar, 98. 

Owlerton Road, 324. 

Oxley Croft, i83«. 

— John, 44, 54-7. 

Pack Horses, 92-94, 96. 

Page Hall, 108-9, 115-117. 

Paine, Tom, 291. 

Palfreman, Luke, 318. 

Paradise Square, 18, 42, 117, 120, 

124, 129, 146, 178, 187-8, 190-1. 

i94«, 196, 210-11, 2i3«, 260, 270, 

285-6, 316, 321, 332. 

— Street, 194, 211, 323. 

Park, Sheffield, 8, 83-4, 92, 95, 221, 

307.314. 

— School, 120, 129. 

— Wood Springs, 180. 
Parker Family, 6, 79«, 124, 192. 

— Roebuck and Shore, 90-2. 

— Wm. and Co., 74. 
Parkin and Co., 15111. 

— Tosephus, 286. 

— Madam, 114, 113, 276. 

— Nicholas. 322. 

— Thomas, 276. 

— William, 177. 
Parkins Family, 6. 



Parrot Inn, 27. 

Parsons and Co. (see Winter and 

Parsons). 
Pawson and Brailsford, 163, 261. 
Peace, Charles, 56. 
Pea Croft, 18, 88, 106, 196, 199, 323. 

School, 335», 336. 

Peak, The, 97. 

Pearson, Jos. and Wm., 20-1. 

— surgeon, 174. 

— Thomas, 302. 

Peech, Sam, 102-4, 116-7, 161, 251, 
278, 280, 282. 

— William, 103, 282. 

Peggs, innkeepers, ion, 115, 227-8, 

264, 277, 282, 317, 341. 
Pegges (Beauchief), 76, 117. 
Pelham, Mr., 124, i25ff. 
Penglington, Thos., 270. 
Penistone, 99, 121, 324. 
Penton Street, 206. 
People, Condition of, 2-15, 288-9, 

337-8. 
Pepper Alley, 68. 
Petre, Hon. E., 232. 
Petticoat Lane (see Milk Street). 
Philadelphia, 11. 
Pickle, The, 97, 306-7. 
Pidgeon, Thos., 177. 
Pierson, T., 124-5, 143- 3^5- 
Pillory, The, 42, 167, 259-61. 
Pinpher Croft Lane (Pinstone Street) 

24. 149, 155. i95» 330. 
Pinfold Lane, 201, 204-5, 262. 

Pinfold, The, 204-5. 

Pitsmoor, 25, 215, 310. 

Play Bills, Old, 139-43. 

Plesaunce, Vicar, 325. 

Pocket Handkerchiefs, 27. 

Pollard, Matthew, 172. 

Poll Tax of 1379, 339, 340. 

Pond Hill, 189. 

— Lane, 192. 

— Mill, 59. 
Ponds, The, 158, 199. 
Pool Square, 154. 

Poor, State of, 3, 4, 6, 322, 337-8. 
Poplar "Nyalk, 192. 
Porter and Prest, 271. 

— Brook, 74, 95. 

— Jpho. 271. 

— Thomas, 171. 

Portobello, 23, 183, 195, 206, 214. 

Portmahon, 192. 

Post Office, 265, 272, 278, 310. 

Pot Square (see Paradise Square). 

Prest, Major, 271. 

Preston, Rev. M., 192. 
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Pretender, Young, 233, 304-7. 
Prices, 4, 7, 20-1, 112, 243-4. 
Priestley, Dr., 7611. 
Prior Court, 278. 

— Gate, 265, 27611. 

— Row, 265, 276-7, 342. 
Priory Road, 94. 

Prisoners, Treatment of, 171-2, 261, 

263. 
Prize Fights, 44. 
Prodors, 86. 

— and Beilby, 40. 
Psalter Lane, 97. 

Pudding Lane (king Street). 37, 161, 

164-5, '70i 210-11. 
Pumps, 152, 158. 
Punishments, 42, 259, 261. 
Pyebank, 96. 109, 261. 
Pye, Rev. John, 7, 29. 
Pye Smith, Dr.John, 120, 130 313-14. 

Quacks, 132-3. 
Quakers. 286, 290, 308. 

— Burial Grounds. 287, 289. 

— Meeting-house, 135, 286-9. 3o8. 
Queen's Court, 282. 

— Head, 286. 

Queen Street, 186, 189, i94'i-6, 21311. 
Chapel, 210, 260, 267, 304, 

336-7- 

— Vidoria Inn, 274, 

Q in the Comer, 146, 149. 
Quin, schoolmaster, 120. 

Races, Sheffield, 45, 116. 
Radford. Rev. T., 196. 

— Street, 203. 
Radley, druggist, 162. 
Raikes, Robt., 334. 
Railways, Early, Z04. 

Raines, or Raynes, Andrew, 178, 

270, 342. 
Ramsay, Thos., 269. 
Ramsker, John, 319. 
Ranmoor, 107, 286. 
Ratcliflfe Family, 8, 31, 24511. 
Ratten Row, 203. 
Ravenfield Park, 114, 276. 
Rawood, Edmund, 175. 
Rawson Family, 6, 11-12, 117, 

— Molly, 170. 
Ray, James, 198. 

Red Croft and Lane, 178, 205, 207* 
Red Hill, 81-2. 195, 199. 

Schools, 33511-6. 

Red Lion, 275. 
Redmires. 206. 
Reeded, Gabriel, 185. 



Regent Street, 183. 206. 

Reikie, Walter, 188. 

Rein Deer Inn. 102, 172. 200. 

Rejoicings, 49-50. 226-7, 264, 283. 

Reminiscences of Old Sheffield, 5611, 

17111, 30911. 
Renilowe, Sculptor, 135. 
Renishaw, 6. 295. 
Renshaw, Thomas, 23. 
Reresby, Sir John, 8, io», 175, 221-4. 

249. 287-8. 
Revel, Richd. and Dorothy, 301. 
Revell Estates, 301. 

— Grange, 287. 

— S.. 216. 
Rew, J., 25111. 

Rhodes, Ebnr., 50, 9711, 130. 
Richards, Benj. and Son, 309. 
Richardson, John, 120, 129. 

— William, 100. 
Riche Family, 34, 35. 
Ridal, Charles, loi. 

Ridgard and Bennet, 29, 267. 334J1. 
Rimington Family, 192, 308. 
Rimington and Younge's Bank. 277. 

342- 
Ringinglowe, 95, 97, 240«, 252. 

Riots, 59-61, 85, 136, 295-6. 337. 

Rivelin, 54, 216. 

Roads, 94-9, 206. 327-8. 

Roberts and Cadman, 78, 196. 

Roberts, Caleb, 52, 308. 

— John, 125. 

— Joseph, 91. 

— Joshua, 165. 

— Samuel, 6, 37, 40, 75M, 78, 80, 
113, 119-20. 150-1, 156. 245-6. 258. 
32111. 

— William, 323. 

Robertson. Jemmy, 135-6, 139-40, 

142. 
Robinson, Anthony, 196. 

— Christopher, 266. 

— Daniel, 282, 289, 308, 31 7*1. 

— Robert, 129. 
Robinson's Well, 157. 
Robuck, Rogger, 216. 
Rockingham, Marquis of, 59, 229 
Rodes. C. H., 118. 

— Madam, 115. 
Rodgers, John, I97». 

— Paul, 308, 30911, 3I2JI. 
302. 

— Thomas. 208. 

Roebuck Family, 89-91, 108-9, zi4t 

117, 121, 216. 
Rogers, Robert, 144. 

— Thorold, 337. . 
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Rolling, 74-5, 77. 

Rollinson, Robt.. 155, 157, I94«, 245, 

308-9, 312. 
Ronksley, Wm-, 121. 
Rooe. Dr., 1741*. 
Roome, Mrs., 221. 
Roscoe Place, 30. 
Rose and Crown, 277-9, 280, 282. 

3io», 341-2. 
Rose, Benj., 3i3«. 

— John, or Tommy, 215. 
Ross, ador, 141. 

Rossi, sculptor, 283. 
Rotherams, Dronfield, 270. 
Rotherham, 9, 97, 99, 117, 177, 249, 

261, 273, 284, 340. 
Rotherham Mail Robbery, 55-7. 
Roundabout House, 37, 171. 
Round and Sons, 77. 
Rowley, Old, 217. 
Royal Oak, 99, 173. 
Royal HoteU 102. 
Royds Mill, 6, 178. 
Ruskin Museum, 109/1. 
Russell Street, 322. 
Rutherford John, 178. 
Rutter Elick, 107-8. 

— Jonathan, 264. 

St. Albans, Duchess of, 138. 

— George's Church, 183. 

— James's Church, 144. 189, 198, 
20X, 211, 24611, 254. 260. 

Row. 18. 149, 185, 254-6, 286. 

Hill. *286. 

Street. 188, 211, 254-5, 257. 

259- 

— Luke's, Hollis Croft, 335. 

— Mary's Church, 237. 

— Paul's Church, 19, 121. 143-4, 
180. i83», 190, 193, 196, 199, 200, 
234, 260. 297, 332. 

— Pavers, 211. 

— Peter's Close, 289. 

— Philip's Road, 158, 324. 
Sale, Vicar, 211, 254, 281 «. 
Sambourne, attorney, 124, 191. 
Samson, Sir Wm., 121. 
Samuel, jeweller, 277. 
Sanderson, Ed., 32 in. 
Sandys, Robt., 281. 
Saunders. G. L., i5i;f. 
Saunderson Family, 6. 11. 
Savile, Sir Wm.. 17411. 

— Street East, 97. 
Saville. Sir Geo.. 229. 
Sayle. Benj.. 100. 

— Mr., 118. 



Sayles, Andrew. 174. 

— Thomas, 71, 15411. 
Saynor Family, 53, 210. 
Saxton, J. T., 143. 
Scantlebury Family, 290. 
Scarbro'. Earl of, 229. 

Scargill Croft, 53, 19411, 201, 208-10. 

— Family, 207-10, 221. 
Scavengers, 159. 
Schofield, Anthony, 219. 
Scholfield, schoolmaster. 120. 
School Croft, 122. 125. 
Schools, 118-28. 
Scientific Expositor. 126. 
Scissor-smiths, 69, 87-8. 
Scotland Street, 158, 173, 199, 323, 

325. 
Chapel, 196. 334. 

Scythe Wheel, 18. 

Sedan Chairs, 28. 

Seed, S.. 25in. 

Selioke Family, 12. 

Sembly House, 50, 200. 

— Quest, 51. 145, 158, 167, 202, 209. 
Senior, John, 115, 178-9. 

Seven Stars Inn, 68. 

Seward, Anna. 150, 184. 

Shades, The, 303. 

Shales Moor, 324. 

Shambles, 165, 167-70, 281,294,315. 

Shappee, R. B., 133. 

Sharrow Grange, 186. 

— Lane, 94, 97. 
Shaw, Mr., 134. 

— (Stannington), 287. 

— Thomas, 55. 
Shaw's Close, 18311. 

Sheaf Bridge, 95, 97, 199, 326, 328. 

— River, 78, 86, 199, 201, 209, 326-8. 
Shearman, Dr., 7611 . 
Shearwood, John, 192. 

Sheffield Moor, 24, 79, 95-6, 105, 

188, 199, 333, 336. 
Sheffield. Mrs., 34-5. 
Shemcld Croft, 208, 231. 
Shemeld Family, 207-10, 276. 
Shepley, Samuel, 281. 
Sherburn, Dr., 77. 
Shirecliffe Family, 6, 12, 115, 121. 

— Hall, 10, 279». 

— Lane. 97. 
Shiregreen, 13, 183, 305. 

Shops and Shopkeepers, 114, 161 -3. 

Shore Family, 5, 71-3, 91, 109, 114-5, 

117, 163, 181, 193, 289, 317-81 320. 

— Street, 318. 

Short, Dr. Thomas, 129, 177, 315. 
Shout-em-downs, 37, 284. 
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Shrewsbury, Earls of, 62, 167-8, 221, 
3", 327. 

— Hospital, 54, loi, 117, 318, 328. 

342. 
Shude Hill. 208. 
Sick Clubs, 87. 
Siddons, Mrs., 136-8. 
Silk Mill, 322, 324. 
Silver and Silver Plating, 2, 31, 40, 

41, 70, 74-82, 88, 102. 
Silver Street, 36, 83, 189, 322. 

Head, 18, 144. 

Silvester, T., 25111. 

Simmons Family, 129, 164, 277-8, 

309-12. 

— quack, 176. 
Simeon, John, 9. 

— (Tontine), 103-4, 284. 

— "William, io«, 190. 
Simms Croft, 201, 203. 
Sir William Road, 95, 98. 
Sitwell Family, 6, 93, 109, 190. 
Skelton, Mark, 192. 

— William, 24611. 
Skinner, Richard, 276. 

— Samuel, 20. 

— surgeons, 195. 
Slater, J., 315. 
Slaughter Houses, 164, 166. 
Smim, A. and F., X94N, 306. 

— Albert, 18, 79^1, 198, 240/1, 242, 
299». 

— Alex., 165. 

— Blakelock, 24011. 

— George, Peacroft, 18, 228-9. 
Rev. 240, 24i«. 

(and Ridal), loi. 

coach proprietor, 279. 

— John, cutler, 33, 197. 

Barker Pool, 154W. 

bookseller, 79n, 130, 313. 

West Bar, 198. 

— Matthewman, 299/1 . 

— Raphael, 100. 

— Richard, 264, 312-3. 

— Robert, 248. 

— Samuel, 198. 
Rev., 7. 

— Thomas, Rev., 20. 

constable, 148, 172-3. 

Grammar School, 122. 

ironmonger, 190. 

— William, Aid., 182, 186, 241, 27o». 
Smiths of Dunstan, 190. 
Smithies, 3. 16. 

Smoke, 150. 

Snig Hill, 99, 143. 161, 177, 183, 
201-2, 211, 284, 313, 316-8. 



Snu£f and Snuff Boxes, 31, 76-7, 80. 
Soho Brewery, 103. 
Solly Street, 336. 
Somerville, Dr., 67. 
Sorby, Henry, 56. 

— Thos., schoolmaster, 120. 
Sorsby Family, 175.246*. 267-9,316. 
South Street, Park, 84, 96. 

South, Thomas, 254. 
Sowmetal Hall, 302. 
Spencer Family, 9, 84. 
Spink Hill Manor, 306. 
Spooner, John, 250. 
Sports (see Amusements). 
Spout House, 174. 
Spread Eagle, 284. 
Stacey, Christopher, 268. 

— Ebr. and Sons, 83. 

— John, 215. 

— William, 162. 
Staceys of Ballifield. 286. 
Stacye, Rev. John, 117. 

— Thomas, 174. 
Stafford, Earl of, 229. 
Staleys, fiddlers, 145. 
Stamp Ofiice, 271. 
Stanedge, 94, 206. 

Staniforth Family (Damall), 6, 10, 

52, 181-2. 
(Truelove's Gutter) 33, 15211, 

181-2, 191, 277, 308, 309it. 
Stanley, 244. 
Stannington, 7, 287. 
Stansfield, John, 177. 
Star, Bull Stake, 284. 

— (High Street) 277. 
Statutes, 42-3. 
Staveley, 10. 
Steade, Thos., 117. 
Steam, 85-6. 

Steel, 70-4. 
Steel Bank, 178. 
Steer, Benj., 115, 342. 

— Geo., 121, 275«. 

— Rev. Charles, 342. 
Stephen, Blind, 148-9. 
Sterndale, John, 189, 313. 

— Mrs., 130, 189. 
Stewart, Dr. T. R., 187. 
Stevens, John. 52, 57-8. 
Stint Hall, 302. 
Stocks, 42, 167, 259-61. 
Stokes, cheesefador, 169. 

Stone House, Old, 258, 271, 274. 
Stone, John, 327. 
Stones, John, 155. 
Stony-ridge, 95. 
Storey, 333. 
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Strafford, Earl of, 249. 
Streets, Lighting, 150, 160- 1. 

— State of, 1-2, 150, 159. 

— Watering, 204. 
Strikes, 87-8. 
Subbin. George, 179. 
Stuffing System, 109-11. 
Stumperlowe, 9. 
Styring, John, io«, 190. 
Sugar House, Old, 260. 
Sunday Schools, 185, 334-37. 
Surrey, Earl of, 118, 163-6, 231, 

3i2n. 

— Street, 77-9, 144. 
Sutclifte Family, 187-8. 

Sutton, Vicar, 176, 186, 232, 252, 

336. 

— William, 204. 
Swag Shops, 1 1 1-2. 
Swallow, Richard, 9. 
Swan, George, 16511. 

— Inn, 281. 

— John, 120. 
Swann, Robert, i65«. 

Swift, William, 89, 121, 188, 216, 

309*1, 316. 
Swindon, John, 165. 
Sycamore Street and Hill, 74, 76-7, 

121, 188-9, 190, 210, 216. 

School, 335-6. 

Sykes, Mr., and Godfrey, 214. 
Sylvester Charles, 50. 

Tailors, 87. 

Talbot Family, 221, 279. 
Tankard, Old, 37, 19811. 
Tanners, 6, 11, 208. 
Tapton, 109. 
Tarrant, John, 308. 
Tasker, John, 81. 
Taylor, Andrew, 165. 

— Billy, 139, 214. 

— David, 330. 

— John (brewer), 202. 

— John, 214. 

— Joseph. 136, 139, 144. 

— Thomas, 52, — 89. 
Temperance Hall, 203. 
Tennants' Brewery, 326«. 
Tenter Street, no, 123, 285. 
Thatched House Tavern, 265. 
Theatre, First, 134-5, 279. 

— Lyceum, 78. 

— Royal, 77, 135-144- 
T' Alli Stone, 257-8. 

— Cock Tail, 323. 

— Hen Hole, 302. 

— Hole i' f Wall. 303. 



Thompson, Anthony, 269. 

— Benj., 24511. 

— bookseller, 169. 

— Dr. Cordon, 195. 

— Samuel, 283. 
Thomdell, Geo., 302. 
Thorpe, Rev. John, 333. 
Three Crowns Inn, 276. 

— Fleurs-de-lys, 280. 

— Stags Tavern, 79^. 
Thrybergh, 115, 221, 287. 341. 
Tibbs, Benj., 250. 
Tideswell, 95, 98, 133, 282. 
Tillotson Family, 30, 229. 
Timm, John, 134. 

— W.,2i6. 
Tingle Family, 241. 
Tinsley, 123, 243, 339. 
Tobacco, 30, 264. 
Tobacco Box Cottage, 158. 
Todd, Wm., 143, 272, 278. 
Tokens, Traders, 283, 319. 
Tom Cross Lane, 210. 

— Topsail. 139, 146-7. 

Tontine, The, 99, 102-4, 124, 144, 

188, 244, 284. 
Tooker, John, 312. 

— Saml., 117. 
Top Mill. 31. 
Totley, 98. 

Town, Aspedl of, 1-3, 199, 200 et seq, 
(see Streets, &c.). 

— Chest, 264. 

— Clerk, 190-1, 273, 286, 314. 

— Colledor, 49-51, 85, 90, 155, 160, 
208, 264, 268. 

— Hall, First, 262. 

(1700-1808). 49, 59, 134. 157, 

238, 261-4, 312. 

(Court House), 238. 303, 315. 

New, 100. 

— Regent, 273, 317. 

— Seal, 273. 

— Trustees, 3, 9, io», 13, 45, 48, 50-2, 
78* 9O1 93» 96, no, 125, 131, 134, 
149, 152, 157, 161, 165.6, i83«, 185, 
187, 190, 202, 204, 209, 223, 225, 
227-8, 250-3, 257, 259, 261, 263-4, 
266-8, 272, 279, 283, 285, 310, 315, 
317, 322, 326-7, 336. 

Townhead and Cross, 74, 167, 198, 
201-3, 254, 262, 274, 304, 324. 

— Street, 123, 201-3, 253. 
Chapel, 203. 

— Well, 157, 202-3, 208. 
Trade Unions, 87, 238. 
Trades, 3, 62-88, 233. 

— Localisation of, 65. 



36o 

Tnding, Early, 104-8, 339-40. 
Tram-lines, Early, 8j, 341. 
Travellers' Inn, 99, 184. 
Treby, Miss, 141. 
Treeton, 348, 301. 
Trickett, Enoch and Wm., j8. 



I, 203-7. 



— Lane, 68, 196, 1 

Trippetfs Yard, 107. 
Trousers, 29. 

Trout. Mr., 35, 

Truelove Family, ly-in, 264, 270. 

Truelove's Gutter (Castle Streetl, 

'S'-J. 139- '61, 178, i8i-;, 210,261, 

3'5- 

Trumpeters, 227. 

Tudor and Leader, Son, 82. 

— Henry, 76*8, 118, 3o8h. 

— House and Place, 77-8, 135, 
184. 

Turner, — , 127. 

— " Flannel Sam," 303, 308. 

— "Gin Sam," 303. 

— lames, 213. 

— John, 282, i8g. 
_ Joseph, 312. 

— Michael. 118. 

— Robert, 3171. 

— Thomas, 320. 
Turnpikes, 96. 
Turton, James, 159. 
Twelve o'clocli, 97, 306. 

Uckler. apprentice. 18-ig. 
Umbrellas. aS. 
II nder-the- Water, 325, 326K. 
Union Street. 74. 331, 33411. 
Upper Chapel, 33-5, 178, 181. 195, 

196H, 224H, 295, 310, 319. 32011. 
Upperihorpe, ii-ii, 156, 158, 324. 
Usher, Mr., aflor. :4t-2. 

Venison Feast, 221. 
Vennor. Thos., 162. 267. 
Verelst, Harry, 118. 
VicaraRc. 254-5, 257. 

— Croft. 186. 211, 254, 256. 

— School, 127, 
Vicar Lane. 168, 2S6. 
Vickers, Henry. 191. 

— lames, 82, 333, 335. 

— Joseph, 165. 

— Joshua and Mary, 12S. 



Vifiorit Inn, Queen, 374. 

— Queen. 232. 

— Street, 1^, 206. 
Villas Cutlery. 65. 
Virgin's Walk, or Row. 18. i. 

336, 2S6. 
Volunteer Infantry, 79. 
Volunteers, Loyal IiuMpendt 

— Haiumshire Rifles, xyt. 

Wade, Richard, 2iz«. 

— Robert, 21311. 
Wades Orchard, 2i2>r. 
Wadsley, 9, 6j, 191, 336. 
Wadsworth Family, 35, 19: 

249, 310, 32IB. 
wadsworth's Croft, 2i3». 
Wages, 5, III, 
Wain Gale, 97, 15211, 161, 17 

138,24+, 177-8,303,315, 3; 
WainwriRht, Dr. B., 187. 
Waite, John. 198. 
Wails, 145, 227. 
Wake. Bernard, 251. 

— B.J„ 181. 
Wales, 131. 

— Prince of (Edward VII.). • 
Walker. Benj.. 143. 163, 

— Thomas. 161. 283. 
Walkers, Eyre and Stanley, 9 

- (Grenoside and Masbro'), 



13. 71- 



74. II7. 2 



Walkley, 1 

— ' isley, Wm., 163. 
Walpole, Horace. 95, 150, 
Walsh, John, 275, 378. 
Ward and Bawer, 273. 
Ward Family, mok, 229, 254, 

— Alfred, 116. 
Joseph, 148. 
Mrs.. 192. 
William, 131, 313. 

Wardsend, 6, 11-12. 
Warm Hearthstone, loi, 304. 
Warris, Thos., 186. 
Waterhouse Family, 175, 180- 

207-9, 267-9. 
Water-house, Old, 201, 204. 
Water Isaac, 104. 

— Lane, 157, 202, 316-7, 32611 

— Works,ij6,i75,i77,i98,ar 
Waterworlh, Mr., 169, 
Watkinson, Jonathan, 36, 88, 
Watson, A. T., 41B, 75J1. 

— Charles, 247. 

— Family, vintners, 271, 377 
280, 303. 
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Watsons, Pass and Co., 303. 

— silver platers, 80. 

— Tavern, 49, 50, 223«, 278, 303. 
-- Walk, 239, 279, 289, 301-8,313. 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, 319. 

Wealth, Extent and Sources of, 6. 
Webb, C. H., 124, 179-81,187. 

— Parson, 181. 

Webster Family (Change Alley), 

179, 283-4, 341-2. 
Webster's Tavern (see King's Head). 

— Well, 157. 
Wedgwoods, 69, 81. 
Wellbeloved, Rev. Mr., 195. 
Wellgate, 203. 

Wells, 24, 154-8, 202-3, 323- 
Wells, Geo., 311. 

— Gideon, 289. 
Well-run Dimple, 284. 
Wentworth, 56, 59, 330. 

— Castle, 95, 185. 

— Sir William, 249. 

Wesley, John and Chas., 82, 156, 

329-33- 
West Bank Lane, 205. 

— Bar, 99, 105, 161, i88, 193-4M, 198, 
201, 209, 2i3if, 261, 270*1, 320-3. 

Green, 53, 158,188,203,320-3. 

Westbourne, 306. 

West Court, 105, 19411. 

West End Clothiers' Co., 276. 

Western Bank, 28, 127, 19711, 206, 

302. 
Westminster Tavern, 274. 
Weston Hall, 107, 206. 
West Street, 83, 184-5, 206, 292, 331, 

334. 
Whamcliflfe, 95. 

— Hotel, 171. 
Wharton, John, 57-8. 
Wheat Family, 53, 117, 190-1. 
Wheeler, Daniel, 288. 
Whirlow Hall, 9. 

Whi taker. A., 162. 

White, — (Barker Pool), i54». 

— Dan, i65«. 

— J. B. and Sons, 214. 
White Bear Walk, 267. 
Inn, 273. 

— Croft, 323. 

Whitefield, Rev. Geo., 332-3«-4». 
White Horse, Gregory Row, 323. 
White-house, 156. 

Lane, 324. 

Whitehurst, Mr., 253. 
Whiteley, Tno., 216. 

— Wood Hall, 10, 74, 115, 24011. 
Works, 75, 269. 



White-rails, 200. 
Whitham, James, 59. 
Whitley Hall, 6, 115. 
Whittaker, Mr., 321. 

— Robt., 327. 
Wibberley, Sam, 263. 

Wicker, 50, 97, 161, 168, 182, 200, 

211,306,328. 
Wickersley, John, 247/1. 
Wife-selling, 42. 
Wigram, Abrm., 79. 
Wigs, 29. 

Wilberforce, Wm., 17, 243, 263. 
Wild, Thomas, 265. 
Wiley, Thomas, 308. 

— William, 165, 308. 
Wilkinson, Andrew, 223. 

— Street, 158. 

— Vicar, 41, 60, 118, 138, 158, 172, 
192, 200, 212, 223, 232, 238-42, 
2a6», 303. 

Wilts', silver-plater, 76/1. 
Willey and Judd, 308. 
Williams, John, 320. 
Wills, Charles, 217. 

— James, ''The Contrast," 22, 27, 
i5i» 156, 165, 170, 193, 211, 256, 
286. 

William and Mary, 226. 

— IV., 138. 

Wiltshire, Mr., surgeon, 185. 
Wingfield, John, 198. 
Wingfield, Wade and Co., no. 
Winn, Sir Rowland, 59. 
Winter, John, Master Cutler, 227. 

silver-plater, 41, 80, 198, 267, 

272, 278. 

— Parsons and Hall, 272, 33211. 
Wilson, ador, 140-x. 

— John, 328. 

(grinder), 37, 40, 147, 19811. 

Market Place, 16511. 

— Joseph (cutler), 6711. 

Wilsons of Broomhead, 6 ; James, 
232. 

— of Sharrow, Joseph, 31, 76, 331. 

— of Sycamore Street, 107. 
Withers, Benj. and Joseph, 328. 
Woffendale, Robt., 177. 
Wood, George, 88. 

— Mr., 35. 

— Tom, 106. 

— William, 238. 
Woodcock, Change Alley, 162. 
Woodhall, 302. 
Woodhead, Wm., 283. 
Woodseats, 96. 

Woodside, 215. 
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Woods' Family, 277. 

— Tavern, 49, 276. 
Woodthorpe, 6. 
Woodwara, E., 2$in. 

— John, 303. 
Woollen, stationer, 143. 

— flour dealer, 162, 217. 

— Matthew, publican, 280. 
Woolman, Jonn, qSm, 112, 288. 
Woolmer, Wm., 165. 
Workhouse, 120, 151, 174-5, 208, 

320-4. 

— Croft, 1 9411. 

— Well, 158, 323. 

Workmen, 2, 24 (see Masters and). 
Workshops, 2, 3, 16, 108. 
Worksop, 84, 9O, 99, 103, 2G5. 
Wortley Family, 6, 8, 12, 98, 232. 
Wostenholm and Gregory, 241. 
Wreaks, Barbara, 130-1, 182, 187, 
189, 191, 240», 269-70. 

— Family, 167, 269-70. 

— G. D., 313. 
Wright, — , 76»/. 

— Billy, 170. 

— Hannah, 342. 

— Joshua, 96. 



Wright, Richard; jun., 268. 

— 'Hiomas, 190. 

— Thomas, 316. 

— William, 16511. 

— Wm., King's Head, 103, 280-3. 
Wyvill, Sir Wm., 227. 

Yates, Abel, 3i9». 

Yellow Lion, Atterclifle, 56. 

Hay market, 99, 284. 

Yeomans, Richard, 283. 

York, Archbishop of, 24611,258,303. 

— Castle, 51, 59, 126, 279*1, 296-7, 

300. 331- 

— Duke of, 231 (see James II.). 

— Street, 162-3, '78. 189, 195. 201, 
258. 267, 275. 289-90. 

Yorke, H. Redhead, 292-3, 298. 
Young, Arthur, loi. 

— Charles, ador, 138. 

— Ellis, 155. 

— Mrs., 250. 

Younge, Dr. Thomas, 121, 177, 185-6, 
216. 
I — Dr. William, 144. 180, 182. 185-7. 
I — Family (High Street), 163, 274. 
I 276-7. 
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